













The ; Nation's —— e 


Too Many ae. 
Dealing With Transport 


New powers granted recently to the peerage! of Services 
authorize him— 


. to regulate and! control the transportation of goods by, in or 
~ means of vehicles and . . . order, restrict, permit, prohibit ‘or- 
otherwise regulate and control, the use or-operation of vehicles, rates, 
routes, loads, empty and dead running time and all classes of. goods 


transported. ? 

Already Canada has a Transit Coritroller, a SPaistpcrt Con- 
troller, a Board of Railway: Commissioners, a Canadian Shipping 
Board, a Shipping Priorities Committee, a Ship Licensing Commit- 
tee, a Ministry of War Transport of the United Kifgdom and various 
air officials. There are also other authorities interested in trans- 
portation of goods and’ people-such as the: Rubber Controller and 
the Oil Contoller. 

True, the new authority granted to the Services Administrator 
specifically provides that his jurisdiction shall not encroach ‘on 
vehicles operated by the Transit Controller. But it seems hard to 
believe that these and other officiais will not sooner or later get in 
each other’s way and that so long as there are these varied and indi- 
vidual authorities in the transport field in Canada there will be un- 
necessary, confusion and overlapping. 

In the United States the Office of Defense Srenapoctedica was 
created last December to overcome a somewhat similar situation. 
The director is Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. True he must maintain ‘liaison with other con- 
stituted authorities’ in aviation ‘and shipping, but Mr. Eastiman’s 
authority does a lot to tidy up an dnwieldy situation which had 
proved ineffective in grappling with the urgent and complex prob- 
lems 6f efficient’ wartime transportation of goods and services. |» 

It would appear that Canada might well consider a similar co- 
ordination of many if not all the authorities which now deal with 
restrictions on wartime travel and transport in this country. Such 
a co-ordinator would -be able to see’ the picture as a whole and if 
clothed with adequate.power could act promptly to ration or restrict 


the movement of passengers or goods whenever such restriction was 
needed to aid the war efit. 


NO SUBSIDIES FOR NON-ESSENTIALS 


Unbiased observers. of Canada's price-ceiling experiment are 
becoming steadily more alarmed at the threat of huge subsidies. 
There tan be.no objection to the payment of a reasonable sum for 
a stable price structure on necessities. The benefit would be cheap 
at that price.. But there is very great objection to paying out mil- 
lions of dollars of public funds to maintain a ceiling price on non- 
essentials, things that. we. can and should do without in an-all-out 
war effort. 

The job of separating the non-essentials from ciecuuliltion must 
be taced” and undertaken without delay, Chairman Donald Gor- 
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ssopdlale task without further delay. 

om Whatever, official or board, must accept. the. claeeaiiay for 
deciding what we can afford in the way of food, clothing, and 
shelter im this war, is immaterial. The main thing is to ensure that 
the decisions are made promptly. Every week this job is post- 
poned the bill for subsidies on non-essentials grows bigger and more 
unreasonable, 

‘ We started well. 

Almost at the outset of the price ceiling the Board drew up a list 
of non-essential imports and these were promptly banned. Further 
restrictions were placed on the amount of subsidy payable an indi- 
vidual items, yet the policy as a whole is still far from clear or con- 
vincing. There are many items, still. being imported, still auto- 
matically eligible for. subsidies, that could be eliminated or re- 
duced. 

The task of distinguishing between non-essefitials and esseri- 
tials among domestic goods has hardly been touched. Yet we have 
exactly the same problem ‘there. Almost as soon as the ceiling on 
prices went on, it was found necessary to provide what was said to 
be a temporary system of subsidies. It was explained by the au- 
thorities of the W.P.T.B.«that normal business must: go on under 
the new price ceiling. Later on, it was intimated, the whole system 
would be examined and non-essential lines eliminated. ‘But as yet 
this has not been done. There are still plenty of frills, and because 
of higher cost of manufacture since the official base period last fall, 
these are automatically, eligible for subsidy. Moreover, sales are 
actually increasing. 

As theeGlobe and Mail pointed out rec@ntly, “This question of 
subsidies is causing much uneasiness, notwithstanding Mr. Gordon’s 


assurance that the cost wi not be apamly - high.” . 
Z 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC POWER SITES 


Quebec-Ontario relations will be put te the test within the very 
near future. Ontario needs additional supplies of power in order 
to maintain its part in the war effort. Much of this must come 
from Beauharnois or the water power sites on the Ottawa River. 

One Ottawa River_power site is at the Quebec-Ontario bound- 
ary. The other is on the upper Ottawa about 200 miles from To- 
Tonto as the crow flies. Quebec, of course, has a half interest in 
both these sites and the Godbout government may be under pres- 
sure to decline to co-operate in, what is erroneously called the 
building up of industry in Ontario. . This consideration, however, 
Must not be allowed to outweigh the pressing necessity—as’ Gen. 
MacNaughton repeatedly pointed out on his visit to Canada recently 
—f producing all the war goods we possibly can with the greatest 
Possible speed. 

It ought to be possible for the two provinces to come to an agree- 
ment whereby the power available from sites on the Ottawa River 
should be available for development equitably. If Quebec prevents 
the development on the Ottawa River, Ontario may be placed in a 
serious position. Such blocking,would please those who oppose the 
utilization of a\natural resource on the grounds it might benefit a 
neighboring province. This would be something ‘hard to justify 
even in normal times.. But times are far from,normal today and 


undoubtedly the Quebec Government will put the national interest 
first. 
» ,* 


SANE POSTWAR LAND SETTLEMENT 


Laid before the Dominion Parliament this week is a plan for 

Settling 25,000 ex-service men on the land at an estimated cost of 

’ $80 millions, It is part of adarger measure embracing the absorp- 

tion of members of the armed forces after the war into all lines of - 
civilian employment. 

The task of restoring prosperous peace after this colossal war 
is going to be fully as difficult as winning the victory. The last time 
the job was not done well, and especially so in connection with land 
Settlement. Scofes of thousands of ex-servicemen were placed on 
farms without a chance of success. 

Ex-soldiers bought. poor farms et: peak oniens: - Most of them 
had no experience and little capital. Yet within a year or two they 
were faced witha situation that drove thousands of regular and 
well established farmers into bankruptcy. We want no repetition 
of the disastrous Land Settlement Plan ae. * years ago. This time 
we must plan much more carefully, ~~ 
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For Grocery 
Articles. 


$30 Millions of Com-| 


modities  _ Formerly 
Eligible Have Been 
Bounced Off List 


By STAFF WRITER j 

OTTAWA.—For' some reason not 
yet clear, $30 millions of grocery 
items declared by the Wartime 
Prices.and Trade Board as eligible 
for subsidy a few days ago have now 
beén withdrawn from that category. 

Under the schedule of items at- 
tached to Board Order ‘No. 116, 
groceries with a manufactured value 
in 1940 of $137.5 millions’ were in- 
cluded for subsidy, 

It_has now been intimated “that 
several categories, most important 
of which is. sweet, fancy and soda 
biscuits, have been withdrawn from 
subsidy. Other items withdrawn 
include: 


Processed Cheese. 
Wax Paper. 
Toilet Paper. 


The list has also been amended to 
include bottled maple syrup and ex- 
clude canned maple syrup; to in- 
clude sweetened cocoanut instead of 
processed cocoanut; to exclude only 
canned meats (other than poultry 
and corned beef). in place’ of the 
general item “canned meats” which 
appeared in the original ‘list. 

It is probable though not yet.de- 
cided that household brooms will be 
withdrawn from the subsidy. 

Most important item now ex- 
cluded is biscuits which sold in 1940 
to’an amount exceeding $15.5- mil- 
lions, Output. of ‘processed cheese 
was $4.4 millions and wax and toilet 
papers $6.5 millions.. | 


Total manufactured value in-1940 


of the items excluded. .from:, sub- 
sidy amounts in.all to something ap- 
proaching $30 millions. 


Assured f ee 
Says ¥ um 
From Gur Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL: + Néwsptint sup- 
plies are sufficient to tide North 
American consumers’ through 
1942, according to a statement is- 
sued by Charles Vining, president 
of the Newsprint Association of 
Canada: 

In order to counteract a miscon- 
ception that arose from reports of 
probable power diversion from 
newsprint mills to other uses, Mr. 
Vining issued the following state- 
ment: 

“There have recently been quer- 
ies as to newsprint supply and it is 
apparent that misconception has 
resulted from reports of probable 
hydro-power diversion from news- 
print mills to other uses» We have 
made carefyl estimates of news- 
print supply and. consumption for 
the balance Bf 1942. 5 

“Our conclusion is that, after al- 
lowing for curtailment of power 
now in prospect, there will be mill 
capacity to meet the regular re- 
quirements of the Canadian in- 
dustry’s contract customers in the 
United States and Canada through- 
out 1942, 

“Our estimates taken into ac- 
count the inventories now held by 
consumers and the shrinkage of 
deliveries to overseas markets,” 











‘Head ‘of a shipping’ and Inmber- 
‘Harvey Reginald MacMillan’s ap 
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under the new man 
tions willbe extendéd sae 
future, , ‘Phe, Finaneial:; P 
formed. 

It has been found thit there are 
a number of important omissions: 
and an extended. schedule -will ‘be: 
prepared as soon as selective sérvice: 
officials can dig themselves out of 
the avalanche of correspondence. 
which has descended on’ Ottawa 
since the man poe programme 
was announced. ’ 

The advice which Ottawa would 
like to pass to industries and indi- 
viduals who want an interpretation 
or a ruling on their status under the 
new regulations is: this: 

“CONTACT YOUR LOCAL 
CLAIMS OFFICER” 

There ‘are now 95 of these offi- 
cers located across‘ Canada. These 
efficials are in charge of local em- 
ployment and claims officers of the 
Unemployment Insurance, Commis- 
sion. They have been named tem- 
porary’ National Selective Service 
officers under the man power regu- 
lations,; pending permanent ap- 
pointments. 

To these officers has been dele- 
gated sole authority for the present 
to make rulings. whether men. of 
military agg and fitness are to be 
allowed to take employment in “re- 
stricted” occupations or industries. 








» ~ The Canadian Newepaper for Soran ' and 


See Young Encouraged) 
To Seek Jobless Benefits 


For the time being, national selec- 
tive service regulations are likely to 
increase the number of claims from 


young men for unemployment in- 


Even if a man in this class: could 
get a permit, he would :find few 
employers willing to hire him, for 
a restricted job. The trend is to fill 





Surance, The Financial Post is in-| these jobs with older. men and 


formed, 


women, who will not be.-subject to 


Nothing in the order-in-council | Military call. 


brings any pressure on men in this 
category to make them leave the jobs Thus 
they held when the programme was lations: 


| announced, But, the plan takes 
peau the fact that an incr 


come more acute, 


“Look Elsewhere” 


in effect, man power regu- 
plus the preference of em- 


into | ployers for employees who can ‘be 


easing | > 
nulber cof: famn-eeential tobe. éeill | considered permanent, tell the able 


| fold up as shortages of material, be- | 


; bodied young man without depend- 
‘ents: “If you are out of work, you 
|ean get in a war job or the army, If 


When this} happens 4 man who there are no war jobs, in your 
loses his‘employment cannot enter locality, you will have no trouble; 
restricted..work without a permit | finding the recruiting office.” 


from a national selective service of- 


But, if the youth has been paying 


ficer, if he is between the ages of 17' unemployment insurance premiums, 
and 45 and has not been discharged | another course is open to him. He 


from. or rejected by one of the! 


armed forces as physically unfit. 
Wants no Unemployment 


E. M. Little, director of selective: 
service, has given his assurance that | 
there is no intention of causing an} 
unemployment problem "in adminis- 


tering the regulations, 





can apply for unemployment insur- 
| ance benefits. ‘These run as high as 
$12.24 a week for single men, ..A/ 
| soldier, although his keep and uni- 
| forms must naturally be taken /into 
| account, gets $9.10 a week~in cash. 
|. Unemployment insurance» ’ offi- 
cials admit payments to such young 
men seem to-be at variance with the 


He has indicated that there will! intent of ‘the government's. man 
be a fair amount of leniency in 


‘granting permits to men who are not 


power programme. They point out, 
however, that if ‘a man has been an 


immediately needed for war work, unemployment insurance contribu- 


unless they are of draft age—21 to 30 


—and unmatried. 


| tor, he has established his right: to 
benefits if he is out of work, and 


Single men of draft age will find | that while he could enlist if he de- 


it harder—perhaps very hard—to 
—— 
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munity. «J 
¢ can save time by going di- 
rect their local officer.” °* 
Common Misunderstanding - 
. The most common misunderstand- 
ing of the new regulations is the ap- 


‘plication of the word “restricted”. 


t6 the list of industries and occupa- 
tions’ anhounced by the Prime Min- 
ister March 24. The “restricted” 
schedule may bd divided into two 
distinct parts: 


(a) Ten occupations which are 
restricted across the entire field 
of trade and industry, both war and 
non-war; essential and non-essen- 
tial trades. 

These restricted occupations 
are: bookkeepers, cashiers, steno- 
graphers, typists, clerks, office ap- 
pliance. operators, ‘messengers, 
salesmen and sales clerks, taxicab 
drivers. 

No employer in any industry, 
plant: or establishment may hire 
any male person in thése occupa- 
tions if he is of military age or fit- 
ness without getting a permit from 
the nearest local Selective Service 
Officer. 

(b). Some 60. trades and -indus- 
tries.in which no male person of 
military/age or fitness may be em- 
ployed Without a permit from the 
local Sélective Service Officer. 

These are ‘grouped under four 
subheadings: 

(1) Wholesale or retail trade, 
advertising, real estate. 

(2) Entertainment, recreational 
or personal service. 

(3) 22 named manufacturing in- 
dustries, 

(4) Repairing of clothing, boots 
‘and ‘shoes, furniture, household 
equipment, jewellery or watches, 
musical instruments. : 


(The complete list was published 
in-The Financial Post on March 28.) |” 

Restricted occupations and trades 
are open to all women and to-any 
man not of military age or fitness. 
Those of military age and fitness 
may ‘only enter or be accepted for 





Car Insurance 
In Montreal Cut 


: Non-tariff insurance companies 
have announced a 20%. reduction 
in property damage and public lia- 
bility avtomobile insurance rates 
‘i Montreal, on cars coming within 
gasoline rationing categories A 


one announced by the non-tariffs 
in’ Ontario last week. in that it 
imposes no restrictions regarding 
the use of the car for business or 
otherwise. 

Jn the case of cars which may be 
operated by drivers from 20 to 25 
and from-65 to 70 the reduction is 
only. 10%, . Where drivers are 
uhder 20.or over 70 a surcharge 
ismade, The tariff companies an- 
nounced a. cut in rates on a dif- 
ferent basis in Ontario and Quebec 
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end of that time all’ Dertatte will: be 
reviewed and, where deemed’ ad- 
visable, will. be renewed. By that 
time’ it is hoped to have’ the whole 
plan on a basis where more precise 
rules and ripen tetee can be set 
down. 

Every effort is being made: to 
avoid disruption as mich as pos- 
sible in the normal hiring and fir- 
ing of employees, short of. steps 
which. would be definitely at vari- 
‘ance with the spirit and intent of 
the regulations. 

Thus an employer in a restricted 
itidustry would probably have no 
difficulty obtaming a permit at the 
present time for a person of military 
age and fitness who-~had special 
qualification for a particular job 
which could not be-readily filled in 
any other way. But the same em- 
ployer might find it very difficult 
to hire an ordinary clerk, or a lad 
to throw bundles on a truck, if the 
applicant were of military age— 
especially if'he were of draft’ age 
(21 % 30). 

Make an Exception - 

An exception to the. rules are 
those who for various reasons have 
been discharged from ‘His Majesty’s 
Forces. Discharge papers even if 
they are from the last war are taken. 
as obviating the need for obtaining 
a.special permit. 

A man of draft age who obtains a 
permit to enter a restricted trade 
or occupation is still, of course, lia- 

(Centinued on page 2, col. 5) 
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are gaining strength isnot certain. 


- Washington is determined 
: What has been. causing priges 
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Giant Gap te be Closed 

On the basis of March, 1941, prices, 
it is estimated that goods and serv- 
ices available for civilian supply 
will be $70.4 bijions. Thus there is 
an inflationary gap of $15.6 billions 
to be closed up. (Unofficial .esti- 
mates are much higher). 

What the government has to con- 


"Detling" Retail Trade 
Som ‘Decade's Biggest Gold 










, ‘“Inconie $17 Billions 
~ Always statistically minded,. Washington’ has tried fa, soe out 


the: figures-of the amount of money the public has to spend and the 
; and services véitable for the:piubilc to. bay. * 
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Washingt Licino Toward Compulsory Skoge, 
Overall Price Ceilings in Effort to Block Growing 
Inflationary Spiral Based on Rising Income 


By FLOYD.S. CHALMERS 
3 Editor, The Financial Post | 

- WASHINGTON. —Next week President Roosevelt will have an- 
other fireside chat with the-American people. He will bring them ‘a 
new installment of: this: nation’s expanding volume’ of measures de- 

signed to achiéve.an‘all-out/war effort. 

‘His: concern now is with the ‘continuing rise- in the cost of living 
and in- wage rates. How far the President will go at this time in an- 
nouncing a programme.of defense ae the inflationary forces.that 
But the United States is heading into siation-wide plans to control 

- prices, wages, salaries and profits on the basis:of an.over-all ceiling. 
: ‘As. Canada has already put into effect ‘ceiling levels on. prices, 
‘wages and salaries, and has introduced profits taxes that have resulted , 
in reducing the average net earnings of Canadian business firms, the 
new American orders as they come:into force, will, in effect, achieve 
a continental price and income freeze. It is expected a. price. measure 
will ue introduced before the end of the month. 


- Fear Further Big Rise 


The cost of.living in the United § States has continubd to rise this 
year. while it has remained steady ij Ip Canada. The increase.is some 
a the rate. of increase has been — 
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have been fore- 


-is précisely the circumstances 


reand ir Canadian prices before the 


g power avail- 


.| 4 The-ruthless demands of ise been ‘encroaching upon an in- 
. wiegsing ‘percentage of the materials and labor available. At the 
same time the vast increase in’ erracs has swollen pay envel- 


x 


been viewed here with much favor 
and was at least the. starting point 
in the’planning of the price control 
scheme that is shortly to be intro- 
duced ‘here. The government is pre- 
pared to be very drastie in- price 
control, 

But there seems to have been less 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 





No Freeze-up in Sight 


For Canadian Labor 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA, — No. “freezing” of 
Canadian. labor is presently con- 
templated. no matter what sort of 
mandate the King government is 


given at the polls, according to of- 
ficials of the new National Selective 
Service organization. 


What is in prospect is the finding 
of a method whereby a continuous 
record of. the movement of Cana- 
dian workers from one job to 
another can be maintained. This is 
seen as an essential corollary to the 
man power regulations issued a few 
weeks ago. It will follow as soon as 
it can be» proved that existing re- 
gional offices as . operated now 
through the National Unemployment 


Insurance setup are capable of 
handling the extra load of work and 
responsibility which such a move 
would entail. 

Director Elliott Little has already 
intimated that a rationing of Cana- 
dian manpower may be necessary 
inithe near future, especially in cer- 
tain trades and skills. But before 
this can be done it is essential to 
know and control the movement of 
workers as between various joDs. 

The way in which it is now 
planned to attack this problem is 
not by freezing workers in their jobs 
but -by providing the. machinery 
whereby their flow from one job or 
occupation to another can be rec- 
orded. 


Will Use Wheat For Alcohol 


Over 2 Million Bushels Likely Consumption 


Canada’s first important of 
wheat to manufacture in ial 
alcohol ‘is. scheduled to take place 
some time this summer, probably in 
August. te . 
Normally, alcohol for industrial 
purposes is made from molasses, 
although potable spirits are made 
entirely from grain. Greatly in- 
creased demand‘in the United Sta 
for alcohol to make munitions an 
consequéntly for molasses, and dif- 
ficulty in’ getting ships .to bring 
molasses from such supply sources 
as Cuba, has meant that no-imports 
of molasses for alcohol are available 
for Canada. 

Alcohol can be made from wheat 
almost as .readily as it can from 


and B. This cut imilar to the | molasses but with wheat at 80 cents 
is cut is similar 


a bushel, and on the basis of 1941 
prices for molasses, the alcohol will 


cost roughly 20 cents a. gallon, or 
approximately 20%,°more than if 


made from molasses. 
Perhaps 3 Million Bushels 


Use of wheat for making. indus- 
trial alcohol will not make much. in- 
road on Canada’s surplus, a 


a bushel of wheat will make a 


under two gallons: of alcohol and it} 
is estimated that between two and 
three million . of wheat will) a 


from use of 
eee 


be used annual! 
Switching 
molasses to wheat 


y: 
‘over ~ 
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ditional peuiticiink Ordered “under 
high priority rating from the United 
States in January, this equipment is 
expected to be ready in*July and in 
use. some time in August by one 
major producer, Delay is due to 
the. use of scarce metals, sueh as 
stainless steel and copper, necessary 
in some of the equipment. 

In the United States, manufacture 
of alcoho! from grain.is also under 
way. In that country. Yt is corn that 
is being used. Some producers can- 
not readily switch their plants from 
use of molasses to grain and for 
these the U. S. authorities are mak- 
ing enough m available to 
keep. them going. ers are doing 
like the Cahadian producers and 
switching. over to use of corn. 


Some Additional Process 
Manufacture of: alcohol from 


molasses is practically pure sugar. 
But when using wheat, it is first 
necessary 


yO 


trial aleohol in Canada, including 
allithat may. be needed next winter 
for’ anti-freeze solutions in cars and 
trucks. “There are still some plants 
in Canada which could be converted 
to production. of alcohol for muni- 
tions. The only possibility of a 
shortage might develop if the United 
States, where the supply appears less 
satisfactory than in Canada. were to 
request help from Canada in main- 
taining supplies. 


-——— 


F ederal Aircratt 
Steps Up Output 
Frem Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL,—Federal. Aircraft 
Ltd., a Crown company producing 


the twin-engined Anson bomber, 
is stepping up production, The 


i eee Renting iavenioes 


' Canada’s price ceiling plén has* 


Financial Post understands that at — 


the present rate of output the 
original quantity called for under 
contract will be completed in a 
comparatively short time. 

Several of the major aircraft 
companies have been engaged for 
some time in providing parts for 
the Anson 
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REAL SILK TIES 


Distinctive ties that are 
the “last word" in excellence! 
There are neat allover Maccles- 
field patterns, stripes, large 
scroll patterns and Persian rug 
designs. Made by such well.’ 

- known makers as Welch Mar- 
* getson, Holliday Brown, Sam- 
brook -Witting, Hugh Parson, 


etc. 


Eech .... 3.50. 


Three for 


Main Store—Main Floor. 
¢T. EATON C2... 
CANADA 


FORONTO 
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se engaged in war work. 


YES, BUT 
CARRY ON : 


Where you have used gunmetal and phosphor 


applications. 
Handy 
ws 


for blackout. 





are interested 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Ave. 
Toronte 2, Canada. 


I enclose $5.00. 


is 
Address ....... eusedapameteans 









bronze castings, you tan specif 
BRONZE knowing that it will have all the phy- 


sical characteristics of these copper-tin alloys. 


TALSIL BRONZE 


This metal develops strength, toughness, pres- 
‘sure tightness and resistance to acid and sea 
water corrosion. It has good machining quality. 


ENDURANCE METALS 


Tin-free bearings and bushings that have ex- 
ceptionally high anti-frictional quali 
strength. Giving great satisfaction in difficult 
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Rates Reft 


W.P.T.B. Says 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—The application ‘of 
Canadian railways for higher 
freight rates on export and import 
shipments between Canadian ports 
and inland points in Canada has 
been turned down by the Wartime 
Prices and, Trade Board. American 
railways have secured an upward 
revision of rates on the same typé 
of freight. : 

On international traffic between 
Canadian and American points, Can- 
adian railways have been allowed 
a higher rate, in line with that 
charged by the American roads. 

“The general structure of railway 
rates affecting traffic within Can- 
ada will not be increased,” said the 
board. “This applies to passenger 
fares, sleeping car and parlor car 
rate and freight and express 
charges.” 

It held that Canadian conditions 
do not justify an increase in rates. 
In the U. S., increasés of 10% in 
passenger rates and varying 
amounts up to 6% in freight rates 
were’ permitted last month by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 





More Frills to Go 
ing on beneath the surface in re- 


gard to the elimination of so called | URPET 


wasteful business practises. Gov- 
ernment investigators have been 
working on the problem for sev- 
eral weeks. One phase seen cer- 
tain is a crack down on the age old 
habit of national distributors of 
pushing their products into a com- 
petitor’s. territory regardless of 
cost. With heavy goods that policy 
is doomed, The Financial Post 
hears. Soon territory will be more 
of less frozen and competing firms 
will be prevented from criss- 
crossing each other’s territories as 
of old; In the end the national 
distributors should about break 
even but for the duration of the 
war their products will not be 
able to‘ penetrate all the far 
corners of the Dominion. 
s * 


Typewriter Ribbon Economy 


Probably half the typewriter 
ribbons used in this country are of 
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One enterprising secretary in a 
large publishing firm noticed this 
waste and at her suggestion from 
now on all office memos and simi- 
lar internal work. will be done 


saving this one company several |: 


hundreds: of dollars a year. 
foe e te 
Civilians in residential. areas 
must soon reconcile themselves to 
one postal delivery daily, Extra 
mail to war plants and shortage of 
experienced help is responsible. It 
‘is understood that plans are far 
advanced for this curtailment and 
other economies in Canada’s postal 
service. 
: = a 
Birthdays 


About one person in seven can- 
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anéy in his birth of date which af- | G 


fects the age—such dis-| p: 
crepancies ranging anywhere up 
to lS years. | j 


s * * 
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More Money Circulating 
From -February, 1941, to the 
same month of 1042 there was an 


increase of 32:5% in the amount of 
bank notes in circulation in Can- 


ada.. For the United States the in-| , 


crease for the same period was 
about 30%. o : 


U. S. Dividends 


Don’t worry about having the 


27%4% dediiction at the source 
made on dividends coming .from 
the United States. Yes, the new 
agreement does call for 15%. But 
it hasn’t yet been ratified by the 
Senate. When it is, the rebate will 


two colors, usually red and black.! not or does not correctly state his' be made to you automatically. 





Total Ceiling Plan 
Seen Ahead in U.S. 


, They are designed to bring in about 


(Continued from page 1) 
attention paid to the problem of 
mopping up that excess purchasing 
power. Congress is wrestling with 
the treasury’s tax proposals. They 
seem drastic enough to the-man on 
the street but actually they are none 
too realistic when compared with 
the treméndous increase in govern- 
ment spending for war purposes. 
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Should have wide experience in personnel problems, 
including knowledge of’ wage structures, labor regula- 
collective bargaining agreements, 
matters affecting employer-employee relations. 


GOOD SALARY FOR THE RIGHT MAN 
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ull details age, education, training, experience, and give 
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Your Investment 3 
Questions Answered : 
‘Without Charge 


As a subscriber to The Financial Post you are entitled to 
information regerding ary Canadian investment that you 
n. 








-» If not already a subscriber, address your enquiry to The 
Investment Department when sending in your subscription. 


USE THIS COUPON : 
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Please send me The Financia! Post for the next year (52 issues). 
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seven billions a Year of new. reven- 
ues, but very little of this will’ be 
diverted from the pockets of civil- 
ians and into the coffers of the treas- 
ury during the current year. 

Moreover, this country has never 
tackled, as Canada has, the problem 
of absorbing excess purchasing 
power by nation-wide war bond 
campaigns. National defense bond 
sales dropped to $500 millions in 
March and the total expected for 
the whole year is not more than $10 
to $12 billions, There ig, no effort 
to savings of the people in 
the manner that. they were tapped 
in Canada in our last two victory 
bond campaigns. ’ 

Sceptical of Wall Street 

One reason is the lack of the kind 
of selling or distribution organiza- 
tion that Canada has set up. Wash- 
ington still looks . with disfavor. 
upon Wall Street and it has shown 
no disposition to utilize the machin- 
ery of the investment banking firgis 
of the counfry to organize the com- 
bined professional-volunteer system 
that rang every doorbell and ap- 
proached every worker in Canada. 

The economic theorists in Wash- 
ington look with greater favor upon 
the idea of compulsory savings, All 
sorts of plans for forcing people to 
loan their money to the government 
are being weighed.. It is likely that 
some form of compulsory savings 
will be introduced before an inten- 
sive public bond selling campaign 
has even been’ tried. 

In'the background of tax discus- 
sions there still lurks the shadow of 
the new deal. Most of the time con- 
. sumed on the hill in discussing the 
tax programme revolves around the 
conflict between those who feel that 
war taxation should, hit hardest 
where the new purchasing power 
exists which means in payrolls: or 
should hit hardest where“it.will per- 
form the sogfalizing function of 're- 
distributing the wealth. 

Ahead of Expectations 

In the meantime war production is 
getting into full swing and while 
detailed reports are not being Issued 
the indications are that the outp 
of war weapons is on the whol 
ahead of earlier’ expectations. 

Expenditures for’ new ‘éonstruc- 
tion and war production reached 
$2.5 billions in. Marchand Donald 
Nelson. Chairman ‘of the War. Pro- 
duction Board, assures. the nation 
that they’ will reach $40 billions this 
year. 

Combined production of the Uni+ 
ted States, Russia‘and the. British 
Commonwealth is unquestionably 
greater than the total war production 
of the* Axis nations, but that, of 
course; does nét mean that the ac- 
cumulated reserves of the Axis, re- 
sulting from their long years of 
intensive preparedness for war, has 
been overcome, 

The first half of the battle of pro- 
duction has’ been won in the conver- 
sion of durable consumer goods in- 
dustries to war production. By July 
1 the last of the orders taking 
civilian industries out of the *pro- 
duction of durable goods will be 
fully effective. Then the-second half 
of the programme will have a 
chance to get going without inter- 
rupting the production half, 

3,000 Planes Monthly 

Output of combat planes is some- 
thing in excess of 3,000 monthly 


of 10,000 planes monthly -will be 
reached. An increasing percentage 
of the planes represents heavy 
bombers. 

Tank production is gaining im- 
pressively although there is. still 
some lack of standardization that is 
criticized by competent authorities, 

The gun programme has been 
slow in developing but there are in- 
dications that a mass production 
basis will shortly be achieved. 

The construction of new shipping 
tonnage is gaining slowly. The 
bottleneck is still in rolling ‘mill 


Steel plates. There is every indica- 
tion that planes, tanks, guns and 
ammunition will be rolling off the 
factory lines in enormous quantities 
before there -will be ships to carry 
them to the war fronts of the world. 


Bond Redemptions 
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while the goal set for the end of 1942 Cotter 


capacity to produce the required. 


000, 


C. P. R. Contracts 
‘ * ‘ 
For Equipment: 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—First of the largé 
railway equipment orders for the 
current year is announced by the 
Canadian Pacific. Railways. Coh- 
tracts have been placed as follows: 
500, 40-ton steel box cars ‘to Cane 
adian’Car & Foundry Co. ‘ 
250, 50-ton steel box cats and 150, 
70 ton ore cars to National Steel 
Car Corp.; and i? ee a 
50, 50-ton steel box cars to East- 
ern Car Co., a subsidiary of Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


Paper Polic 


to Clear Contracts Above 
Ceiling t 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — U. S. ce. of 
Price Administration's. régulations 
on newsprint prices have ~~ modi- 
fied slightly. 

Exporters to whom standard news- 
print was shipped, and who made 
contracts for export resale of such 
paper prior to April 1 at prices above 
the temporary ceiling established on 
that date, are permitted to.complete 
these contracts as a result of Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Temporary Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 16, 

Exporters Paid Premium 

QO. P. A. found that many. export- 
ers who made contracts before the 
regulation applied, purchased news- 


exporters face financial loss and 
their Central American and South 


are publishers, face 
supply. 


to complete contracts and sell the 
newsprint paper at contract prices. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Sales 9% ‘Ahead 


Profit in First Quarter 


Approximately $1 Per 
Share 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Saleg. of Canadian 
Fajrbanks-Morse Co..‘for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year 
were 9% ahéad of the like period a 
year ago, according to a statement 
made to the annual meeting of 
shareholders, ° 

Profit in the three months was 
equal to appreximately $1 a share 
on the common, an,amount slightly 
in excess of earnings in the same 
period of 1941. 

‘The directors have declared a 
dividend, subject to approval of the 
Foreign Exchange Confrol Board, 
of $2 a share on the common stock 
out of earnings during the 1941 
fiseal year, payable June 1. 

This compares with dividends of 
$1.25 paid during , of - which 
amount 75 cents was paid out of 


50 cents paid during 1939, brings 
payments to the highest level since 
1929-30, when the total distribution 
was $2 a share. 


Commodities 
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Bond Tenders 


12 noon, Apr."28, Canada Treasury Bills 
$45,000,000, dated Apr. 29, 1942, 
July 31, 1943.” . eased 
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Weekly Record of Financing 



























0. P. A. Modifies 


Exporters Are Allowed | 


print to fill contract orders at prices 
above the ceiling. Accordingly, these’ 


American customers, many of whom. 
shortage of 
The amendment permits exporters. 


: aes P. 


earnings in respect to 1939, and with | Rouyn—G 


May Restrict 
More Industries 


(Continued from page 1) 

ble to the draft. Permits from Selec- 
tive Service Officers do not take 
precedence over a draft call from 
the army. 

’ The list of local officers of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
slon which are authorized to grant 
permits for employment in restrict- 
occupations and industries is as 
follows: 


In some places marked with asterisk (*) 

name of local officer is not yet available. 
Pacific Region: . 

ce Manager Address, 

Neeoueerey McKinstry, 300 W. Pender 

Kamiloops—J. E. Andrews, 3rd Ave. and 


Seymour St. 
wna—J. F. Heap, 227 Bernard Ave. 
My n, Plaza Hotel Bldg. 
Nelson—*316 Baker St. 
‘ew Westminster—*46 Sixth St. 
Prince,Rupert—E. V. Whiting, 639 Third 


Prairie Region: 
Winnipeg—W. H. L. Darracott, 280 William 


Brandon—A. ©. Bain, 1042 Rosser Ave. 
Ross, 237-8th Ave. B 


Flin Flon—R. H. MacNeil, 68 Hapnot St. 

Fort Frances—G. J. » 303 Scott St. 

— William—W. Fairbridge, 201 N. Main 

Kerora—*Matheson and First Sts. 

er E. McCutcheon, 215-217 7th 

. ve. 

Medicine Hat—*Post Office Building, 

Moose Jaw—*310 Main Street. 

North Battleford—E., B. Bloomfield, 1130 
Main Street. . 

%ort Arthur—M. K. Morrison, Post Office 

Peas bert—J. Hepburn, Immigration 

Regina—G. T. E. Tomsett, 2124-11th Ave. 

Saskatoon—R. Bowers, 273 Second-Ave. §. 

Switt Current—‘? First Avenue 


Barrie—J. B. Howey, Public Bidg. 
Belleville—W. D. Ross, City Hafl. 
Brantford—J. A. Phillips, Public Bidg. 
Broc . ‘A. O’Donahoe, 197 King St. 


West. 
Costhem—s. M. Harrison, 277 William St. 
§ uth. / 
Fassel. R. Laframboise, 205 Second 


SoS. G, Malcolm, Post Office Bldg. 

elpi—H. G. Suffield. Post Office Bidg. 

Weir, 31 Walnut St. S. 
ingston—E. EB. Langdon, 300 King St. E. 

Kirkland Lake—*93 Duncan Avenue. 

Pee e: W. Boyer, 48 On- 
tario St. 

London—M. 8S. Snyder, 371-381 Richmond 
Street. 

New Toronto—H. N. Reid, 131 Sixth St. / 

Niagara Falls—K. J. Wisby, 600 Erie Ave. 

North Bay—H. A. Desjardins, 69 First Ave. 


est. 
Orillia~A. P. Leahy, 36-40 Peter St. 
Oshawa—G. L. Edmunds, 51 Simcoe St. S. 
Ottawa—A. Wood, 238 Sparks Street. 
Owen Sound—A. J. Kreutzweiser, 224- 
Ninth St. E. 
PembrokeA. B. Horwood, Public Bldg. 
Peterborough—W. H. L. Mellis, 312 George 
Street. 
St. Catharines—R. F. Clarke, 20 Queen St. 
St. Thomas—G. T. Winter, 580 Talbot St. 
Sarnia—A. E. Palmer, 215+217 North Front 
it 


Street. 
Sault Ste. Marie—J. W. Wetherall, Do- 
minion Public Bldg. 
Stratford—R, N. Watt, 19 Market St. 
Sudbury—R. H. Hall, 12 Cedar St. 
Timmins—G. E. Charron, 87 Third Ave. 
Welland—Wm. Lewis, 26 Di St. 
waene ——H, C. Stratton, Dominion Public 
ldg. 
Woodstock—R. E. Poste, 12-14 Finkie St. 
Quebec Region: 
Montreal—L. M. Lymburner, Jr., 275 Notre 
Dame Street W. 
Chicoujimi—P. L. Grenier, 11 Lafontaine 


Drummondville—G. Gagner, 510 Lindsay 
Street. 


Gratiby—J. L. Marion, 74 Mafh Street. 

Hull—O, Boucher, 123 Bridge Street. 

Joliette—R,. Coderre, Public Building. 

Lachine—J. A. Meloche, 8-19th Avenue. 

Levis—M. J. H. Tousignant, 44°Fraser St. 
uebec—S. Picard, 15 rue de la Couronne. 
were au Loup—J. A. Gendron, 20 rue de 
la r. 


. J. Primeau, Public Building. 

St. Hyacinthe—R. Forbes, Post Office Bldg. 

St. Jean—G. R. Lomme, 157 St. James St. 

St. Jerome—W. H. Sanderson, 319 Labelle 
Sireet. 

Shawinigan Falls—M. Bellefeuille, Station 
and Cecile Sts. 

ye sag H. Fortier, 4 Wellington 
St. 


Sorel—E. F. Cournoyer, Public Bldg. 

Thetford Mines—H. M. Gregoire, Old Post 
Office Bldg. 

Piene BNME A. Prefontaine, Post Of- 


ice Bidg. 
Val d’Or—J. P. Sevigny, 826 Third Ave. 
Valleyfield—L. Ladouceur, Public Bldg. 
Victoriaville—J. C. Levreault, 39 Octave 
Street. 
Maritime neta 
Moncton—S. C. Wright, Public Bldg. 
a H. - . Public nee ge 
‘amp on—J, A. » Post ce 
Charlottetown—J. B. —— 103 a" St. 
Tdmundston—H. L. Viel, Public 
64 Hollis St. 
. Cornwallis St. 
a Glasgow—W. Jo . Maritime 


St. Jonn—W. F. Reid, 80 Prince William St. 

Sydney—L. J. Curry, 337 Charlotte St. 

Truro — G. V. Jacques, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bids. 

Yarmout . T. Armstrong, Princess Blk.. 

Main St. 

U. S. Pulp and Paper 

Mills More Active 


Toronto—J. Angus, 174 Spadina Ave. / 













Ave. W. 
Victoria—C: A. Mudge, 534 Broughton St. N 
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Ontario Hydro 
Load Up 19.7% 


Niagara System Contin- 
ues to Lead, Reflecting 
Rising War Production 


Primary power load reported by 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario continues to show record 
gains. For March the total primary 
peak load is up 19.7%, with the Nia- 
S system rising 24.6% over March, 


The combined southern Ontario 
systems, Niagara, Georian Bay and 
eastern Ontario, all of which are 
linked in a major grid system, show 
maximum peak horsepower loads up 


‘| about 23%. Thunder Bay system is 


up about 11% but northern Ontario 
properties, serving’mines and min- 
ing communities, dropped 2%, attri- 
buted to the strike at Kirkland Lake 
and to the cessation of operations-by 
certain mining interests. 

@ Maximum 20-Minute Peak H.P. 

reh—— 





——Ma Incr. 
Primary Leads: 1942 1941 % 
jagara .....+++ 1,649,866 1,324,129 +246 
Eastern Ont 72,692 152,452 +-13.3 
Georgian Bay .. 43,818 +145 
Thunder Bay .. 958 91,153 +10.8 
Northern Ont. 200,498 204,771 +-2.1 
Total... 6. esces 2,167,832 1,810,777 +19.7 
Primary and Secondary Loads: 
Niagara ......+. 1,704, 1,505.094. +13.3 
Eastern Ont. .., 175,011 152,452 +148 
Georgian Bay .. 44,85 38;272  +-17.2 
Thunder Bay 36,193 91,153 +-49.4 
Northern Ont. «. 260,283 263,886 —1.4 
veovnerkeca’ 2,321,304 2,050,857 +-13.2 


. 
Far Ahead of 194] 


Returns for First. Quar- 


Increase in Traffic 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—For the first quar- 
ter of the current year, net revenues 
of Canadian National Railways at 
$15.2 millions were $4.5 millions 


millions in operating revenues, 
against which operating expenses 
increased by $10.4 millions. 

The advance in income appears to 


that in March operating revenues of 
$28.7 millions were $5.2 millions 
greater than a year ago. The amount 
of the gain was.absorbed in increas- 
ed operating expenses, while net 


226 | revenues at $6.4 millions were up 


nearly $1.5 million over March a year 
ago. 

March 

; 1942 1941 


Operating revenues .. 28,706,000 23,528,006 
Operating expenses .. 22,282,394 18,595,951 


i ene 

Net revenue ....... ¢.: 6,423,606 4,932,056 
Aggregate March 31 

Operating revenues .. 79,623,000 64,698,467 

Operating “expenses .. 64,397,841 54,006,902 


Net revenue ........ « 15,225,159 10,691,565 


Howard Smith 
Policy Outlined — 


From Our Own Correspondent ~ 

MONTREAL. — Howard Smith 
Paper Mills dividend policy: was 
outlined to shareholders at the gn- 
nual meeting. In reply to a question 
by a shareholder, Harold Crabtree, 
president, said, that when the out- 
loo}. clarifies sufficiently the direc- 
tors will not hesitate to’ take action 
on common dividends. 

Shareholders must realize, . Mr. 
Crabtree said, that the~ directors 
have a heavy responsibility for di- 
recting company affairs, that he 
himself is a large shareholder, and 
he was as anxious as anyone that 
dividends should be inaugurated. 
The board had already considered 
the matter, but it had been decided 
that. the question. should. not be 
brought up again for some months, 
until the general outlook cleared. 

Apart from Mr. Crabtree’s staté- 
ment on dividend policy, themeet- 
ing was largely routine. George H. 
Tomlinson, director, was e) a 


George W. Pauline, 
Obituaries’ 
Montreal, general manager Re 
Mix Concrete Ltd., of Montréal. 
John A. Rowland, K.C.; aged 67. 


general manager, Canada Perman- 


MONTREAL, — American : pulp | ent Mortgage Corp. and the Canada 
and paper mills operatede at 102.5% | Permanent Trust Co., director, Con- 
of rated capacity during March, ac- | tinental Life Insurance Co. 


| cording to returns compiled by the 
American Paper & Pulp Association. | real, 
This compares with 103.4% in Feb-| Westinghouse Co., Notre Dame de 
| ruary and 92.2% in March a year; Grace, Montreal. 

; ago, Preliminary figures for April 
indicate a further gain over last 


year's operating returns. 


John Palmer, aged 60, at Mont- 
district engineer, Caradian 


| John Machado, aged 45, at To- 
Bank Note Co. 


in 


SALEB BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION. GOVERNMENTS 
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Rate Due Amount Price Yield 
24% 1943-49 000,000. we hes » see 
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N. R. Revenue 


ter of 1942 Show Steady 


ahead of the same period in 1941.) 
This reflected a gain of nearly $15 


be accelerating, judged by the fact|: 


vice-president, succeeding the late 


William A. Cook, aged, 62,. at 


at Toronto, Ist vice-president and 


I 
| 
ronto, Toronto, manager, Canadian | 
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Practical Experience in Costs, Budsets, Financins, Corporation Tax Retures 
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«MY NATIONAL LIFE POLICY 


ENABLES ME 
TO SAVE WITH SECURITY...” 


says Mr. P. A. Séguin, whe 
continues: “It has been often 
and truly said: ‘The hardest 
thing is not to make money, 
but to save it.” 

“From long experience I 
have found that Life Insur- 
_ance is the surest and easiest 

way to save, because it pro- 
vides a systematic savings 
plan. Thus a long time ago 
I entrusted to the National 
Life the responsibility of 
saving my money, and I have 
reason to congratulate my- 
self on this step every day.” 


National Life 
Assurance Company ™ 


of Canada - 


Home Office Ra re 
Toronto 












Established 
1897 





Canadian International Paper an- 
nual report for’ 1941, scheduled to 
make its appearance toward the end 
of this week, will show gross in- 
come in excess.of the $54.2 millions 
reported in 1940. ° 

e statement will also show. sub- 
stantially higher provision for in- 


come and excess profits taxes, in- 
cluding about. $2.5 millions applic- 
able ‘to prior years. Even allowing 
for this, net profit for the year will 
be ahead of the $1.3 million report- 
ed in 1940. In addition, the amount 
of outstanding first mortgage bonds 
will be shown at $17,242,000. / 




















Y our EXPERIENCE 
~ . ,- has built | 
‘Our REPUTATION 





The reputation of an insurance company is 

built on something that goes béyond a surplus 

of assets oVer liabilities, beyond financial abil- 
ity to meet claims. . 


Reputation is built on the solid.foundation of 
experyence—the experience of policy holders 
- over a’period of years. It is their experience 
that has built our reputation. They have found 
the basic character of The Employers’ as a 
company—its ready desire to meet its claims 
ee its placing of the policy holders’ in- 
ests first — of importance second only to 
The Employers’ 62 years of established finan- 
cial strength. , 


| In a world of unsettled future, it is the essence 
of sound thinking to judge an insurance com- 


pany by the experience of its policy holders in 
the past. , ‘ ; 


MONTREAL,’ TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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This week The Financial Post asks —. 


Should We Abandon Professional 










For Duration of the War? 


Chas. H. Burgess 
president, C. H. Burgess & Co., 
investment dealers, Toronto,: and 
director of several large industrial 







would impair morale and darken 
the picture.. It would take away 
something integral to the life of 
every community mostly through 


standpoint, evidenced by the tre- 
mendous crowds still in attend- 
ance at the sports meets in the 


sports as a phase of vital and nec- 
essary service to our war effort 
and the maintenance of morale. 
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Well-known Canadian 
Aviation Figures Take 
Over Key Positions 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—With all legal de- 


tails out of the’way, L. B, Unwin, 
president of the newly formed 















\ heart of the Empire. * 2 8 
companion. | the mediunt of, the press: The |. : Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., an- 
Professional sport should not be | ™oney  involved-is- less serious aren J. P. Patterson, nounces appointment of leading 
allowed to interfere with the en- ame the ee effect on | John Leslie - ; a Norris-Patterson Ltd., a a re figures to direc 
listment of eligible men for the | ™4#ons of people, », Siteestealion: Sdemhelaily, “hone hai oronto, Advertising Agency. and develop the destinies of the air 


















war effort. Amateur sport among 
the forces and war workers should 
be encouraged. 

Young men should be encourag- 
ed to take interest in sport on the 
field, water or playing - courts, 
rather than in the grandstand, for 
the love of the game rather than 
for the money, ‘ 

a 


W. S. Charlton 


Vancouver, president, Golf Asso- 
ciations of Canada. 


I am very much opposed to 
abandoning professional sport -un- 
less it interferes seriously with 
the war effort. Both public and 
players must have relaxation and 
I consider it good for the morale 
of the people to participate or at- 
tend games of sport for the bene- 
fit of all. ‘ 

We cannot win the war by stay- 


Salaried sport pays its way in 


taxes and obviously. is more essen- 
tial than beverages and excessive 
luxuries. Our greatest objective 
is firm, warlike resolution and the 
epic struggle between the Leafs 
and the Wings is a striking demon- 
stration of my chief point of argu- 
ment.“f consider “pro” sport” of 
vital inspirational worth. 


s °. * 


L. G. Honnor 


News editor, King’s County Rec- 
ord, Sussex, N.B. 


Professional sport ~is big busi- 


ness and not of any benefit to the 
war effort which should over- 
shadow all activities. Thousands 
of dollars of spare funds go to 
sport interests that should go to|. 
war stamps and bonds. 


I also maintain that if hundreds 


of superbly fit young men can en- 


Athletic Union of Canada, 


My personal opinion is that dur- 
ing this. critical period all athletes 
of military age, physically fit and 
not engaged in essential war serv- 
ices should be in the armed serv- 
ices of our country. 

During the war period all ath- 
letie organizations should devote 
their time and energy to the de- 
velopment of athletes who are not 
of military age. In this time of 
stress the public can and will find 
entertainment in ways other than 
that of professional sport. 


H.J. Osborne 


Sports editor, Telegraph-Journal, 
Saint John, N.B. 

Absolutely not! The morale of 
the people during these troubled 
times should be buoyed by sport— 


A press representative on Satur- 
day evening, April 18, remarked 


over the air, from Maple Leaf |, 


Gar@ens, that “the spectators may 
be witnessing the last Stanley Cup 


Final until after the-war.” That} NEW FACTORY 


remark, I think, exemplifies, to a 
large extent, today’s trend of 


thought as regards all professional general manager of Neptune Meters 


sport. 


Although a keen follower of | Long Branch, Ont. The new factory | nying s 


sports activities, it is my opinion; 
that increasing War demands will 
require the full time services of 
the splendid young manhood now 
engaged in professional — sport. 
Every loyal Canadian and United 
States citizen’s main objective 
should, be, and I think is, “Win the 
War at all Costs.” I believe that 
both fans and players would 
readily and willingly accept a de- 
cesion to cancel professional sport 
for the duration and should the 

















have made no request that passen- 




















































companies acquired by Canadian. 
Pacific. 


C. H. Punch Dickens, has been 
placed in charge of all operations of 
the company as vice-president and 
general manager, with headquarters 
in Montreal. 


Other members of the executivé 
W. T. Randall, viée-president and | follow: : 
completion of the | ager of Westom Lines wit neva: 


quar- 
; ters in Winni 

head office plant, . TROUP. gene ral or me 

schools an pair 

has 400 feet frontage on Lakeshore with headquart ‘in’ Montreal. ap 


Road. It occupies 10 acres and offers . W. » general supervisor of 
30,000 square feet of floor space. core pee: Oe: Retain me 


No Move to Bar 


Tr avel by Rail estimated at approximately _ five 


.T. H. MOFFITT, 

I. R. G. COLLINS, secretary. 
Operate Big System 

Magnitude pf th® operations of 

the air.companies now comprising 

From Our Own Correspondent eer miles , —- vn ce 

MONTREAL. — As the railways | quired companies include Canadian 

: a Airwets Ltd.; Quebec Airways Ltd.; 

Dominion Skyways Ltd.; Arrow 


Ltd., announ 
new Canadi 


C.P.A.L, are emphasized by the fact 
that combined air mileage flown is 


th nd. ing. : : ‘ , 7 : ger travel be reduced, T. C. Lock-/ Airways Ltd.; Yukon Southern Air 
ee a ing at home and, moping. All| gage in paid sport, they would'be particularly professional sport. Federal Government so decide, I wood, Dothinion Transport Con-| Transport Ltd.; Ginger Coote Air- 
, branches of sport should contri-| petter loyed in armed f : . | would be in complete accord with Wi * Prai 
. employed in armed forces) With youngsters and oldsters in am troller, announces any move to curb | Ways Ltd.; Wings Ltd.; Prairie Air- 
bute as much as possible to war| where their efforts will aid in th that decision. : y Ltd.: Starrett Airways and 
fe : ere their efforts will aid in the | every branch of sport we should rail passenger travel will be taken | W2¥S Ste; > 4 
whe charities, fight for freedom. “ ” Oo ee P 5 “aken | Transportation Ltd., and Mackenzie 
ften * o . Professional sport ‘will not re- carry on. only it travelling interferes with | Air Service Ltd. 
Mars. HA. Daesbaen sult in winning the war. Men,| .1'Ue there are many “pro”| Rev. Andrew Rodan carrying of essential freight. Important contributions to tie 
dest PS. Fhe PXe a vuieinw’ ahi anirdied a “4 aaa | players in Canada and the United| First United Church, Vancouver,| C#"adian railways were in| British Commonwealth Air Train- 
Havelock, N.B., president, Feder- y gies now Ui 1) States of age’ for the selective C. an exceptionally good position | ing Plan arising out of the new set- 
Cy, ated Women’s Institutes of Canada.| Professional sport can better be draft. But with th t of mili : to handle heavy war traffic,|up include management of air ob- 
; ‘ ‘ .., | employed in some form of the war ee ee Lose NOt Ol: mill-| I would be in favor of the con-| better probably than United States | server schools in Edmonton, Malton, 
To me there is no question, With | (rro4 The time for “pro” sport | 2°¥ 28& those rejected by minor | tinuance of professional sport on | 724s, Mr. Lockwood said. Improve-|St. Johns, Lorette, Winnipeg and 
re IL the Hun at our front door and the}. te th ; " t P ailments, and youngsters just condition that only essential sal- ments and developments during the | Portage La Prairie, as well as one 
Jap threatening our. back, with is when the more important game coming along professional sport allée end vervitka be aid and afi ’20’s had ieft the two Canadian sys- | elementary flying training school at 
sure K d Si has been won. should éonhtihue ervices be paid and all} tems in an unparalleled position to|Cap de Madeleine. Repair plants 
. Hong song -” ingapore gone, * & * : other profits and proceeds be|handle the tremendous shipments| operated by the company under the 
lest Australia attacked, Russia fight- Should we suspend professional | given to the Red Cross. 1 believe| involved in Canada’s war effort, | plan‘ include two at Winnipeg, one 
>ro- ing for her own life and ours, that | P, Sf Mulqueen sport for the duration, we cast|that all amateur sport ‘should be and at a same time maintain their Se: Jaw and one at Cap de 
3 this is the time for an all-out war aside everything that goes to build ed wi ee : 
T to, ident, Canadi encouraged where and when it : ; : . 
ngs effort. eee ie pres ar an spirit and character. We calm our | does not interf ith th This meant, the Controller added,/ Continued and progressive devel 
; ympic Assoc 3 : oes ertere wi € war! that ordinary passenger travel need | opment of the Northern Canadian 
ago Men and -women are essential. H Winston Churchill, H troubled minds in these days of | effort. 
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fall? : 
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Walter H. Golding 
Capital Theatre, Saint John, and 
well known in New Brunswick 
sports circles, 
We need professional sport in 
this crisis. To discontinue it 










attitude that sport is a safety 
valve that should not be abandon- 
ed. Nor can I see any reason for 
differentiation between classes in 
sport, 

-In all branches of active military 
service sport is given a major 
place as.a means of keeping the 
men fit, and the same principle is 
also recognized from the civilian 


Fire; asbestos cloth- 
ing for the R.C.A.F. and 
other services is 


by J-M workers. 











@ Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 


: : Skilled J-M ccs cian onaiiiintiod come up for decision on or before 
the workers of Canadian. Johns-Manville are  that*fum the “Magic Mineral” into war- |Sune 30 next, according to J. E. 
: winning products. 


“on the job” at Asbestos, Quebec — maintain- 
ing, and increasing, Canada’s world leadership 


in asbestos production. ; 


They're busy at work in the J-M mine, largest 
asbestos mine on earth... they’re going “all out” 
in the mill and factory... more than 1500 hard- 
working, patriotic Canadian men and women 


classes of the population anything 
that contributes to this end ought 
to be developed and maintained. 
Nine out of ten people enjoy all 
kinds of sport, both amateur and 
professional, and this affords a 
relaxing of the tension and strain 
produced by war conditions. . 
For these reasons I believe we 
should continue professional 





anadian asbestos 
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‘Asbestos Pipe Cov- 
erings made in the 
J-M factory help 
war industries save 
i precious fuel. 









machines 





F. J. Thutston: f 


Editor, The Advance, Flesherton, 
Ont, 


In these days of war and strain 
it seems to me that sports of all 
kinds should be fostered.and sup- 
ported by the public. It gives re- 
laxation and enjoyment to all, be- 
sides it is splendid exercise for 
athletes, 

While professional sport is big 


Secretary, Ontario Jockey Club, 
Toronto. g 


The harder people work the 
greater is their need for recrea- 
tion, The greater the nervous 
strain the more necessity for di- 
version. This is surely not a very 
profound phychological problem. 


On the ‘other hand, in these 
times, if our responsible govern- 
ments feel that professional sport 
might interfere in any way with 
the colossal effort we are now 
faced with, professional sport 
must cease. 


C.C. Airways Faces 
Loss of Permit 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Canadian Colonial 
‘| Airways Ltd.’s continued authority 
to operate in the United States will 


Savard, -president. 

For the past 13 years this com- 
pany has operated a service be- 
tween Montreal and New York. 
Operations are subject to permit 
from the Canadian authorities and 
also from Civil Aeronautics Board 
of the United States. : 

Early in 1941 a question was rais- 
ed as to the continuation of the 
tompany’s permit to operate in the 
United States... The C.A.B. con- 
ducted an investigation and hear- 
ings on the matter. On August 13 
last the Board terminated the com- 
pany’s rights to operate with effect 
ay of December 22, 1941. , 
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Ottawa Lends Hand 

Throughout these proceedings 
Mr. Savard reports, the company 
endeayored te enlist the support of 
the Government of Canada. As a 
result of the latter’s intervention, 
following thé rendering of the de- 
cision, the company was granted on 
December 21 the right to continue 
operations until June 30, 1942. 

Canadian Airways’ contract for 
the. carriage of mail would have 
‘terminated, on December 22 last 
contem neously with the expiry 
of the United States permit, but, in: 
view of, the extension of rights, has 
been continued in effect. 

Mr. Saward reports everything 
possible is being done to convince 
the United States authorities that 
the’ company should be allowed to 
operate as heretofore. .. 


, i ’ 


i ir i ime j i i OFFICE, LONG BRANCH 
doing their important wartime job with a will. ENTRANGE TO OFFICE, 


Johns-Manville is proud of its workers ... and proudeg 
still of enjoying their goodwill. 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Mine and Factory at Asbestos, P.Q. 











VANCOUVER 


» 


-sNEPTUNE METERS: inareo: 


Head Office and Factory, Long Branch, Ont. 


Also Factory at 345 Sorauren Ave., Toronto 
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Sets Up Board 





ON Decembes 7, 1941, we learned, bitterly, 
the value of flexible and swift-moving organ- 
ization that is geared to deal with conditions © 
as they arise, even though entirely unexpected. 
The Crown Trust has acted as, Executor 
many times. We have settled many estates 
and in so doing have built an organization 
. and acquired a degree of experience that we 
' believe can be helpful to you and your family. 
With no obligation whatever on your part, 
we'll gladly tell you our whole story. 


Crown Trust 
Company | 


Executors :: Trustees :: Financial Agents 


MONTREAL TORONTO — 
393 St. James Street 80 King Street West 


Let us serve you and your family 





“ * 


"* DOMINION 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 








‘ Life Insurance estates. are 
simple and sure. Your pro- 
gramme should be built to 
provide immediate cash at 
death, plus. family income 
and -a Private Income for 
retirement. 








‘Montreal ways—Action insti- ; bondholders. The plaintiffs prin~ . 
not be restricted until some unde-| hinterland, and in‘particular the de-| tuted by J. P. Lanctot, K.C., as hold-| cipal allegation is that the Quebec . 
termined time in the future when! fense route to Yukon and Alaska | er of Montreal Tramways Co. bonds, | Act cannot validly be applied, and 
freight shipments were delayed be-| are of first importance at this time, | was returned to the Superior Court | he seeks to quash the judgment of | 
as well as in the future, Mr. Unwin| reopening the attack on the ar-/| Superior Court in which Chief 
actual space on the tracks for more | said. in commenting on the new|rangement between the company | Justice Greenshields on Dec. 22 last 





and its first and general mortgage} ratified the arrangement. 
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ww CANADA 
LONG BRANCH'ONTARIO 


- 
‘, 


Our fall co-operation in 
the war effort has necessitated 
the building of tivis new. fac- 


tory of most modern design. 


; 
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\ HT EY 4 pt Apres : * 
Rates Refused | mere rriteie co) But te iter does about $0 ot ate of brth when buying te 
_ Important developments are go-| the Work, In consequence, when | surance, according to antficial of | 
| 6 No| ing on beneath the surface in re-| the ribbon is discarded cause the| one large Canadian life company. 
W.P.T.B. Says ©| gard to the elimination of so called | Upper black half portion is, worn | He also estimates,that one in pvery 
Change” in Domestic} wasteful business practises. Gov-| ut, there is still little wear on the| ten policyholders has a discrep- 
Schedule. ernment investigator’ have been | Td. ' 4. 4 Vandy in his birth pf date which af- 
From Our Own Correspondent working on the problem for sev-| One enterprising secretary in a fects the ig age—such dis- 
MONTREAL.—The application of | eral weeks. One phase seen cer-/| large publishing firm noticed this ranging anywhere up 
Canadian railways for higher) tain isa crack down on the age old| waste'and at her suggestion from| to 1S years. | ee ; 
freight rates on export and import) habit of national distributors of| now on all office memos and simi- Kee 5 


shipments between Canadian ports 
wan jnland points in Canada has 
been turned down by the Wartime 
Prices and.Trade Board. American 
railways have secured an upward 
revision of rates on the same typé 
of freight. 

On international traffic between 







pushing their products into a com- 
petitor’s. territory regardless of 
cost. With heavy goods that policy 
is doomed, The Financial Post 
hears. Soon territory will be more 
of less frozen and competing firms 
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lar internal work, will be done 
with. the red half of the ribbon, 
saving this one company several |: 
hundreds of. dollars a year. 





More Money Circulating 
From -February, 1941, to the 
same month of 1942 there was an| 
increase of 32.5% in the amount of 
bank notes in circulation in Can- 
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Canadian and American points, Can- 
adian railways have been allowed 
a higher rate, in line with that 
charged by the American roads. 

“The general structure of railway 
rates affecting traffic within Can- 
ada will not be increased,” said the 
board. “This applies to passenger 
fares, sleeping car and parlor car 
rate and freight and express 
charges.” 

It held that Canadian conditions 
do not justify an increase in rates. 
In the U. S., increasés of 10% in 
passenger rates and varying 
amounts up to 6% in freight rates 
were’ permitted last month by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 













REAL SILK TIES 


Distinctive ties that are 
the “last word” in excellence! 
There are neat allover Maccles- 
field patterns, stripes, large 
scroll patterns and Persian rug 
designs. Made by such well-’ 

. known makers at Welch Mer- 

* getson, Holliday Brown, Sam- 
brook Witting, Hugh Parson, 
etc. 





(Continued from page 1) 
attention paid to the problem of 
mopping up that excess purchasing 
power. Congress is wrestling with 
the treasury’s tax proposals. They 
seem drastic enough to the-man on 
the street but aetually they are none 

ltoo realistic when compared with 
the tremendous iricrease in govern- 
ment spending for war purposes. 
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Three for 


Main Store—Main Floor. 
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MANAGER WANTED 


for 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Should have wide experience in personnel problems, 
including knowledge of’ wage structures, labor regula- 
tions, collective bargaining agreements, and general 
matters affecting employer-employee relations. 


GOOD SALARY FOR THE RIGHT MAN 


Apply only if possessing suitable qualifications, Supply 
ull details age, education, training, experience, and give 
ferences first letter. Applications not considered from 
pse engaged in war work. 


BOX 288, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 









CARRY ON ! 


Where you have used gunmetal and phosphor 
bronze castings, you tan specify TALSIL 
BRONZE knowing that it will have all the phy- 


sical characteristics of these copper-tin alloys. 


TALSIL BRONZE | 


This metal develops strength, toughness, a 
/ sure tightness and resistance to acid and sea 
water corrosion. It has good machining quality. 


ENDURANCE METALS 


Tin-free bearings and bushings that have ex- 

ceptionally high anti-frictional quality and 
“strength. Giving great satisfaction in difficult 

applications. 

Handy data sheets on these alloys on request. 
oe 





We can give the shipbuilding industry comprehensive 
service in castings in modified gunmetal, brazing metal 
flanges, red brass liners, bronze liners, bearing metals, 
silicon bronze and porthole castings with aluminum covers 


for blackout. 
MEMES OAR a 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Your Investment : 
Questions Answered 
‘Without Charge 


As a subscriber to The Financial Post you are entitled to 
information regarding ary Canadian investment that you 
are interested in. ¢ 

~s If not already a subscriber, address your enquiry to The 
Investment Department when sending in your subscription. 


USE THIS COUPON . 
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THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Ave. 
Toronte 2, Canada. 
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; Please send me The Financial Post for the next year (52 issues). 
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Total Ceiling Plan 
Seen Ahead in U.S. 


will be prevented from criss- 
crossing each other’s territories as 
of old. In the end the national 
distributors should about break 
even but for the duration of the 
war their products will not be 


able to‘ penetrate all the far 
cornérs of the Dominion. 
s ‘es a 


Typewriter Ribbon Economy 


Probably half the typewriter 
ribbons used in this country are of 


two colors, usually red and black.! not or does not correctly state his' be made to you automatically. 


They are designed to bring in about 
seven billions a Year of new. reven- 
ues, but very little of this will’ be 
diverted from the pockets of civil- 
ians and into the coffers of the treas- 
ury during the current year. 

Moreover, this country has never 
tackled; as Canada has, the problem 
of absorbing excess purchasing 
power by nation-wide war bond 
campaigns. National defense bond 
sales dropped to $500 millions in 
March and the total expected for 
the whole year is not more than $10 
to $12 billions. There ig, no effort 
to savings of the people in 
the manner that. they were tapped 
in Canada in our last two victory 
bond campaigns. . 

Sceptical of Wall Street 

One reason is the lack of the kind 
of selling or distribution organiza- 
tion that Canada has set up. Wash- 
ington still looks. with disfavor 
upon Wall Street and it has shown 
no disposition to utilize the machin- 
ery of the investment banking firgis 
of the counfry to organize the com- 
bined professional-volunteer system 
that rang every doorbell and ap- 
proached every worker in Canada. 

The economic theorists in Wash- 
ington look with greater favor upon 
the idea of compulsory savings. All 
sorts of plans for forcing people to 
loan their money to the government 
are being weighed.. It is likely that 
some form of compulsory savings 
will be introdyced before an inten- 
sive public bond selling campaign 
has even been’ tried. 

In‘the background of tax discus- 
sions there still lurks the shadow of 
the new deal. Most of the time con- 

. sumed on the hill in discussing the 
tax programme revolves around the 
conflict between those who feel that 
war taxation should, hit hardest 
where the new purchasing power 
exists which means in payrolls: or 
should hit hardest where“it.will per- 
form the sogfalizing function of 're- 
distributing the wealth. 

Ahead of Expectations 

In the meantime war production is 
getting into full swing and while 
detailed reports are not being Issued 
the indications are that the outp 
of war weapons is on the whol 
ahead of earlier: expectations. 

Expenditures for:new ‘tonstruc- 
tion and war production: reached 
$2.5 billions in, Marchéiand® Donald 
Nelson. Chairman ‘of the War Pro- 
duction Board, assures. the nation 
that they’ will reach $40 billions this 
year. ; 

Combined production of -the Uni+ 
ted States, Russia‘ and the. British 
Commonwealth is unquestionably 
greater than the total war production 
of the* Axis nations, but that, of 
course; does nét mean that the ac- 
cumulated reserves of the Axis, re- 


sulting from their long years of 
intensive preparedness for war, has 


been overcome. ; 
The first half of the battle of pro- 
duction has been won in the conver- 
sion of durable consumer goods §in- 
dustries to war production. By July 
1 the last of the orders taking 


“| civilian industries out of the “pro- 


duction of durable goods will be 
fully effective. Then the-second half 
of the programme will have a 
chance to get going without inter- 
rupting the production half, 
3,000 Planes Monthly 
Output of combat planes is some- 
thing in excess of 3,000 monthly 


while the goal set for the end of 1942 | Coftee 


of 10,000 planes monthly will be 


reached. An increasing percentage 


of the planes represents heavy 
bombers. 


Tank production is gaining im- 
pressively although there is. still 


some lack of standardization that is 


criticized by competent authorities, 
The gun programme has been 
slow in developing but there are in- 
dications that a mass production 
basis will shortly be achieved. 
The construction of new shipping 
tonnage is gaining slowly. The 
bottleneck is still in rolling ‘mill 


capacity to produce the required. 


Steel plates. There is every indica- 
tion that planes, tanks, guns and 
ammunition will be rolling off the 
factory lines in enormous quantities 
before there -will be ships to carry 
them to the war fronts of the world. 


Bond Redemptions 





#@xperienced help is responsible. It 


















One Mail Delivery, 
Civilians in residential: areas 
must soon reconcile themselves to 



























one postal delivery daily, Extra} 


mail to war plants and shortage of 


‘is understood that plans are far 
advanced for this curtailment and 
other economies in Canade’s postal 
service. 

© ¢ « 
Birthdays 


About one person in seven can- 





C. P. R. Contracts 
‘ & . 
For Equipment: 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—First of the large 
railway equipment orders for the 
_current year is announced by the 
Canadian Pacific. Railways. :Coh- 
tracts have been placed as follows: 

500, 40-ton steel box cars to Can- 
adian’Car & Foundry Co. en 

250, 50-ton steel box cars and’ 150, 
70 ton ore cars to National Steel 
Car Corp.; and oi 

50, 50-ton steel box cars to East-: 
ern Car Co., a subsidiary of Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


» * 
Paper Polic 
Exporters Are Allowed 
to Clear Contracts Above 
Ceiling ; 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — U. S. ce. of 
Price Administration’s: régulations 
on newsprint prices have been modi- 
fied slightly. 
Exporters to whom standard news- 


print was shipped, and who made 
contracts for export resale of such 


the temporary ceiling established on 
that date, are permitted to.complete 
these contracts as a result of Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Temporary Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 16, 
Exporters Paid Premium 

O. P. A. found that many,export- 
ers who made contracts before the 
regulation applied, purchased news- 
print to fill contract orders at prices 
above the ceiling. Accordingly, these 
exporters face financial loss and 
their Central American and South 
American customers, many of whom. 
are publishers, face shortage of 
supply. 1 

The amendment permits exporters. 
to complete contracts and sell the 
newsprint paper at contract prices. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Sales 9% ‘Ahead 


Profit in First Quarter 


Approximately $1 Per 
Share 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Sales. of Canadian 
Fajrbanks-Morse Co. ‘for the first 
quarter of. the current fiscal year 
were 9% ahéad of the like period a 
year ago, according to a statement 
made to the annual meeting of 
shareholders. ; 

Profit in the three months -was 
equal to appreximately $1 a share 
on the common, an-amount slightly 
in excess of earnings in the same 
périod of 1941. 

‘The directors have declared a 
dividend, subject to approval of the 
Foreign Exchange Confrol Board, 
of $2 a share on the common stock 
out of earnings during the 1941 
fiscal year, payable June 1. 

This compares with dividends of 


amount 75 cents was paid out of 
earnings in respect to 1939, and with 
50 cents paid during 1939, brings 
payments to the highest level since 
1929-30, when the total distribution 
was $2 a share. 





ye.@ 
Commodities 
\ : - Same 
—— vious week 
we . 
Gils <:.kgie oe ee slice | sea8- 
MODS < ssi sipen¥anseucbe 15.25 11.40 
Copper, Ib. ....... 12 12 12 
Cetton, Ib. ....... -2110 2134 1145 
‘Sugar, raw, lb. .., *.0374 -0374 -0833 
Wheat, Man. bu.) .79% 79 15% 
by AOe se eeeae 09% 09% 06% 
acvias exindy *15% >.15% 14% 
Weekly Indices “ 
U, 8S. Labor ....... » 98.1 97.9 82.9 
Wood, Gundy ...,. 0 77.1 70.2 
Dow Jones (fut.) 86.94 87.74 63.27 
Soveaaeabey 05.6 106.4 89.2 
E Monthly Indices + 
Canada (D.B.8.): fi 
Retail (Mar.)¢ ...115.9 115.7 + 108.2 
W’sale (Mar.) ... 95.1 - 94:6 85.9 
U.S. (Ja) ....05, 96.0, 93.6 80.8 
Gt. Brit, (Jan.) ...156.4 155.9 49.5 


149, 
of indices is that 1 
equals 100. ¢Base 1935-39 equals 100. the 
British index is Board of Trade converted 
oS . 
se of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle — Steers, good, over 1,050 Ib., top 
eres. Toronto. ~spperesecteee ee, New 
ork, No. 7 coffee, . Sugar—96 degrees 
centrifugal, c/f New York. Wheat—No. 1 
Calling paiens aed: kp’ the ola 
x 
Price Aéminiosetion ‘ad ae 
Bond Tenders 
12 neem, Apr.°28, Canada Treasury Bills 


000,000, dated Apr. 29, 1942 
July 31, 1943. ee per 





‘ aN 


0. P. A. Modifies'.# 


Victoria—C. A. Mudge, 534 Broughton St. 


paper prior to April 1 at prices above |- 


$1.25 paid during 1940, of . which |@ 


ada.. For the United States the in- 
crease for the same period was 
about 30%. Set 
































U. S. Dividends 


Don’t worry about having the 
274%4% deduction at the source 
made on dividends coming from 
the United States. Yes, the new 
agreement does call for 15%. But 
it hasn’t yet been ratified by the 
Senate. When it is, the rebate will 


May Restrict — 
More Industries 


(Continued from page 1) 
ble to the draft. Permits from Selec- 
tive Service Officers do not take 
precedence over a draft call from 
the army. 
’ The list of local officers of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


permits for employment in restrict- 
occupations and industries is as 
follows: 


In some places marked with asterisk (*) 
name of local officer is not yet available. 
Pacific Region: . 

ce Manager Address, 
Ememenere es McKinstry, 300 W. Pender 
Kamloops—J. E. Andrews, 3rd Ave. and 


Seymour St. 
wna—J. F. Heap, 227 Bernard Ave. 
imo—J. T. ene Piaza Hotel Bldg. 
Nelson—*316 Baker St. 
New Westminster—*46 Sixth St. 
nae upert—E. V. Whiting, 639 Third 
ve. . 


Prairie Region: 
Peete H. L. Darracott, 280 William 


Brandon—A. O. Bain, 1042 Rosser Ave. 
Calgary—W. H. Ross, 237-8th Ave. B 
Drumheller—*Public Building. : 
ton—Wm. Carnill, 10019-101A’ Ave. 
Flin Flon—R. H. MacNeil, 68 Hapnot St. 
Frances—G. J. Turgeon, 303 Scott St. 
— William—W. Fairbridge, 201 N. Main 
Kerora—*Matheson and First Sts. 
nee E. McCutcheon, 215-217 7th 
ve. S, 
Medicine Hat—* Office Building. 
Moose Jaw—*310 Main Street. 
North Battleford—E. B. Bloomfield, 1130 
Main Street. ‘ 
%ort Arthur—M. K. Morrison, Post Office 


ae 
— Albert—J. Hepburn, Immigration 


ldg. 
Regine —~G. T. E. Tomsett, 2124-1ith Ave. 
Sas R. Bowers, 213 Second-Ave. S. 
Taka eta... a 
. r, ; 

Ontario Region: BEST: Oe 
Toronto—J. Angus, 174 Spadina Ave. 
Barrie—J. B. Howey, Public Bidg. 
Belleville—W. D. Ross, mag Soo 

. A. Phillips, blic Bldg. 
. A. O’Donahoe, 197 King St. 


West. 
Ney arom prt M. Harrison, 277 William St. 
S uth. / 
Comal. R. Laframboise, 205 Second 


Galt—A. G, Malcolm, Post Office Bidg. 
Gtelph—H. G. Suffield. Post Office Bidg. 
Hamilton—G. P. Weir, 31 Walnut St. S. 
Kingston—E. E. Langdon, 300 King St. E. 
Kirkland Lake—*§3 Duncan Avenue. 
Pear erer W. Boyer, 48 On- 
o St. 
London—M. 8S. Snyder, 371-381 Richmond 
Street. 
New Toronto—H. N. Reid, 131 Sixth St. « 
Niagara Falls—K. J. Wisby, 600 Erie Ave. 
ee Bay—H. A. Desjardins, 69 First Ave. 


Orillia~A. P. Leahy, 36-40 Peter St. 

Oshawa—G. L. Edmunds, 51 Simcoe St. S. 

Ottawa—A. Wood, 238 Sparks Street. 

Owen Sound—A. J. Kreutzweiser, 224-226 
Ninth St. E. 

Pembroke—A. B. Horwood, Public Bldg. 

Peterborou, W. H. L. Mellis, 312 George 


treet. 
St. Catharines—R. F. Clarke, 20 Queen St. 
St. Thomas—G. T. Winter, 580 Talbot St. 
sg hae E. Palmer, 215-217 North Front 
treet. 
Sault Ste. Marie—J. W. Wetherall, Do- 
minion Public Bldg. 
Stratford—R, N. Watt, 19 Market St. 
Sudbury—R. H. Hall, 12 Cedar St. 
Timmins—G. E. Charron, 87 Third Ave. 
Welland—Wm. Lewis, 26 Division St. 
waene--e. C. Stratton, Dominion Public 


Woodsiock—R. E. Poste, 12-14 Finkie St. 
Quebec Region: 

Montreal—L. M. Lymburner, Jr., 275 Notre 
Dame Street W. 

Chicoujimi—P. L. Grenier, 11 Lafontaine 


Drummondville—G. Gagner, 510 Lindsay 


Street. 
Gratiby—J. L. Marion, 74 Maff Street. 
Hull—O, Boucher, 123 Bridge Street. 
Joliette—R. Coderre, Public Building. 
Lachine—J. A. Meloche, 8-19th Avenue. 
Levis—M. J. H. Tou t, 44°Fraser St. 
. Picard, 15 rue de la Couronne. 
Loup—J. A. Gendron, 20 rue de 


aha 


~ 


ue! 
Riviere du 

la Cour. 
Rouyn—G. J. Primeau, Public Building. 
St. Hyacinthe—R. Forbes, Post Office Bldg. 


St. Jean—G. R. Lomme, 157 St. James St. 
St. Jerome—W. H. Sanderson, 319 Labelle 


Street. 

Shawinigan Falls—M. Bellefeuille, Station 
and Cecile Sts. 

my tenga Re H. Fortier, 4 Wellington 


St. N. 
Sorel—E. F. Cournoyer, Public Bldg. 
Thetford Mines—H. M. Gregoire, Old Post 
Office Bldg. 
Three Rivers—J. A. Prefontaine, Post Of- 
ice Bldg. 
Val d’Or—J. P. Sevigny, 826 Third Ave. 
Valleyfield—L. Ladouceur, Public Bldg. 
Victoriaville—J. C. Levreault, 39 
Street. 
Maritime Region: 
Moncton—S. C. Wright, Public Bldg. 
Amherst—J. H. a Bldg. 
Campbellton—J. A. ——, Post 
Charlottetown—J. B, Murley, 103 
Tdmundston—H. L. Viel, Poon A 
Cornwallis St. 
a Glasgcw—W. Jollymore, Maritime 
£. 
St. John—W. F. Reid, 80 Prince William St. 
Sydney—L. J. Curry, 337 Charlotte St 


— G. V. Jacques, Bank of Nova 
Scotia Bid 


Yarmouth—¥ T. Armstrong, Princess Blk.. 
Main St. 


U. S. Pulp and Paper 
Mills More Active 


MONTREAL. — American. pulp 
and paper mills operated, at 102.5% 
of rated capacity during March, ac- 
| cording to returns compiled by the 

American Paper & Pulp Association. 

| This compares with 103.4% in Feb- 

| ruary and 92.2% in March a year 

; ago, ‘Preliminary figures for April 

, indicate a further gain over last 
year's operating returns. 
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Ontario Hydro 
Load Up 19.7% 


Niagara System Contin- 
ues to Lead, Reflecting 


Rising War Production 


Primary power load reported by 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario continues to show record 
gains. For March the total primary 
peak load is up 19.7%, with the Nia- 
gara system rising 24.6% over March, 




































The combined southern Ontario 
systems, Niagara, Georian Bay and 
eastern Ontario, all of which are 
linked in a major grid system, show 
maximum peak horsepower loads up 


up about 11% but northern Ontario 
properties, serving’mines and min- 
ing communities, dropped 2%, attri- 
buted to the strike at Kirkland Lake 
and to the cessation of operations-by 
certain mining interests. 

@ Maximum aeatens Fok LP. 





—— Mi —— Incr. 

Primary Leads: 1942 1941 %e 
Niagara .....+. + 1,649,866 1,324,129 +246 
Eastern Ont. 172,692 152,452 +-13.3 
n ‘ 43,818 ;272 +145 
Thunder Bay 100,958 91,153 +10.8 
Northern Ont. 200,498 204,771 +-2.1 
Total... ecees 2,167,832 1,810,777 +-19.7 

Primary and Secondary Leads: 

Niagara ...... +» 1,704,960 1,505.004 +13.3 
Eastern Ont » 175,011 152,452 +148 
Georgian Bay .. 44,857 ;272  -+-17.2 
Thunder Bay 136,193 91,153 -+-40.4 
Northern Ont. 283 J —14 
weesincecege 2,321,304 2,050,857 -+-13.2 


N. R. Revenue 
Far Ahead of 194] 


Returns for First Quar- 
ter of 1942 Show Steady 


Increase in Traffic 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—For the first quar- 
ter of the current year, net revenues 
of Canadian National Railways at 
$15.2 millions were $4.5 millions 


This reflected a gain of nearly $15. 
millions in operating revenues, 
against which operating expenses 
increased by $10.4 millions. 

The advance in income appears to 


that in March operating revenues of 
$28.7 millions were $5.2. millions 
greater than a year ago. The amount 
of the gain was absorbed in increas- 
ed operating expenses, while net 
revenues at $6.4 millions were up 
nearly $1.5 million over March a year 
ago. 
March 
ime 1941 


$ 
++ 28,708,000 23,526,006 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses .. 22,282,394 18,595,951 


a 
Operating revenues .. 79,623,000 64,698,467 
Operating ‘expenses ., 64,397,841 54,006,902 


Net revenue ........ « 15,225,159 “10,691,565 


Howard Smith 
Policy Outlined 


From Our Own Correspondent — 

MONTREAL. — Howard Smith 
Paper Mills dividend policy’ was 
outlined to shareholders at the an- 
nual meeting. In reply to a question 
by a shareholder, Harold Crabtree, 
president, said. that when the out- 
lool. clarifies sufficiéntly the direc- 
tors will not hesitate to take action 
on common dividends. 

Shareholders must realize, . Mr. 
Crabtree said, that. the’ directors 
have a heavy responsibility for di- 
recting company affairs, that he 
himself is a large shareholder, and 
he was as anxious as anyone that 
dividends should be inaugurated. 
The board had already considered 
the matter, but it had been decided 
that the question. should. not be 
brought up again for some months, 
until ie general outlook cleared. 
Apart from Mr. Crabtree’s. statée- 


ing was largely routine. George H. 
ee director, was e) . a 
vice-president, succeeding the late 
George W. Pauline, 


_ Obituaries’ | | 
William. A. Cook, aged 62,. at 
Montreal, general manager Ready 
Mix Concrete Ltd., of Montréal. 
John A. Rowland, K.C.; aged 67. ; 
at Toronto, Ist vice-president and | 
general manager, Canada Perman- 
ent Mortgage Corp. and the Canada 


Permanent Trust Co., director, Con- 


tinental Life Insurance Co. 

John Palmer, aged 60, at Mont- 
real, district engineer, Canadian | 
Westinghouse Co., Notre Dame de | 
Grace, Montreal. eis 

John aged 45, at To- | 
ronto, Toronto, manager, Canadian | 
Bank Note Co. . : 








Weekly Record of Financing 


SALER BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION. GOVERNMENTS 


7 .pm., May 2 La Corp. du Village de ls 
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Privately to Bank of Montreal and Syn- 
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ahead of the same period in 1941.) 


be accelerating, judged by the fact}: ternational 

nual report for’ 1941, scheduled to 
make its appearance toward the end 
of this week, will show gross in- 
come in excess.of the $54.2 millions 
reported in 1940. . 


stantially higher provision for’ in- 
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Practical Experience in Costs, Budgets, Financing, Corporation Tax Returns and 
Other Related Matters. Also Varied Professional Auditing Experience, 
‘ SUCCESSFUL RECC3D—EACELLENT REFERENCES. 


Salary $6,000.00 Per Annum. Available Approximately 5 Weeks. Interview by 
Appointment Terente or Montreal. 
BOX 2090, THE FIN§NCIAL POST, TORONTO. 





“MY NATIONAL LIFE POLICY 
ENABLES ME 
TO SAVE WITH SECURITY...” 


says Mr. P. A.. Séguin, whe 
continues: “It has been often 
and truly said: “The hardest 
thing is not to make money, 
but to save it.” 

“From lon; experience I 
have found that Life Insur- 
-ance is the surest and easiest 
way to save, because it pro- 
vides a systematic savings 
plan. Thus a long time ago 
I entrusted to the National 
Life the responsibility of 
saving my money, and I have 
reason to congratulate my- 
self on this step every day.” 


ational Life 
Assurance Company: 


of Canada - 


Established 
1897 








4 


Home Office 
Toronto 








Canadian In Paper an- 


ed in 1940. In addition, the am 
of outstanding first mortgage 
will be shown at $17,242,000. / 


e statement will also show. sub- 





~. , has built 
‘Our REPUTATION 


The reputation of an insurance company is 

built on something that goes béyond a surplus 

of assets oVer liabilities, beyond financial abil- 
_ ity to meet claims. . 


Reputation is built-on the solid foundation of 
experyence—the experience of policy holders 
- over a’period of years. It is their experience 
that has built our reputation. They have found 
the basic character of The Employers’ as a 
company—its ready desire to meet its claims 
romptly, its placing of the policy holders’ in- 
ests first — of importance second only to 
The Employers’ 62 years of established finan- 
cial strength. 


In a world of unsettled future, it is the essence 
of sound thinking to judge an insurance com- 


pany by the experience of its policy holders in 
the past. ; ‘ 


MPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 







Canada and Newfoundland. t 
MONTREAL, TORONTO,’ WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
. ‘Fire and Casualty. Insurance 





come and excess profits taxes, in- 
cluding about. $2.5 millions applic- 
able ‘to prior yéars, Even allowing 
for this, net profit for the year will 
be ahead of the $1.3 million report- 
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By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD tial civilian needs did not get 


A quiz programme for Canadian | abundance while war industries 
businessmen these days would| starved—a complicated system of 
probably include questions such | Priorities was established. 
as the following: Canada has also had its own pri- 

: orities system under R. C. Berkin- 

What ore endvete nb h shaw as director-general of 

Have WICB numbers the same) ,,iorities and chairman of the 

ae as an actual war Con- | w.+time Industries Control Board. 

i For sone time, the United States 

When ee I use eaies and system has also been extended to 

what are its eeventeneet Canadian manufacturers who re- 
} What does PRP mean? quire equipment or materials from 

To the initiate this code is quite | that country. 
practical—so much so that up- Differing Policies 
ward of 1,200 businessmen attend-| there is a fundamental differ- 
7 ee ae Puna on ence between Canada’s system and 

: ae “| that in the United States. 
tt Pee = Prime reason for the difference 


j Sas : in policy has its roots in the very 
SOPRy Sie: BeW: YORE Vere great difference in the size of the 


centive = Canada eee jobs to be controlled. Where the 
worth-while groups can be gather) Co nagian controller of chemicals 


ed together ta hear these things | may perhaps have 10 companies to 

explained. F i addition to deal with in controlling distribu- 

Canadian priority systems, thous- | tion and production of a particular 

ands of Canadian businessmen chemical product, his counterpart 

must also obey U. S. priorities. in the United States may have to 

A. A. Walker, assistant direc | deal with 500 companies. When 
i 


tor general of the priorities : . 
ae | th b e few, 
branch Department of Munitions | . e number concerned is few, it 


1 +e | i8 feasible to call all representa- 
 acstant, George Jamieson, are| “ves amecting, or perhaps hold 


3 pete h ‘| a telephone conference, and make 
taking part in just such quiz | necessary arrangements. It is not 
programmes. . nearly so easy when the numbers 

The supreme strategy requires 


to be handled run into the hun- 
that best possible use be made of | dreds, 
the productive capacities and abil- : : : 
ities of the two countries. Canada Licensed cera uicrtepetenSe 3 
has always been dependent on the 
United States for much of its in- 
dustrial equipment, many of its 
essential materials and a substan- 
tial share of the capital invested in 
its production machinery. On the 
other hand, the United States gets 
many important materials from 
Canada. 
\ First Things First 
To assure that some logical 
order existed in use of available 
materials and productive ability— 
to make certain that non-essen- 


these day lies in the procedure to 
be followed in buying materials or 
equipment from the United States. 
When a Canadian manufacturer 
wants to buy something from a 
U. S. supplier he is under exactly 
the same regulations as regards 
priorities as a company in the Uni- 
ted States would be. If he has no 


priority rating and it is not high 
enough in the graduated scale, he 
is not likely to get his goods. 
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ADVERTISING 
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Poster Advertising is so visible, 
€ so big, and rolls up by repetition 
such a powerful cumulative impres- 
sion on the minds of people that 
many think it must be expensive to 
use. 


But Poster Advertising is NOT expen- 
sive. It is within the reach of nearly 
every advertising budget. You can 
buy a Poster showing in any of our 
largest cities for as little as $6.10 per 
day; in small town markets for less 
than 29c per day. 


\ 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA 


80 Richmond Street W., Toronto 


adian manufacturers in priorities | 





f How We Fit in With 


Our System is Relatively Simple — But Uncle Sam- 








First’ of the five methods used{| Best. known, and most widely 


to grant priority ratings by U. S. 
authorities, and which were avail- 
able for Canadians, was known as 
PD-5. Priority ratings granted 
under PD-5 were for war materi- 
als and gave Canadian manufac- 
turers exactly the same status as 
U. S. manufacturers in the same 
catégory. 

This PD-5 form has been super- 
seded by PD-3-A which is still 
used to get priority rating for 
materials needed to complete 
Airect war orders. 

Second method used a form 
known as PD-1-A. It was used 
when no other procedure was 
available. It required the appli- 
cant to state his case—to tell what 
he wanted and what he planned 
to use it for. It required complete 
enough “information to permit 
Washington authorities to get a 
picture of what the applicant 
manufacturer’s real position was 
in order that his orders could be 
rated according to the master plan 
for defense strategy. 


Blanket Ratings 

Third step used is what is known 
as “Preference Rating~ Orders,” 
designed to handle special diffi- 
culties and situations. Applica- 
tions granted under this procedure 
gave blanket ratings for special 
industries and businesses, For ex- 
ample, P-56 gives blanket prefer- 
ehce rating to base metal mines; 
P,47 gives similar treatment to 
commercial airlines. - 


| 
| 


priority rating, he just does not | 
get the goods. Even if he has a| 





Trends 


IN INVESTMENT 


| Canada’s industrial output seems 
| likely to peak sometime this sum- 
mer. This condition has been sug- 
gested by official announcements 
and seems to be confirmied by much 
publicity given to growing labor 
shortages, particularly in skilled 
and highly trained lines. Most of 
the new war plants built since Sept., 
1939, are now in production or néar- 
| ing that stage. This does not mean 





that further output gains will not 
take place, but the physical room 
| for enlargement is becoming less. 
For company earnings, this fact 
has significance, It suggests that op- 
| portunities for gain in net’ profits 
| will be limited, particularly when it 
_ is remembered that taxes are so de- 
| Signed to take off by far the major 
| Share of any gains in operating earn- 

ings. The converse is, however, that 

earnings should be pretty well main- 
| tained at last year’s level with the 
| exception of lines particularly hard 

hit by necessary restrictions and ma- 
| terial shortages, 


| Canadian investors are still some- 
, what puzzled by the workings of the 
withholding tax agreement. between 
Canada and the United States. They 
‘find it difficult to understand why 
| dividends coming from the United 
States still have a tax deducted at 
the source at the 27%% rate when 





used of the “Preference Rating 
Orders” is P-100. This assigns 
what is termed an A-10 priority 
rating to a wide range of indus- 
tries and materials, In particular 
it is used to get rating for main- 
tenance repairs and operating 
supplies, both of which are care- 
fully defined in the regulations: 
This A-10 priority rating given 
under the P-100 applications is 
just about the lowest rating which 
can’be expected to produce the 
materials needed; sometimes. it 
fails and more urgent methods 
are required, 


Fourth of the methods devélop- 
ed at Washington was a system of 
preference ratings. for building 
projects, better known as P-orders. 
They are used where a project 
such as a shell manufacturing 
plant requires steel from the Uni- 
ted States to complete its construc- 
tion. To use this preference rat- 
ing system, it is necessary to 
“present, a case.” 

PRP is Latest 

Fifth, and most important, of 
these priority methods is the 
most recent which has already 
been mentioned. The “Production 
Requirements Plan,” or PRP, is 
on a different. basis than the 
others. It is available for manu- 
facturers of all kinds and they are 
urged to use this method wher- 
ever possible. . 

Its major advantage—a very 
real one under prevailing condi- 


| ane | 

PAYROLL and COST-of-LIVING INDEX 
(Payroll—Can. Bank of Commerce) 

(Cost of Living—D. B. $.) 


Strongly inflationary and raising the pressure on Canada’s price control system is 
the increasing separation of these two graphs. The cost of living in Canada, as indi- 
cated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index, has risen 14.5% since immediately 
_prior to outbreak of war. In contrast with this relatively small rise—and practical 
stability for the past six months—is the very sharp and continuing rise of payrolls 
as measured by the index of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, which rose 66.3% 
in the same period. At the' year-end peak, payrolls were 80% above Oétobér, 1939. 
This fact dramatizes the job which price control in this country is attempting. This 
increased payroll iicome—the most spendable kind of income—is rolling up higher 
and higher. Allowed to operate freely its impact on our wartime economy would 
be very serious. Fortunately war loans, war savings certificates and other war 
policies have drained off at least $1 billion of this “spendable” surplus. 


Market Opinions 


Close followers of stock market 
action are still unable to find con- 
vincing evidence of an immediate 
change in trend although continuing 
confident that reversal of long 
re can be expected eventu- 
ally. ‘ 

Barron’s, N.Y. (The Trader)— 
With business booming and forward 
orders at a record high, which, iné1- 
dentally tops by 50% the figure pre- 
vailing when stocks were at the Sept. 
12, 19389, peak, non-confiscatory taxes 
would radically change the outlook 
for equity earnings and dividends. 
Unless the United States, under the 





stantial sources,of crude oil produc- 
tion, Among those favored is Inter- 
national Petroleum, a stock also 
widely favored by Canadians, 
During wartime, oil products are 
of course of tremendous importance 
and for the future, there are the new 
uses which are being developed. 
Examples are the intensive Use of 
petroleum in making synthetic rub- 
ber and the recent development of 
a new plastic of alcohol combined 
with coal tar acid, regarded as one 
of the most important advances in 


the plastic field for. @ number of 
years. ; 
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tions—is that it permits the gath- 
ering of a complete picture of the 
material requirements. of the 
whole country for three months 
in advance. It gives inventory 
positions and gives the essential 
basis for long range planning of 
war and civilian'production. 

PRP is a production control sys- 
tem, It tells where all the mater- 
ials are and where they are going. 
In making application, manufac- 
turers are required to estimate 
their needs three months jn ad- 
vance, an essential factor ef- 
fective over-all planning. The 
objective is to get the entire U. S. 
and Canadian industry operating 
under PRP by July. 

Four Applications Annually 

The plan assigns a rating teeach 
company making application, It 
only needs four applications per 
year, instead of one for each order. 
The only exception to its use is for 
new capital eguipment. It per- 
mits maintenance of normal 
inventories at. all times and 
eliminates the unfair and unsound 
condition so often found, where 
one company may have a yeai’s 
supply of materials and his com- 
petitor have only, two weeks’ 
supply. 

Canadian manufacturers using 
the PRP system are urged always 
to send a supplementary letter of 
explanation with their applica- 
tion. The form is long and compli- 
cated. It requires most complete 
information as to what is wanted, 












cloak of wartime controls, is headed 
toward socialism, stocks at current 
quotations are highly appealing 
long-term investments. 

s ¢ © 


Barron’s, N.Y.—(The Dow Theor- 
ist) — New lows in the Dow-Jones 
industrial and railroad average last 
week effectively reconfirmed the 
primary trend of thé stock .market 
as down. Each reconfirmation of 
a primary trend has less importance 
than the one which has preceded it. 
After the market has been going 
down for more than two years—in 
the present. instance since Sept., 
1939—new lows are hardly to be 
depended on for long-term invest- 
ment planning. Rather do they sug- 
gest the advisability of preparing 
for buying opportunities. 





Caldwell Linen Mills shares have 
been listed) on the. Toronto Stock 
Exchange under ticker abbreviation 
CAL. Transfer agent and registrar 
is the Royal Trust Co., Toronto and 
Montreal. 





Montreal Tramways Comipany's 
old general and refunding mortgage 
_bonds have been taken from the list 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
They have been replaced with the 


new general mortgage bonds to an 


amount of $26,047,400. 


Significant Investors’ Index Numbers , 
Textiles Food Power 
ch, Pul and = and . 
and Mill- Cloth- allied Bever- Bldg. and ait. Total 


No.of  eduip. paper ing ‘Oils in Banks 
Securities 8 "9 ct. it so ig a rs 
(Base 1935-39=100) ' 


Has Different Problem | 


how much.is on hand and the “end 
use,” or what is going.to be made 
from the materials requested. 

‘Sometimes Canadian manufac- 
turers may be unable to answer all 
the questions, due perhaps to dif- 
fering conditions. But they are 
urged always to explain why any 
questions are unanswered. Some 
may wonder why, for example, 
they should specify in requesting 
priority rating on steel plates, 
how much of each width of steel 
plate they want. What this manu- 
facturer may not know, however, 
is that whereas there may be only 
four manufacttrers of steel plates 
above 48 in. in width, there may 
be 50 firms able to supply plates 
under this width. 


Detail Supply Sources 


Further evidence of __inter- 
dependence is the requirement 
that sources of supply, both in 
Canada and the United States, 
must be given: It is essential to 
have a clear picture of the entire 
manufacturing requirements. To 
give this,.both Canadian and Uni- 
ted States sources of supply are 
necessary. 

PRP is available for manufac- 
turers or producers only. It can- 
not be used by a wholesaler or 
jobber for his own requirements. 
As its name indicates, it is a plan 


to assure “First things First” in 


production, not distribution. 'Cop- 


ies of all orders must be sent to 


Ottawa. Where the‘ultimate user 


of the material has been granted 
a preference rating, this rating can 
be “extended” by the manufac- 
turer to'the jobber who may be 


supplying his needs. 
Ottawa’s Job 


Ottawa's function in this maze 
of orders and forms is to interpret 
U. S. regulations. Actual ratings 
are assigned in Washington.. How 
necessary this job of interpreta- 
tion may be is indicated from the 
fact that there have been approxi- 
mately 122 of the P-orders to date, 
732 PD forms, 110 Material Con- 
servation Orders and about 70 


Limitation orders. 


This function of interpretation 
is growing in importance. In one 
week as many as 7,000 applications 
for U. S. priority ratings were 
handled. Hundreds of applica- 
tions were held up because they 
were incorrectly completed. Mis- 
takes may cause stoppage of a 


whole war industry. 


To help Canadian manufactur- 
efs in this task, regional offices 
are being established in main in- 
Two 
have already been opened, in Van- 
couver and Toronto, and a third 


dustrial centres of Canada. 


is to be opéned soon in Halifax. 
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" LIVINGSTON STOKER SALES CO. 
Toronto: 1187 Bay St. 


-—Hainilton, Ont. 
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. Save Now and Benefit’ Later 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 


“Telephoge: EL gin 4321 





¥ 


Every extra dollar you save to invest im 
more Victory Bonds accomplishes two vital 
objectives. - 


It helps to provide mioney that Canada so 
urgently requires for war purposes. It will 
also build up for you an after-the-war reserve. 


We will gladly fill your order for Victory 
Bonds, Write or telephone. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


GESTETNER SGheea 
IN WAR - AS 


Livingston Stokers, No. 10 
Elementary Flying Training 
School, Mount Hope, Ont 





— Lgsites— 


These stokers are playing an important part in 
fuel conservation as their contribution +0 
Canada's war-winning. 


The dollar conservation in using stoker coal 
instead of ‘igher cost coal increases Canada's 
dollar reserve. . 


To these factors are added the high mechanical 
efficiency and long life of the Livingston. These 
provide the reasons why the Livingston stoker is 
Canada's choice for Canada's needs. 
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orrawa.— as for i Aor telesales 
jo approximately $100 millions a 
soa the amount of individu 

savings being invested by Cana- 
dians in Victory Bonds, War Sav- 
ings Certificates and War Savings 
Stamps, were outlined here by 
George W. Spinney, chairman of the 
National War Finance Committee, 


— Bond 


MARKETS 


Sterling-payment bonds involved 
in the recent repatriation move be* 
tween Canada and the United King- 
dom, where held by Canadians, can 
be sold to the Dominion at the Cana- 
gian dollar equivalent of prices paid 
to British holders. Since the holders 
of these Dominion and guaranteed 
jssued had their securities requisi- 
tioned in Britain under the order an- 
nounced Jan. 26 last, they have to a 
certain extent been orphan bonds in 
this country. This applies particu- 
Jarly to those payable in sterling 
only and not to the same extent to 
those with Canadian pay options, 
_Because they were sterling issues,’ 
jt was a kind of distress market with 
the seller having to take what he 
could get. 

Thus, it is understood there is ad- 
vantage to Canadian holders of these 
sterling pay bonds in accepting the 
Dominion offer to sell at last Janu- 
ary’s fixed price. In the. case of 
some with optional payment fea- 
tures, the immediate advantage miay 
not be great. 


Canadians wishing to sell Domin- 
jon bonds under this offer should 
communicate with the Bank of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, and for C.N.R. issues 
with the registrar, C.N.R., Montreal. 


It is also announced that all Grand 
Trunk Railway 4% guaranteed stock 
outstanding is being redeemed Nov. 
1, 1942. 

The sterling issues involved in the 
purchase offer are: 


Dominion of Canada, 242%, 1960; 
Canadian National Railways, 2°% i: 
Canadian North. Alta. Riwy.. 34%, 1960; 
Canadian North. Ont. Riwy., 342%, 1961; 
Canadian Northern Railway, 342° , 1958; 
Canadian Northern Railway, 3%,. 1953; 
Grand Trunk, 5%, perpetual; 

Great Western, 5°:, tual; 

Northern Railway, 4%. perpetual; 

Canada Atlantic, 4%, 1955; 

Canadian North. Pacific, 4% & eee 1950; 


Canadian North Western 442%, 1943; 

Grand Trunk Pacific, 4% , 1955; 

Grand Trunk Western, ‘4c. 

St. John and Quebec, 4%, 1962; 

Candn. North) Ont. Riwy., “4%, perpetual: 

Candn. North. Que. Riwy., 4%, perpetual: 
Railways, 4%, perpetual; 


Canadian Natl, 
Quebec & Lake St. Jchn, 4%. perpetual; 
Northern Railway, 6%, 3rd a: 
Wellington, Grey & _— 

* ss 


have just received payment of 
another 10% 


ago these bonds were quoted at 60 
* Today they are quoted at 62 

ater allowing for the April 15 
Pe 


Thus the market still considers 
Abitibi bonds worth a little more 
now than they ‘were a year after 23% 
has been repaid on the principa pak 
Partly accounting -for this is con- 
tinued accumulation of interest at 
the 5% nate. It seems reasonable to 
expect further principal repayments 
this year if prospects for a final re- 






Abitibi 5% bonds have given a 
satisfactory performance for inves- | 
tors over the past year. eee | 


on the principal, fol- | 
lowing 13% paid Oct. 15 last. A year | end 2 June. 


BONDS, 


This is the goal he placed before 
members of the committee whén 
they met to fortfulate plans and 
policies for a year-round, integrated 
effort. 

If it were reached, it would virtu- 
ally double the amount of individual 
savings which have beén invested 
in the war effort in the last 12 
months by Canadians. 

To achieve this objective, Mr. 
Spinney announced a three-point 
programme: 

. (a) Canada will continue large, 
periodical “blitz” drivés for Vie- 
tory Loans. 

(b) In between these campaigns, | . 
Victory Loan bonds of $50 and $100 
denominations will be made avail- 
able to the public “over the 
counter.” 


(c) At the same time new impe- 
tus will be given to the sale of War 
Savings Certificates and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. Certificates are to be 
made available for sale over the 
counter in banks and other places 
of business and a systematic selling 


Steel of Canada 
Sales Higher . 


From Our Own Corréspendent 

MONTREAL.—Steel Co. of Can- 
ada’s production records are only 
limited by the available supply of 
basic steel, according to a statement 
made at the annual meeting by Ross 
H. McMaster, president. Sales and 
value, for the first quarter of 1942, 
comparéd with. the same peridd of 
1941, increased 33%. 

Shipments for. March were the 
highest for this month in the history 
of the company. This was possible, 
said Mr. McMaster, because new 
plant facilities were compléted late 
in 1941. - 

Preference to Plate. 

He said in the assignment of steél. 
preference is given to the plate 
mills. As a consequence, tonnage 
available for other needs has been 
curtailed. Mr. McMaster, said that 
the unused potential capacity for 
other rotled products makes it a 
question “of national urgency whe- 
ther a further increase in steel pro- 
duction should not be considered in 
order to meet the insatiable demands 
of the war effort.” 

Mr. McMaster said that, having 
| regard to the total cost and length 
|of time required, expansion of ex- 
isting facilities will show a substan- 
tial saving comparéd with any alter- 
native scheme. 

In order to improve the dispgtch 
| of loaded lake vessels carrying ore 
and coal, Mr. McMaster reported 
that a third unloading base iS béing 
installed at the company’s docks, 
and will likely be operating by. the 


He also reported that owing to 
the restrictions. in the use of tin, 
the substitution of bonderized plate, 
a chemically treated product, in 
place of tinplate, has required the 
purchase of new. equipment, 


Bills 
A slightly lower cost basis is ré- 
ported for the latest sale of $45 
millions of Dominion of Canada 
treasury bills. Dated April 1, to 
mature July 17, the bills brought 








Want to Get Canadians Saving 
$100 Millions Per Month — 


of war scams will be 
throughout the Dominion. 


Aim isto tap all sources of income 
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Defers Interest — 


Loss of Mont. Tramway 
- Ineome Makes Step 


pressed! Necessary 


From Our Own Correspondent 








United Securities [Manitoba Bowed Com. 


Reaches All-time Peak — 


Manitoba’s’ Stovintiaily owned, Number of customers served at 
Commission preter a 


Power 


MONTREAL.—In line with ex+| the year ended Nov. 30, 1941. The 
systema’ oyees, business | pectations, United Securities Ltd.,| result is the net profit in| trici: 
and professional men, .salariéd offi+! jointly controlled by Shawirtigan 


cials, those.in receipt of investment 


income, and 80 on. . 


‘Must Double Savings 

Mr. Spinney reported that in order 
to meet the borrowihg requiremen 
of the governmént, Canadians would 
need to double or more than double 


. 


the amount of current savings at 


present being invested in Victory 
Loans, War Savings Certificates ahd 
War Savings Stamps. 

- The amount invested by indivi- 
duals in this way in the past 12 
months is placed at $600 to $700 mil- 
lions. In addition, corporations con- 
tributed almost a billion dollars. 

Combined total for both individual 
and corporation subscriptions in the 
current fiscal year would reach well 
over $2 billion dollars, were the 
objective achieved. 


New Committee 

A nation-wide committee of 57 
members representing previous Vic- 
tory Loan organizations, the original 
War Savings organization, banks, 
trust; loan and insurance companies, 
labor, women of Canada and others. 
has been named to direct the new 
programme, There is a smaller ex- 
ecutive committee to work directly 


with Mr. Spinney, consisting of the 
provineial chairmen of National War 


Finance Committee, 


a 


. 
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ry the Rt: Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
Prime Minister of Canada 


The pledge from which the present government ig-asking to be freed is not , 
related to any ordinary day-to-day matter of policy. It is a pledge which was 
made specifically in relation to the conduct of the present war. It is a pledge 
which was’ given, by government and opposition alike, before and since 

thé outbreak of the war, and to. which, at the time it was made, no political 
party took exception. The present House of Commons was returned in the 
light of that pledge. 


The pledge not to impose conscription for service overseas was given in 














Water and Power Co. and Montreal 
Light Heat and Power Cons., has 


arinounted deferment of bond inter- 


est and sinking fund payments due 
on May 1 next in respect to all out- 
standing bonds. At present there 
are $3,351,500 of collateral trust 
bonds in the hands of the public. 

Revenue position of the company 
has been sharply affected by the 
deferment of dividends by Montreal 
Tramways Co. in which United 
Securities holds controlling interest 
in the capital stock. 

Income Off Sharply : 

United Securities’ finan state- 
ment for the year ended March 31; 
1942; shows gross revenue of $133,- 
608. This compares with $311,095 
the year before. After expenses. 
etc., there was a deficit of $114,275 
compared with surplus in the 1041 
fiscal year of $53,945. 


At the end of last March invest- | § 


ments of the company had a book 
value of $9,125,006, ee repre- 
sented by holdings ' of Montreal 
Tramways common stocks The mar- 
ket value of the portfolio was $2,- 
592,310. At the close of the previous: 
fiscal year investments had a book 
value of $9,214,740 and a market 
value of $3,280,198. In addition to 
investments the company has cash 
on hand of $47,373 and call loans 
of $90,000, contrasted with’ $151,553 
and $100,000, respectively, a year. 


ago. 
In the balance sheet, funded debt 
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: | financed by the Dominion 
























































; organization of the company do not} an average of '99.86452, or a cost 
No. 16 develop faster than they are at| basis of 0.544%. Previous issue cost 
; present. the Dominion 0.55%. 
Training 
i. Oe Company Reports 
Paramount Kitchener | Allens Kingston 
of Paramount Kitchener Theatres! Allens Kingston. Theatre Lid., 
Ltd, Famous Players Canadian | affiliate of Famous Players Can- 
Corp. affiliate, reports net profits | adian Corp., reports net profits for 
for 1941 equivalent to $3.99 a share | 1941 equivalent to $5.66 a share on 
on its 7% cumulative preferred! its 8% preferred stock’ compared 
$3.91 a share in 1940. Dividends paid | with $6.82 a share in 1940. Prefer- 
for each year were $5 a share, leav-| ence shares are in arrears frony 
ing arrears from March 31, 1931. | April 1, 1932, less 6%% paid on sub- 
Income and Surplus Account ~ | sequent arrears. 
Years Ended —-* 1949 Income and Surplus Account 
« « Years Ended Dec. 31 
Total Total earnings, .-.... 18.123 13.238 - ° 
ation .. »765 , 
“incomes EP taxea 806 3:90 Less! Debrecation... Aaah 41h 
Net profit ........000s 6313 6,184 “income EP. txes 6383 6 
* Pret. divds. 7,005 7,895 | Net profit ........00+ 9,622 11,253 
Binet ter vier =... 1,582 1711 | Less: Pref. divds. .... 13,175 is 175 
Add: Prev. surpius . 8,001 9,712 | Heticit for year ...... 3,553 1,922 
Profit on bonds «,.. S  Laeekes Add: Prev. surplus .. 18,611 21.883 
Eimed surp. forward = 6,424 8,001) earned. surp. forward 16,058 19,611 
—— share: sie 9 | Earned oe tkiees 
’ 8 sconsseuaayes 5. 00 See shaninnfees es x 
Working opr ¢ | Working capital’:{':: 53,463 52.088 
Current assets ....... 16,389 9,473 CI 
Urrent liabilities .... 8,241 3,512 Allens London 
ee ee Working capital ..... 8,148 5,961/ Allens London Theatre Ltd. 
Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
Allens St. Catharines affiliate, reports $3.14 a share 
Allens St. Catharines Theatre Ltd., earned on its 8% preferred stock in 
affiliate of Famous Players Can- | 1941 compared with. $2.93 a share in 
rt in adian Corp., reports net profit for | 1940. Payment of $5 a share in divi- 
pa 1941 equivalent to $4.68 a share on ends left arrears from Mar, 31, 1931, 
on 40 its 7% preference stock, against $4.28 | \less the $5 paid last year. 
a share in 1940. Dividends paid for | appemn and Sore aeocont 
1941 were $4 a share, leaving arrears | oe 1e41 1900 
from July, 1933, less $4 a share. | : $ $ 
' aortas and Sarplus Account = gecuing pe cass et ae 
MBLION §.nasess F ’ 
as coal sore Baie a ee Income &'E. P. taxes 556 756 
$ £ Renov. & rep. w/o . OAT sabcke 
' : Total earnings ......., 7,322 7,498 — 
nada‘ : Depreciation... 2,468 «= 2,412 | Net profit asses 3618 3,371 
s Income & E. P. taxes 873 1,087 | Less: Pref. divds. .... 5,750 5,750 
Net profit ...0......., 3,981 3,640 | Deficit for year ...... 2,132 2,379 
Pref. divds. .,.. 3,400 3,825 | Add: Prev. deficit ... 53,788 =—-51.359 
° Surplus for year ..... 581 Deficit forward ....., 55,870 7 
hanced : Prev. deficit 20,706 20,001 Earned por ahery: i r . 
CTTEG ..«cece eee . . 
These Deticit forward iesbee 20,205 20,786 WG cas Aen cdshes 5,00 5.00 
: ~ Working capital ..... 13,436 10,223 
toker i¢ raed Pe _— 68 ($4.28 
) Paid. '"! oe 0 4.50 Strand Hamilton 
é Working capital “3.0%. 9,372 6,322 


Strand Hamilton Theatre Ltd., 
controlled by Famous Players Can- 
adian Corp., reports lower gross‘and 
net profits for 1941 than in 1 
Dividends paid in each of the p t 
sheet two years have totalled $12 a share, 
ted as at Dec. 31, 1941, has been | or payments for 1% years, leaving 

uced to $1,302 after providing| no arrears at the end of 1941. 


250 for debenture redemption. 
as A t 
There were $155,900 of the 6% non- oe iaded De a. 


Medalta Potteries 
Medalta Potteries Ltd., Medicine 
at, Alta., reports net profit of $6,- 

%6 in 1941. Deficit on the balance 


Cumulative debentures, due. 1963, 1941 1940 
utstanding at the end of 1941. Total earnings ......: 10,240 13,161 
Income and Su Account Less: ass 3 3, 
Year Ended “tec 3 1941 Income & E. P. taxes 2, 3, 
Total ear je 414422 | Net profit «+ ans, 
Lows: Deprectation 2222002222221 © afat | eee? "Bree: divdsc’ 12. Spon. ome 
Income and EP. iaxes....... 10,000 | Deficit for year ..... ‘ a 
Depletion .. : 400 | Add: Prev. surplus HE 28 
Bu peccentn | CORRE OO GUE score lwecate 
Tplus for year ..........,,04 6,946 
Lest: Previous deficit ....... eee 1,998 —— rp. forward 32,187 36,985 
Approp. for deb, POEs wakseedss 6.250 snes oe r share: $5.35 
Deficit forward... i302 Seni ieee co 
Working capital 2202220772222. 46400 | Working capiial's.... 56682 (81,0 


ofder to niaintain the unity of Canada. Without this assurance, | do not 
believe that parliament would have given, as it did, prompt and wholehearted 
approval to Canada’s éntry into the war. It was the trust of the people in the 

.|_ pledged word of the government which then maintained our national unity. 


We must never lose sight of the importance of national unity. National unity 
is, | believe, more essential to the success of the war effort of any country 
than most other factors combined. “Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation, and a house divided against a house falleth”. 
The issue at present is not conscription; it is whether or not the government, 
subject to its responsibility to parliament, is to be free to decide that 
question itself in the light of alt national considerations. The government is 
not asking you to say whether or not. conscription should be adopted. That 
responsibility the government is asking you to leave to itself and to 
parliament, with entire freedom to decide the question on its merits. 
A part of our forces should be kept in Canada to protect us against attack; 
a part of our forces should be sent overseas to help defeat the enemy and 
thus prevent him from attacking Canada. Both tasks are equally essential to 
our safety. Anyone who tells you that only one of thése tasks is necessary 

- is deceiving you. Unless we continue to do all we can to help others, we shall 
have no right to expect them to do all they can to help us. Until the present 
tide of conquest is turned into overwhelming defeat for the enemy, no 
country — and assuredly not Canada can consider itself secure. 


Here surely is the most powerful of reasons why every effort should be 

made, as it is being made, alike by the United States and Canada, to help the 
other united nations to engage the enemy and try to defeat him whete he 

is to be found to-day. We cannot defend our country ahd save our homes 

and families by waiting at home for the enemy to attack us. Every country 

that has stood behind its own defences in this war has sooner or later been 

attacked. To remain on the defensive is the surest way to bring- the war 


to Canada. 


Aggression has followed aggression with such speed in so many parts of the 
world that no one can now predict what new areas the war may reach next 
year, next month or next week, Danger threatens us from the east and from 

. the west. It is in the face of this peril that for the defence of our freedom 
and of our country, the government asks you to give it a free hand. 





tingham, chairman, 
states that a portion of these gains 
were not due to normal ph iyiete but 
to serving airfields. and military 
training camps and to increased 
population and activities in the 


cities and ‘towns adjacent to these |. 


services. 

Reserves are now equivalent to 
45% of: the commission’s physical 
properties. Investments in replace- 
ment ahd sinking fund reserves at 
Nov. 30 last included: Dominion of 
Canada bonds, $1.2 million; Mani- 
- bonds, $1.1 million; plant $402,- 


Extensions to the services and faci- 
lities last year were confined te ad- 
ditions required to serve airfields, 
military establishments, and work 
ern- 
ment. Electrical energy distributed | ress 
increased 33.11% over 1940. Sales of 
as increased 2.15% and of steam 
heat 12.37%.. The gas and steam 
utility serves the city of Brandon. 


new | Nov. 30, last was 18,479 
and 


with 17,509 a year earlier. oer 
cally all of the electricity distributed 
is purchased and the total of elec- 
tricity generated and p 
1941 was 49.4 million k.w.h. —— 
37.1 million k.w.h. in 1940. 
were 151 cities, towns and — 
served at the year-end, a gain of 
from the previous year. 
Income and oe or” caryeg 





Years lov. 
1941 1940 
$ & 

Operating revenue ... 1,320,659 1,115,006 
Add: Other income... 215,645 206,944 

Total earnings ....... 1,536,304 1 
Less: Oper. expenses 697,912 045 
ede tps 186,633 - 206,764 
Interest & sink. fund 259,194 . 277,277 
Amort. assets ...... 3 3.924 
Net profit ............ 224.986 139,946 

Lesé appropriaticns: 

Addit. d jation 60,258 60,000 
Rate stabi ee 80,000 20,000 
Contingencies ...... 60,000 30,000 
Bad debts .......... 10,000 15,000 
ee 
Surplus for year ...... 14,7 14,946 
Add: Prev surplus .. 24, 16,470 
Adjustments (net) i 94,596 ° 7S: .is035 
Less: Adjusts. (net)... —...... 6,727 
Earned surplus fwd. . 50,667 24,689 





Quebec’s Sales Tax 


is shown at $4,025,500, as against $4,- Big Income Source 


143,500 the previous year. On the 
bonded debt now outstanding, the 
company holds , $674 


Plan is Expected 

The company has two months’ 
grace under the terms of the trust 
deed before there is an actual de- 
fault on the bonds. It is anticipated 
that a scheme or arrangement will 
be submitted to the bondholders 
shortly. , 





From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Quebec’s sales 


/000 par value. | tax produced a revenue of $11,999,- 
| 899 during the 1941-42 fiscal year, 


according to Hon. J. A. Mathewson, 
provincial treasurer. The year be- 
fore, the province collected $6,457,905 
from the same source, Administra- 
tive costs of ebec sales tax during 
the two financial periods amounted 
to $200,932. 


| The scheduled appearance of this “As I See It® 


has been advanced to’ 


bring you these timely 


messages from the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition. The next in this 
"series will appear on May [3th. 





fetter on Monday next. 


o ‘ 


‘ 





‘On. the 
“Record 


Burlap is under strict control; 
manufa¢turers limited to 75% of 
quantities used in 1941. Imports 
must be reported to the Cotton Ad- 
ministrator and exports subject to 





‘| permit from the Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce.. 


Coal = coke consumers strongly 
urged. by Coal Administrator to 
take delivery now for next fall and 


Telephone services will be con- 
trolled and regulated by the Ad- 


. winter. 


———- —=—=——ee | Ministrator of Services to ensure 


telephone service for essential pur- 
poses. Effettive April 8. 

J. V. Scrivener named head of 
sub-regional office of the W.P.T.B. 
in Prince Rupert, +> 

W. Grey Masson appointed head 
of the Ottawa sub-office of the 
W.P.T.B. to serve in the city and 
the county of Carlton. 

40 miles ar hour is the new speed 
limit to be enforced throughout 
Canada from May 1. 

H. Nolan Macpherson appointed 
regional representative, Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel in 
thé Vancouver area. 

Nine types of guns and 11 types 
of carriages or mountings are being 
produced in Canada. Eleven Cafia- 
dian plants have made their first 
shipment of larger guns, small arms 
or mountings since the beginning of } 
the year. 

Civilian trap and skeet shooting 
and the use of small arms ammuni- 
tion at all fairs and exhibitions and 
in all commercial shooting galleries 
is prohibited. 


Steve production will be further | the reactions of men and equipment 
curtailed from April 15 and all| under these conditions. 


THE PLEBISCITE 
AS | SEE IT. 





by the one R. B. HANSON 
Leader of the Opposition wd 


The fact which confronts us now is that the Plebiscite is to be held. Asa 
law-abiding citizen, | accept — as | ask you to accept — the accomplished 
position. Whether we like the procedure of the Plebiscite or not, we are 
faced now with only one duty: to answer one, question, “YES” or “NO”. 
How can total war be waged if there is any territorial limitation upon the 
disposition of our Armed Forces? Is it not a first principle of military 
strategy that the enemy should be sought oyt and defeated before he 
reaches our own shores? Is it not in our own interest that the enemy 
should be defeated as far away as possible from our own shores? 
Either we strengthen our Allies of the United Nations who are in the front 
firing line today, or, we shall become the battleground of tomorrow. 
| do believe that the best defence of Canada lies on the English Channel, 
in Russia, in the deserts of Libya, in the Near East, in Australia, and on the 
Islands of the South Pacific —in a word, wherever the enemy may be found, 


It would be folly for me to forecast where the best place to defend Canada . 
will be in six months time. | do not know. Even our military experts do not 
know. But what I do know is, that, if it becomes evident that the best place 
to defend Canada is in Australia, in Libya, in Russia, or even in Alaska, 
there should be no restriction which would prevent our Government and 
our Parliament from sending our Forces wherever our best defence lies. 


Our duty is clear. Mr. King and his Government must be released from 

any restrictions, legal or moral, with respect to the service of our manpower 
at this most critical juncture. — : 
To vote “YES” is not to vote for any political Party. Let me emphasize that. 
This Plebiscite has no relationship to the fortunes of the Liberal Party, or 
the Conservative Party, or any other Party. To vote “YES”, is simply to 
ensure that the Government will not be paralyzed and shackled by 
dangerous and unwise restrictions upon the use of our manpower. 

To vote “YES” is ... to vote confidence in the ability and the urgent necessity 
of Canada as a nation to play her full part in the conquest of the forces of evil. 
The fate of the Government is-not at stake, but the fate of Canada may be. 
If the Plebiscite fails to show a majority, and a substantial majority, then 
God hélp Canada — anything may happen, or, worse still, nothing may 
happen, at least until disaster is upon us. 
The necessity of the hour requires us to unite in this Coantty from coast to 
coast, in a common purpose, regardless of what the consequence may be 
to any political party. And let us never forget that the common purpose in 
which we must unite-is not for the survival of a political party; it is for our 
own survival, for the survival of our homes, our people, and our right to 
choose a political party — for the survival of this nation. 

There is only one course for us, the sovereign people of Canada, to pursue 
at this time. We can, if we will, give the Government moral f 
total war — it has the legal right now. Lat ap remoye avery abplatie ahd 


o 


Th pc ee Ca Une Wot fry he Hal Sa Fond 











S. G. Blaylock, president and man- 
aging director of Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. of Canada, has 
been elected a director of the Bank 
of Montreal. 





stoves manufactured after present 
stocks of parts are exhausted will 
have to conform to rigid wartime 
specifications. (M. & §. No. 813) 

Wheat to be used as base of in- 
dustrial alcohol by all major dis- 
tillers to relieve the shortage of 
molasses. It is estimated that be- 
tween two and three million bushels 
of wheat will be required each 
year. (M. & §. No. 815). 


12 more low pressure chambers 
for, student airmen have been pur- 
chased. Thése pressure chambers 
simulate conditions at high altitudes 
and are used primarily to determine 
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~The Ed 


Are Subsidies Inflationary? 

The price ceiling plan is intended to curb in- 
flation. There are economists and business men 
who hold the view that the/payment of huge sub- 
sidies, in order to keep down the cost of living, 
is inflationary. It pours, they argue, large sums 
into the stream of public buying power when the 
aim of governnient policy should be to restrict the 
public’s ability to buy, particularly its ability to 
buy things that can be done without in wartime. 
They argue, too, that keeping prices down — 
again, particularly prices of non-essentials—at a 
time when payrolls are swollen, is a sure-fire en- 
couragement to the “buying spree” which the 
government is so desirous of avoiding. 

There are “57 varieties” of inflation and the pub- 
lic usually mixes up several of them in any single 
discussion. But the view presented is one worthy 
of consideration. 

Here is, no doubt, the answer that government 
economists would give, if the problem were put 
to them: 


1. That ‘any inflationary influence in the sub- 
sidies is offset by the fact that the money to pay 
them is taken right out of the public’s buying 
power, either in taxes or loans, Thus the net 
effect is neither to increase nor decrease the total 
income of the people; it merely redistributes it. 

2. That the real inflation we are seeking to 
guard against is a run-away rise in prices; and 
it is worth paying a substantial sum in taxes to 
achieve ‘this control, 


Merge U. S.-Canada Air Training 

Following his visit to Washington, last ‘week, 
Prime Minister King has announced probability 
of a merging of the various air training pro- 
grammes under way in Canada and the United 
States. would seem like a logical and sen- 
sible move. 

No matter whether air power alone will be 
sufficient to turn the scales in favor of the United 
Nations, all military strategists agree that an abun- 
dant and steady flow of trained air crews is eSsen- 
tial for victory. The Empire Air Training Plan has 
done aril amazingly good job in developing the 
machinery for turning out those crews in Canada. 
It has furnished a huge supply already but it is 
becoming increasingly doubtful whether it can 
keep it up on the present flow of the basic raw 
material—men of the right age and education. 

The American magazine Fortune is dubious, 

In a sober survey of the whole plan various 
doubts are advanced and as a solution it is.sug- 
gested that the U. S. and Empire trafning facilities 
be integrated. As the Fortune writer sees it, we 
have the machinery but are growing short of man 
power—the United States has an abundance of the 

‘highest quality of man power, but is seriously 
lacking in immediate training thachinery, 

Strongest argument. for the merger would be 
the possible saving in time, a commodity which 
the United Nations have an alarmingly limited 
supply. If it would result in twice as many trained 
American air crews six months hence, then that 
result would go a long way in offsetting any 
disadvantages. 

To maintain a flow of 30,000 tra airmen @ 
year states the Fortune survey, the ire Train- 
ing plan needs at least 50,000 recruits annually, 
allowing for a believed 40% wastage due to vari- 
ous kinds of unfitness for air ‘crews as revealed 
during training. Of suitable material from the 
standpoint of physique and education, only about 
13,500 eligibles become of age each year in Canada. 
There is also a backlog of about 38,000 among the 
unenlisted youth of the Dominion. 

Until recently the gap has been bridged by 
drawing of this current backlog and'by drafts 
from the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
Empire, and, until Pearl Harbor, about 4,000 a 
year from the United States, But Empire sup- 
plies are getting short. Much of the cream has 
been skimmed, particularly in Britain. Older or 
less well educated men are being taken into the 





Air Force, and the percentage of failures during . 


the training period is increasing. In the United 
States, on the other hand, man power eligible 
for air crews is almost unlimited, but due to lack 
of training facilities Washington’s hope of attain- 
ing its objective of 140,000 trained airmen this 
‘ year, is not too bright. 


Other People’s VAOWS: oscar 


* 
¥ 


torial 


The Financial Post’s 
Platform For War 


1, Effective eae of all BA proceabag ma- 

terials, we capacity a power, 
without reservation, for an all-out war effort. 

2. A national cabinet, representative of all loyal 
groups, and consisting of Canada’s ablest 
brains. . 


An inner war cabinet, free'from departmental : 
: duties, to plan the nation’s war effort and 

see that the plans are carried out. — 
4. A non-political industrial executive to organ~ 

ize and direct procurement of war = 

-as-we-go policy, to the very limit con- , 

: oaks with = meus war effort, to avert 

inflation. 


6. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
bodies or private individuals. : 


"7. A national programme to deal with post-war 
employment and relief problems. 


Do We Need This Buying Brake? 


In the recent Victory Loan, Canadian war 
workers made an excellent showing. To their 
efforts much of the credit goes for making the 
loan a huge success. So long as such co-operation 
is forthcoming no system of conipulsory savings 
should be necessary. 

So far the government has indicated little 
interest in any form of compulsory saving. Some 
Ottawa spokesmen have plainly intimated that 
they fear such a course would tend to detract 
from voluntary war savings and might prove 
prohibitive in’ cost. ; 

Advocates of a policy of systematic and substan- 
tial compulsory savings out of wartime wages cite 
these advantages: 

1, It would create a steady source of revenue 
to meet soaring war expenditures. 

2. It would restrict current consumer spend- 
ing, and thus check inflation. 

3. It would create a substantial nest egg for 
workers in the post war transition period. 

All of these points are vitally important but 
none more so than the last. While the average 
*person is facing critical times today, unless we 
are a great deal more fortunate than after the 
first Great War, the beginning of the peace will 
certainly not end our troubles. A portion of war 
savings then if gradually released will do much 
toward smoothing the economic curve. But volun- 
tary savings will work equally well as those 
collected by other means. 

During the first two years of the war any form 





-of compulsory savings was largely’ unnecessary 


and might have been unfair to those workers who, 
after a long depression, had good wages and 
an opportunity to re-equip their homes, for the 
first time in several years. 

Admittedly the situation is far different today. 
Now we need every bit of capacity we can afford 
for-war and consumers must get along with a mini- 
mum of goods, It is vital that all but bare sub- 
sistence buying be postponed until the peace. 

To achieve this objective all surplus spending 
power must be drained .off in the form of war 
taxation and war savings, both certificates and 
bonds, and existing supply of consumer goods 
rationed. if necessary to ensure equitable distri- 
bution, This combination of compulsory taxation, 
selective rationing and voluntary saving appears 
to be working fairly well and so long as it con- 
tinues to work it will not be necessary to consider 
more rigorous and far less palatable measures. 





Too Many Delusions 


There are still a great many delusions about 
‘the war; delusions that are dangerously too pre- 
valent; delusions such as these: 

1, That we are certain to win. 

There is no absolute assurance that we shall 
‘win, In fact, it would be wise for all of us to 
‘recognize that we could lose the war. Probably 
we. won't; but we shall have to intensify our 
effort to insure victory. 

‘2. That Canada has less at ‘stake than Britain, 

There are certain newspapers and many speak- 
ers in Canada who constantly reiterate this claim. 

This isn’t Britain’s war any more than it is our 
war. This war is not like a fire in someone else’s 
house, where one lends a hand just as a good 
neighbour. It’s a conflagration, set by arsonists 
who are still running amok. Every one is in dan- 


» MS” ia tt q Pe 7 5 
is Sas . 
+h We ay eh te ay 
Ck ; : : 


ger until the 
the arsonists rounded up. | ee 


3. That we are fighting gentlemen. 

io one ever sayhitit ws. Ame! &: poet Sy ; 
of our policies and attitudes in -treatment of 
enemy aliens, in the one-sided observance of 
certain “rules” of warfare, in our policies toward 
Axis rubber stamps (such as those at Vichy) we 
act as.though we were fighting’a gentlemanly 
against chivalrous people. : 

4. That the weapons and ‘tactics that won other 
wars will win this one. 

So far is this from the truth that it can be said 
that some of the methods that won for Germany 
in 1939 and 1940 are in large measure already 
outmoded in 1942. There is an “art of war” and 
staff colleges may teach it. But unconventional 
inventive genius will’ have to provide us with the 
new tools we need and with new tactics. 

The “Commando’s” are an. example of: such 


‘brilliant genius, skilfully applied. Yet there are 


senior men in our fighting services who are 
opposed to Commando training. They call 
Commando raids “murder.” Well, we can’t pussy- 
foot with Nazis who started the bombing of open 
cities and Japs who bayonet their prisoners. 

5. That we have plenty of time to win because 
our giant industrial strength will eventually 
break down the Axis enemy. 

It will—if the enemy does not defeat us before 
we mobilize our strength. 

Time is short. This year, 1942, will be the 
critical year of the war. Yet we in Canada—to. 
take one example—talk about conscription not 
being needed before 1943. 

True we cannot hope to win the war in 1942. 
But it will take more men and weapons and ships 
than we now have, merely to hold the Axis in 
1942 so that we can retain control of the strategic 
springboards for our own 1943 attack. 





-  ABig Job Well Done 


Morris W. Wilson has returned to Canada to 
devote ‘his full time to the job of managing the 
Royal Bank of Canada, He returns because the 
job he set out to do has been done and done well. 
For two years ‘he spent the greater part of his time 
in Washington, first as director of the British -Air 
Mission and, since the unfortunate death of Rt. 
Hon, Arthur B: Purvis, as chairman of the British 
Supply Council. His task was to convince those 
in authority in the United States ofthe extreme 
and urgent nature of the British and Allied supply 
problem. He did this in a way which should for- 
ever earn him the gratitude of fellow citizens. / 

Canada has all too few men of the calibre of 
Morris W. Wilson. He is big in mind and in vision. 
He has patience, diplomacy and tact. His qualities 
are such that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
envision his own government neglecting to make 
use of those talents which have brought him to 
the top. The job he undertook to do in Washington 
is finished, It is only natural that after two very 
strenuous years he would like to return to. 
his profession of banking. However, his release 
from. work in Washington and return to Canada, 
makes available a man whose abilities could be 
most usefully employed'in our own direct war 
effort, , 





Editorials in Brief 

On a train recently a member of the,editorial staff 

of The Financial Post got into conversation with a 

Canadian tank corporal. In ten minutes the corporal 
had volunteered the following facts: 


1. His battalion and brigade and previous ones to 
which he was attached. 

2. How long he had been in the army. 

3. Every camp he had been in and the training he 
had taken in each, ‘ 

4. When he hoped to go overseas. 

5. Particulars about the armament, fire-power, 
horsepower, etc., of the tanks with which he had 
trained. 

6. Certain other facts that can not be detailed 
because they represent military secrets so important 
that special censorship orders have been issued in 
respect to them. 


Obviously, it is not possible to overdo the training “ 


not only of our soldiers but also of the civilian popu- 
lation in the necessary wartime art of silence about 
certain types of information. 


‘ 


conflagration has been stopped.and 


The Canadian 


Editorial ef the Week 


We Are Still Losing 
Family Herald and Weekly Star 

The forces and resources of the Allies 
are NOT so superior as we once thought. 
They are not superior at all. The, Allies 
have been losing the war since it started, 
and are still losing it. ; The tide has not 
yet turned. It will not turn except by 
our own efforts and sacrifices. ~ 

The forces are so evenly balanced that 
Canada could turn the scales. The dif- 
ference between a full, wholehearted 
effort by Canada, and the present “mod- 
erate” war effort, might prove the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 

Those who vote “No” at the plebiscite 
are voting to put Canadian civilians on 
the gallows, to have Canadian women 
machine-gunned, to bring fire and 
bombs to Canadian homes. 

And they are voting for Canada’s cer- 
tain defeat. ; 

For Canada can no more defend itself 
against the conquering hordes of Ger- 
many and Japan, than butter can defend 
itself against a hot knife! : 

Russia, ready, fully armed, and with 
15 times our population, has not been 
able to save hundreds of millions of its 
richest acres from capture or destruc- 
tion. 

‘ Could Canada do better? 

And if invasion did come. How would 
we feel if our American, British and 
Australian allies voted.to “defend them- 
selves at home?” : 


As Others See Us 
atte Pe 


Asked by The Financial Post what 
should be done about the Japanese resi- 
dents in Canada, Yick Wong, president 


\ 
and editor-in-chief of the Chinese Times, 
Toronto, concluded his expressed opinion 
in these words: “There are no: Japanese 
Canadians, and therefore the ‘Dominion 
Government in dealing with the Japan- 
ese in Canada, must regard them as 
Japanese only.” 

We think Mr. Wong is right. As this 
newspaper has contended on more than 
one occasion since Japan’s war aims and 
methods of conducting warfare were re- 
vealed, every Japanese in this Dominion, 
whether born in Canada or in Japan, 
must be regarded as a dangerous poten- 
tial enemy with brutal instincts. 


Staple Foods 
Port Arthur News-Chronicle 

In the days before the war when Can- 
ada was finding difficulty in selling its 
wheat, Hon. C. D. Howe said the prob- 
lem of surplus would be solved if every 
person\in Canada would eat another slice 
of bread every day. 

It seems potatoes are now getting into 
the same category as wheat but there 
is a possibility that both bread and po- 
tatoes will be more generally used before 
the war is over. National leaders have 
advised that Canadians will have to 
simplify their standard of living, which 
probably means there will be more use 
of the staples, the bread which is the 
staff of life and the potatoes, which are 
or have heretofore been the base or 
foundation of the meal, 

The Toronto Financial Post puts it 
this way: ‘ 

“Now we are going to be asked to 
make some further cuts in our consum 
tion of eggs, meats, and certain 
products in, order that the British people 
may continue to get enough to eat. We 
will do this and we should do it thahk- 
fully, remembering that had we been 
living on the other side of the Atlantic 
it would be a case of eating less, where- 


as en this continent we simply switch to 
something more plentiful. That some- 
thing, in most cases, will be bread for 
which we have a superabundance of raw 
material.” 


The Mail-hox 
Victory Loan 

Editor, The Financial Post: 

I have just finished reading “Staff 
Writer’s” articles on the montes collected 
by the Dominion Government from the 
public during the past twelvemonths; 
including proceeds from the two Victory 
Loans. I note amounts collected from 
corporations, and credit to be given them 


.a8 subscribing to the Victory Loans’ 


Special Names, Granted they subscribed, 
and put up the 10% down payment, But 
how long did they, or over 50%, carry 
the bonds on a bank loan before selling. 
According to your paper, between the 
First and Second Victory Loan, Char- 
tered Banks holdings increased $170 mil- 
lions, and Life Insurance Companies in- 
creased or took oh another $50 millions. 
What the Trust Companies and other in- 
stitutions increased, you would know. 
According to these increases the ma- 
jority of the corporations subscribed, 
then sold within a few months after the 
First Victory Loan was over, and the 
bank and the institutions no doubt had 
to buy them in order to have a stable 
market or to keep the price up. So we 
have these firms with, no doubt, their 
10% back. Ang we have a Second Vic- 


ee Te Ee es So 


I understand the Chartered Banks re- 
ceive a % of 1% commission on this busi- 
ness, therefore it would appear that the 
powers that be are playing Santa Claus 
to the banks, by pressing for this 10% 
method, knowing that they will be sold 
within a few months, and the banks will 
have to take on most of them. Why not 
sell them to the banks in the first place 
and save these millions of commission. 
This would be no more inflation than the 
present method but it would certainly 
save a lot of money. ' 
Thorold, Ont. J. F) Wedge. 


Editor’s Note.—Admittedly “under- 
writing” subscriptions played a large 
part of securing almost a billion dollars 
from Canadians for the second Victory 
Loan. But there was a much more effec- 
tive emphasis the last time on securing 
subscriptions from individuals who can 
be expected to hold their.bonds, perhaps 
to maturity. Steps were taken to dis- 
courage selling of other Dominion bonds 
to subscribe for the new loan merely to 
make a favorable showing. Each suc- 
ceeding loan ‘is likely to find stronger 
efforts made to corral the savings and 
excess income of individual Canadians, 
Probably the only real advantage of the 
“underwriting” subscriptions from large 
corporations is the added time they per- 
mit to digest the huge loans and to find 
eventual buyers who are able to, hold 
for extended periods. 


Naming the War 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

In The Financial. Post of last week ~ 
a numbep of names were for 
the present All Nations War .or Con- 
tinental Conflict, none.of which seems 
be entirely suitable. . 

- This is a war in which.one side wishes 


to enforce an orderof tyranny, oppres- 


“ 
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HOW QUICKLY THESE “WATCHDOGS” GROW? 


Post-Seripts:)i. ..) - 


"in the presentation of news, but has built 


- ' 
Working Newspaperman 

‘Last week Arthur Ford, editor-in-chief 
of the London Free Press was elected 
president of the Canadian Press, co- 
operative news-gathering service of Can- 
adian daily newspapers. Ih casting about 
for some post- 
script material on 
Mr. Ford, The Fi- 
nancial Post got in 
touch with J. F. B. 
Livesay former 
C.P. general'man- 
ager and old time 
newspaperman 
now retired on his 
country home 
near Clarkson. 
Ontario. “Ill be 
glad to write 
sométhing my- 
self,” said’ Mr. 
“Livesay and here 
it is: 

“All his life 
Arthur Ford has 
been a working. newspaperman, re- 
porter. and editor. We were a tough 
crowd on the old Winnipeg Telegram 
when he joined the staff about the time 
in 1905 that M. E. Nichols, now publisher 
of the Vancouver Province, took over 
the paper from W. Sanford-Evans. The 
.Telegram, never very sure'on its finan- 


° / 





_ (ARTHUR FORD 


cial feet, had its vicissitudes, but none ~ 


the less was a good paper to work for 
and had a loyal and even brilliant staff, 
many of whom later made their mark 
across the country. 3 


“Arthur Ford was obviously an intel- 
lectual and we were at first inclined to 
look on him. asa ‘journalist,’ 
as he-was that rare bird in those days, 
a newspaperman who; did not drink. 


' But.as we came to know him, we dis- 


covered a thorough good fellow and a 
real newspaperman, just as eager and 
able as any of us to put over a ‘scoop, 
He’was, and indeed still is, a first class 
reporter, To him fell many heavy as- 
signments, particularly in ‘the, political 
field, all a-boil those days*in «Manitoba. 
As a Conservative himself he was par- 
ticularly valuable to The Telegram, in 


‘more ways than one’ the organ of the 


Conservative party under the Rodmond 
Roblin-Bob Rogers regime. 7 

_ “Before long he was promoted to vari- 
ous desk jobs and at a later period be- 
came editor-in-chief, But perhaps his 
most notable work for the Winnjpeg 
Telegram was as its Ottawa corresporid- 
ent, where he became a leading member 
of the Press Gallery. 

“As the years went on he gravitated 
thence to become editor-in-chief of the 
London (Ont.) Free Press, where he has 
not only maintained its high standard 


to establish an Order of freedom, peace 
and security.. Therefore I think World 
Order War is a name, brief, accurately 
descriptive, having a fair degree of allit- 
eration and entirely suitable. 

A. W. Smith. 
Montreal. . 


Editor, The Financial Post: : 

My suggestion for a name for this war 
is “Second and Final Christian Crusade” 
to stamp out modern barbarism. 

H. J. Mero, 
Windsor. 





Editor, The Financial Post: 

If I am not too late I offer the follow- 
ing suggestion as a name to apply to this 
war. Call it the “Pacatla War,” a word 
coined’ by using part of each name 
(Pacific-Atlantic). These two oceans 
cover a large portion of the world, and 
the war has spread over both oceans. 

J. B. Rittenhouse 


Sayings of the Week 


“We must cease assuming that. de- 
mocracy is self-perpetuating.” — Dr. 


Harry N. Wright, President, City College 


of New York; ' 


* * ‘6 





up its editorial page to be one of the 
most distinguished in the country. 

“He joined the Board of the Canadian 
Press, where he proved particularly 
valuable, not only as an all-round news- 
paperman, but because his Winnipeg ex- 
perience, in the pioneer days of co-operd- 
tive news gathering and distribution, had ° 
convinced him of the necessity of a strong 
and national news organization, owned 
by the daily newspaper publishers, above 
politics and devoted to the idea df pre- 
senting factual and impartial news to the 
public. y 

“Arthur Ford is a fine citizen, loyal 
in friendship and of the stuff of strong 
leadership, and his promotion to the 
presidency of the Canadian Press in 
these days of stress is of good augury.” 


Heads C.P.A.L. 
Quiet, _ unassuming, 51-year-old 


‘Laurence Bertram Unwin, has been ap- 


pointed president of the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Ltd., one of the largest 
airline organizations on the North 
American contin- 

ent. His selection 
for that important 
post was a natural 
one. In his capa- 
m= city as vice-presi- 
® dent of finance for 
the Canadian 
Pacific Railway he 
conducted the né- 
gotiations which 
brought together 
a half dozen or 
more air trans- 
port companies 
ms operating from the 
St. Lawrence 
River in the East 
: to the Yukon in 
the far West. He has travelled over these 
routes, He knows the personnel and the 


L, B. UNWIN 


_ problems which face this form of trans- 


port, Above all, he has imagination and 
can see the vital place which air trans- 
port will occupy in the world of to- 
morrow, 

, English born, “Larry” Unwin left his 
native Kent at the age of 19 to come to 
Canada. His first job in this country 
was with the Canadian Pacific as a clerk 
at Chapleau, Ont. Three years later he 
was promoted to be accountant at White 
River. Like many other newly-arrived 
Englishmen, Mr. Unwin joined up when 
war broke out in 1914. His promotion 
through tHe ranks was rapid, rising from 
a private to a major. !Also he was award- 
ed the Military Cross. 

He returned to the Canadian Pacific 
in 1919 as statistician, a post he held 
for the next nine years when he was 
appointed assistant comptroller at the 
head office in Montreal. In 1932 he was 
made- comptroller and in 1935 assumed 


“his present title of vice-president and 


treasurer. 

Mr. Unwin is a Canadian Pacific 
man. By this is meant his working days 
are devoted wholly to the interests of 
the company. However, his interests ex- 
tend well beyond the range of rail trans- 
portation. For example, he is a director 
of Associated Screen News, Admiral 
Beatty Hotel, Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., Toronto Terminal Railways Co., 
Quebec Central Railway and Quebes 
Salvage and Wrecking Co. 

During the past two years and more 

he has spent a great deal of time nego- 
tiating for control of the airlines which 
now go to make up the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines. 
_ The big job which now faces him is 
the welding of the various units of the 
CPAL into one homogeneous whole. 
There will be many headaches, and per- 
haps disappointments, but in Larry 
Unwin the Canadian Pacific has picked 
a@ man whose well-balanced judgment 
ensures that the “World’s Great Trans- 
portation System” will have its place in 
the air transport field of the future. 


Handicrafts Booster 
Next week, most of the top floor of 
Eaton's big Toronto College Street Store, 
including the Auditorium, will be de- 
voted to an exhibition of Canadian 
handicrafts. There will be special rooms 


’ *featuring hand-made furniture, hand- 


“Unless Canadians measure up to their 
responsibility, we are living in the twi- 
light of our civilization.”—Labor Min- 
ister Humphrey Mitchell, speaking at 
Thorold last week. . 


* * 7 


“It is perhaps well that the horrifying 
o a man unwittingly under- 
takes when he marries should not be 
more generally known, if it is in the 
national interest to promote marriages.” 
—J. V. McAree, in his “Fourth Column,” 


a 
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woven rugs, blankets and drapes. There 
will be “Canadian. pottery, Canadian 
metalwork and jewellery. 

. Dominant figure behind the exhibi- 
tion is Mrs. Grant Marriott, an intensely 
enthusiastic and business-like woman 
who, for the last"20 years has trav. 


élled up, down and across Canada 


and\ most of Europe searching for new 
skills and new designs. Her journeyings 
have taken her into Quebec -+homes 
where every singie bit of furniture, 


every piece of linen, every rug and 
---<-@very blanket were produced by hand 


4 
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‘occupations leave people with much un- 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


from the bush, fields, and flocks, on the 
farms where these homes stand. They 
have taken her among the glass crafts. 
men of Sweden, among the weavers, 
carvers and metalworkers of Finland 
Denmark and Central Europe. They 
have taken her’ through New Canadian 
settlements of Western Canada where 
men and women skilled in the old hang. 
made crafts of ancient Europe, are now 
adapting that skill to genuine Canadign 
designs. They have taken her to ‘the 
United States where large retail shops 
are now looking to Canada as a possible 
source of merchandise they can no 
longer get in Europe. 

Mrs, Marriott’s interest in Canadian 
handicraft is well and long embedded 













’The cuts bave not 
enough to really ht 
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place since the mi 
average for the pa 


It is a genuine inheritance from he & : 


early Canadian ancestors. Her grand. 
father’s people, the Heaths, settled op 
“Clergy Reserves” land in Norfolk 
county, Ont., back in 1790, with the deeg 
granted by George IH. The 105th anni. 
versary of the building of the homestead 
of her mother’s family, the Shearer's 
and which.a branch of the family stil] 
occupy, takes place this summer in Vit. 
toria also in Norfolk County. 

Much that went into the Heath 
home, like that of every other pioneers 
in the country, was the product of skilled 
hands from local raw materials. Mrs 
Marriott doesn’t believe that we have to 
go back completely to that condition 
today, but she does believe, and-en- 
phatically, that we should revive thos 
early skills so that if necessary we cau, 
with dignity, comfort and peace of mini, 
weather any postwar storm of poverty 
ahead. She is particularly, interested in 
those more isolated areas where seasonal 


profitable time on their hands, 

We have, argues Mrs, Marriott, every- 
thing necessary; an abundance of wood, 
metals and clays. We can grow the finest 
wool and flax, We have a fair amount 
of native skill, recently reinforced with 
that of refugee craftsmen from Europe, 
All that is required is a revival of in- 
terest, encouragement and continuous 
firmness in eliminating poor and unsuit- 
able designs. Handicrafts, she says, must 
lead machine production, giving it bet- 
ter design, better quality. They must 
not be a poor second cousin. In prat- 
tically every person, she argues, there is 
a natural craving to create something 
with his own hands. 

Mrs. Marriott is firmly convinced that 
the average Canadian does not yet ap- 
preciate or realize the potential richness 
of our native handicrafts, outside per 
haps certain sections of the Maritime 
provinces, rural Quebec and the new set- 
tlements of western Canada where life 
has been a little “harder,” a little more 
natural, which probably explains the 
greater appreciation. Abroad, how- 
ever, the situation is different. A dis 
play of Canadian handicf#fts under Mrs. 
Marriott's charge at the International 
Exhibition in Paris in 1937, created 
‘marked attention, especially the Indiaa 
work shown. 

Mrs. Marriott is permanent secretary 
of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild (On- 
tario), which) is sponsoring the exbi- 
bition next week, 

The Governor General will open the 
show which will display in addition # 
the products of Canada’s handicraft 
workers, the best of other Canadian arts 
—painting, sculpture, music, literature, 
etc. 


Stop Melf .. <¢ 


“And her husband has a prosperous 
business, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, he is taking in a lot of money- 
Only last night he told me a receiver Was 
to be appointed to assist him.” 
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The many years of investment experi- é 
ence and the facilities of an extensive 
eT organization are placed at the service * 
(lliitsdee. Whee antictal enex: of our clients. This service may be 


ance that it is quite in order to secured at any of ovr branches. =“ 
hand across the counter or deliver } 


unwrapped, a number of commodi- : 
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tainers suitable for carrying. If a 
chased at the same time, a wrap- \ LIMITED 
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New Order Restricts, Deliveries Exe hinges and ,Refunds 


savings effected will be a ma- This money extends an order of tainers or bottles as this fits in event where there is no intention 
terial help to. retailers operating the Services Administrator which | with the salvage campaign being | of keeping the articles is now out. 
under the ceiling and will also aid for some time has prohibited any | carried out by most retailers. Re-| Except in the case of individual 
in the conservation of rubber, | retailer from making more than trieving used cartons and bottles | items of house furnishings priced 
gasoline and motorized equipment. one motogized delivery a day over | has meant a considerable 10; shil colabeubily Ak tadee than 410 

_Those householders who have | the same route, or in the same/ to some stores, a saving made par-| no goods can be retailed or de- 
been accustomed to having every-| 2fea, extept to. certain essential | ti owing to the/ livered to a customer on approval. 
thing: from a’ toothbrush up de-| Cccupations: The house furnishings excep- 
livered will now find ‘them-| It is felt this, new order will not tions is made as it is felt that while 
selves asked to take then | ly eliminate many trivial trips |. 


By ROBERT C. STARK 


On the auction block of war 
there is a steady pounding of Mar’s 
hammer these days as more and 
more retail business practices get 
the “Going, going, gone” treatment 
in favor of more essential needs. 

The retail end of Canadian busi- 
ness is under minute official scru- 
tiny and this week brought fur- 


munitions supplies. Canada’s re- 
















number of small articles are pur- 
Buyers are not being allowed an 
















‘The cuts have not yet gone deep 


ther restrictions in line with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s 
opinion that “certain unessential 
gnd wasteful trade practices have 
peen developed in the retail trade 
which in. the national’ interest 
should be eliminated during war- 


purchase 


Despite the additional restric- 
tions, very adequate services are 
still being offered to Canadians. 


to 


enough to really hurt, although the 





along . with 


them. 
From how on no retailer is allowed 
to deliver from ‘his store, to any 
one purchaser, any goods unless 
the total value is $1 or more. This 
does not apply to purchases of 
fish or meat, except when canned, 
time.” or when the purchaser is eonfined 
residence through © illness, 
frailty or other physical disability. 
Neither does the order apply to 
deliveries by freight, express or 
parcel post. 















but also will mean an appreciable 
saving in tires, gasoline and gen- 
eral wear and tear on delivery 
equipment. 


ing a store to call for some article 
to be exchanged is no longer pos- 
sible. No retailer is permitted to 
pick up from a consumer gods for 
exchange or refund unless the 
goods are defective,-have been 
delivered in error or are too bulky 
or heavy to be retpened by the 
customer in person. 


indefinite period to make up their 
minds as to whether or not they. 
like their purchases. No retailer 
can accept for refund or exchange 
any goods after six clear business 
days from the date the goods were 
received by the consumer. In 
cases where goods are found to be 
defective or to any item of house 
furnishings priced at $10 or over 
this restriction does not apply. In 
cases where the goods are too 
heavy or bulky to be returned by 
the customer in person, the time 
limit dates from when the cus- 


Cut Pickups 
Picking up a telephone and ask- 


it is an advantage to see how house 
furnishings fit in with other equip- 
ment in the home, other types of 
merchandise should not be sold 
on this basis. 

Where Goods are made to order, 
altered on the customer’s in- 
structions, worn by the consumer, 
or 8 cut from a bolt of cloth 
or other niaterial no exchanges or 
refunds are being accepted. 


Short Circuiting 


Short circuiting in selling also 
comes irt the scope of the new re- 


provide for earying Purposes. Business Established 1889 
TORGHTO 


- Ask Retailer Co-operation 


bs i os 


Considerable reliance is being 
placed on the retailers themselves 
for initiating action toward these 
various economy moves. Many of 
the steps ordered as effective April} FH. 
15 and noted here have already} Mix 


been put into effect by many of 
The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Canada’s alert retailers and the 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNITES. MANITOBA 
































order formalizes and makes gen- 

eral these steps. 
Looking for tips on where fur- 

ther reductions and frill cutting 
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* | The Week in Business |\?est set au torpic|tomer orders the retum of such| winter may” now sll con-| ta theres Cireme'bne™" - "> +" "sutton to 
ups of goods to be exchanged re-| goods. sumer goods direct, or on the order Board is anxio recei 
nd flocks, Physical volume of business in Canad d slightl tailers are greeting the new order| In similar vein is the order limit. of a purchasing agent, to a con-| suggestions tebe retail: aan 
mes stand. ‘They | in March from February's high level but fluctuations that have taken |*® lowing a very nfcessary eco- | ing the sale af goods on approval.| sumer unless the manufacturer or | ag to ways and means of reducing 
: i i i i les to make a sho lished re-| costs of operation recom 
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enuine | 165.5, according to preliminary figures, is down from uP, nomies in retail, merchandising 
aken her’ tothe 169.2 in February but compares with 154.3 a year ago. More on the Way will be carefully considered. 
oda ian Payroll index computed by the Canadian Bank of There are plenty of evidences 


e they can, ‘2 Commerce is down to 178 in March from 185 in Febru- that further changes are on the 


ary and 193 in January. As compared with a year ago, 





way*in retail selling. One good 
rest ‘in Conk tie the index is 37 points higher. : instance is provided by Toronto 
| long. embedded, Carloadings continue to gain with the latest week milk dealers who are currently 
‘itance from hér we showing a rise of about 8,000. ‘This year to April 11, the discussing ways whereby some of 
ors. Her grand. gain is 12.7% from the corresponding period of 1941. their routes can be consolidated. 
eaths, settled on Automobile production in March totalled only 3,192 Aim of these discussions which 
and in Norfolk | against 12,093 a, year ago and for the first quarter is have not yet reached a definitely 
90, with the deed ta erin 4 formulated state is to cut duplica- 
The 105th anni- ome ee * tion of services. Streets that used 
of the homestead Automobile financing follows the same trend as pas- 


to see wagons from half.a dozen 
different companies may see a 
consolidation effected that will 


y, the Shearer's, 
f the family still 
S summer in Vit- 


senger car output and is down 44.8% for new cars and 
46.9% for used cars to the end of March this year. 


umers living on on 
County; Truck output in March at 16,996 compares with 13,- on = 7 
7 oe , : street will be served by one com 
into the Heath 951 a year ago and for the first quarter is up 32.6%. pariy.only. 
ry other pioneer’s a : 

Also in the milk business there 
eee skilled Dressed lumber exports in March this year are be- has been a considerable changing 
: prea: Sp _low the same month a year ago and for the first three over to horse-drawn vehicles from 
‘o that cone “months the decline is 22%. 


the former large fleets of trucks. 

To help conserve present stocks 
of rubber the Controller of Sup- 
-plies has asked Canadian retailers 


believe, and .em- 
ould revive those 
necessary: we can, 


Cotton consumption was lower in March but for the 
first three months of 1942 is 1.3% higher than in the |. 
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Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 


is personnel of this organiza- 
oid eel many years * 


wade oF in ail 
types of appraisal services. 
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Is Currency Being Hoarded?| 


Some Indications That Such is. Case in the U. 8. 


Current ‘reports of currency 
hoarding in the United States find 
no echo in Canada. Bankers here 
say that while the volume of 


are given for’ the currency ex- 
pansion in the United States most 
of which apply in Canada except 
that hoarding appears to play a 


cause him to use more currency | 
than at other times. 

The Federal Reserve bank gives, | 
as a further cause an @ncrease in 
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_ Orererewding of arehouse space 
eo: has "brought in in- 
je hazards lontreal 
Chief Mclsaac of the fire 
prevention force in that city as- 
aribas the condition to manufac- 


rials. Under the city by-laws some 
windows .in every estabilshmen 


-turers who are. stocking up large. 
: All vinces But Below, oe ‘fearing a shortage of ma- 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
—Organized in 1896— 


Admitted Assets .. $3,310,337.94 
Surplus 1,735,148.47 


Write for Financial Statement 
Ask for Our Booklet 
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137 ce ie a money in circulation in this‘coun+| part in the United States that it} the use of cash va the aa of Canadians continue to. buy Jife in- ay et - pennies ae The “Farming Holds the Key” 
try has increased substantially, | does not do here. concealing illegal transactions. surance in larger amounts: than a/ rule is now being broken by many || Head Office: Wawanesa, Man, 
TORONTO Eigin 5928 || there is no evidence to show that| Reasons common to both coun- | This has not been mentioned in + rath ago. Total bee ‘in ner —_ avellable oor” spe ce — poke. Eastern Office: Toronte, ou 
MONTREAL the expansion is due to hoarding. | tries include: Canada as a possible cause of in- Riel 4 ease. vont than‘irt’ the}: . Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 





creased demand for currency, and | 
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University Tower Building. Rather is it attributed to the in-| The expansion in business with , Ww. D:; Siiadal maha of the 
creased demands of business, more money being required to | it is a factor of minor: importance | ‘ eats ee - pos my? eed Ottawa branch of the Canada Life i dis — 
Legal tender currency in Can-| meet payrolls paid in cash, as till| if at all? cheatin Febi This Mecline is | Assurance Co. has been granted ’ gents Across Canada 








INDIVIDUALITY 


ada is composed of Bank of Can- 
ada notes and subsidiary coin, 
which is legal tender only up to 
limited amounts. This legal tender 
currency is augmented by notes 
of the chartered banks which 


money in the stores and more cash 
in many individuals’ pockets. 
Service charges by the char-. 
tered banks for cashing, checks 
encouraging firms and individuals 
to pay wages and other accounts 


Hoarding, however, does seem to 
be a very real element in the cur- 
rency situation in the United 
States. This, it would appear, is 
partly due to the desire of many 
people in the country to turn their 


ASSISTANT ACTUARY 








attributed in some quarters. to the 
diversion of underwriters” efforts to 
the Victory. Loan if the latter. part 
of February, and the beginning of 
March. 

All provinces, as well as New- 


leave of-absence to accept a com- 
mission in the Royal Canadian 
Ordnance Corps. Murray L. More 
has been appointed branch super- 


visor and will be in charge of the 


Ottawa branch. 
Mr. ‘Burden first. became associ- | 
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NOTICE , 
Notice is hereby given that the 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE Anp 
MARINE INSURANCE com. 





ated with the Canada Life in Oct., 
ae aan ae a oe although not legal tender are| in cash rather than cheques. property irito cash and hide the cats showed an increase over 1914. After a period of active sere’ | PANY has received from the De. By 
4 ‘ a: ee in i accepted by.everybody.. The issue} Shifts. in population which. in- cash away. A large quantity of} . R, Lawson has been appointed| ‘The greatest gain'per cent was 40.7 ice a es i. aa returned | partment of Insurance, Ottawa, on ea 
viduality counts so mvc of the chartered bank notes has| terrupt the banking connections| United States dollars have. also | assistant actuary of the Crown Life to the company. Later he became in- | Certificate of Registry No. C-794 LON aA: 


in clothes. And individuality 


been decreasing steadily since the 


of the individual and probably 






been hoarded by residents of 


Insurance Co. Mt Lawson joined 


in Saskatchewan, with -_Newfound- 
land showing a gain of. 38.8%..On-< 


spector in the. eastern Ontario 
branch. He was then successively 


authorizing it to transact in Can. 


war world, Brit: 


: oe don —— care- | Bank of Canada was established foreign countries who look on hi Seen eiertoek a -ek amare: tario. sales were up 2%. and Quebec | assistant manager and manager at| ada the business of Persona p» 2S —. 
Sa ip of experi-- |in accordance with legislation them as the soundest money in the | ment since 1933. He is a Fellow of | 5% Ottawa. Since 1920 he has ee | Property: Insurance, in addition spor wat OY 
enced amare renee rene passed at that. time, world and the safest asset they can | the Actuarial Society..and of the| The fjgures are supplied by the pad te lremeny Club on 22 | | to. the: classes. for which it is - Britain s tte 
* a . . : 4 “ ” 
personal measureme Taking ‘the Bank of Canada and hold. American Institute of Actuaries. He | Life Insurance Sales Research Mr. More joined the Canada Life | | already registered. schools” preac 


Levy Bros. can assure you of 
the utmost satisfaction on 


every item of ward- 
robe. va 
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the chartered bank notes as the 
main circulating media in the 
country, exclusive of coins, the 
total amount of money in Canada 
has increased from $439 millions 
at the end of February 1941 to $571 
millions a year later. This is an 
increase of about 30%, 

In the United States the amount 
of currency in the same time in- 
creased about 30% from $8.8 bil- 
lions to $11.5 billions. But a large 
part of the U.S. increase has been 
in large denomination bills. 





























Canadian people, however, it is 
stated by bankers, have shown 
practically no desire to hoard. 


has‘ served as secretary of the Act- 
uaries Club of Toronto and is at 
present chairman of its educational 


"| committee. 





|Large Commissions Add Cost 


To Insurance, Says Conant 


In the Ontario Legislature, last 
week, Hon. Gordon Conant, at- 
torney-general and minister. in 
charge of the Provincial department 


of the premiums paid by the public. 

The situation has caused the in- 
surance department a great deal of 
concern, he added, and further in- 


Bureau and are based on the experi- 
ence of 18 companies. representing 
85% ofthe new ordinary life insur- 
ance in Canada and Newfoundland. 
They are exclusive of increases, re- 
vivals,: dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance, etc. j 

The increase for the first a 
of 1942 ove# the corresponding 
period of 1941 is 27% 

Sales’ in the United States’ were 


| about 8% lower in March’ than last 


year,’ but the ‘tétal: for: the~ three 
months shows an intrease of 33%.. 


Life Insurance Sales in Canasta 
and N root tate 

















in 1928 in the head office account- 
ing ‘department. He ‘rose to”be dis- 
trict manager at Chicoutimij°Qué. ii.) 
1937 and returned -to- Toronto in 
1939 where he was engaged. in spe-; 
cial. edugational. work, ‘prior to his 
appointment as. supetvisor — at 
Ottawa. - 
* * * 


John G. Parker, general: manager 
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of.the Imperial Life Assurance’ Co. 


will address the annual séminar of ’ 
“€urrent - Economic ° and .. Social 


Trends: sponsored by the New York; 


writers. Mr.’.Parker’s subject will 
be “Life Insurance Under War Con- 


_| Chapter of Chartered Life. Under-. | 


H. C.. MILLS, 
Chief Agent i in Canada, 
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In the last issue of the Federal of insurance stated that the exist-| dicated that if commission rates’ are 
R ve bulletin issued by the ence of a number of large insurance | not revised and adjusted to a proper iy ° steht 1 Change aka ae York. a ine a A : 
eserve bulletin y in th rticu-| 1 7 : 942. 194 ay in New Yor 
Federal Reserve system at Wash- agencies in the province, particu-| level, and if sufficient control is not | aiperta ........... be Pee 430.4 | 
. e , "a f ’ larly in Toronto, contributed to the | exercised, some governmental action | British Columbia °. 2399 2,300 +43 
ee 8 ee ee high administration cost in the in-| may be necessary. mang nth aE + 2.088 es ate 
surance business. His statement was/ Such action, he stated, might well Rose & Scotia .... ... 429 os +143 
Pp hi P li oe et ee oe by Wind extend to the revision of fire insur- Prince ea island. | '183-° 16a 118 
| ia worth, Msurance agent) ance rates now under consideration NE ent ate Se 8 4 
| Public Po CY | AGENCY SUPERVISOR | ana member of the Legislature'Tor | by the companies, Saskatchewan =. Dit 08 
a : ee Dovercburt; “Toronto! duking thet °C a ee RS ee Sas otees 
I. M. Gilbert has been appointed | gepate on the insurance bill ene rarnenene 35,876 +65 
xc ul é agency supervisor of the Crown Life oe ; . . Sales by Months, 1980-1982 
I & Base haw bee Administration costs, he stated, (000’s of $) 
nsurance ™0. me nas been a mem~! are now more than 50% -of the a at: 51938 +1930 119411942 ee 
° _ ieee = he spec — : ri eco. | Premium dollar Fea 22. 202 31'830 31°300 39.351 TAUNCH o: sdaess thei hese 
years an as been closely asso- ‘ . ¥ Senge . ’ ; as our g men in their resolve to 
‘ In Car Claims ciated with the agency activities of | Competition in commission rates, | |, eee era ae of the chartered yo casey a rort ae 876 “giau through. . .. The Portage Mutual, during 
the company since 1925, following} Mr. Conant said in a statement to satay deposit > ee ne tee May san} 30,138 a1778 2 Gased 58 years of sdhice, ‘hes weathered major disaster, 
‘ . e . >. . : ° une ee eeeee '' ’ eeee 
Amendments to Ontario ghee in several other departments. | The Financial Post, is a serious mat-| where boxes were rented at rates|July ‘11... 20,902 28,159 32681 <..,. economic upheaval and war. "These have strength- 
7. n addition to his new duties he will | ter for the public and can only result | jower than the regular tariff, the | AUS «+++--- 26494 24,698 29,597 .... ened >the Company. by re-kindling its vigorous, 
‘ecnee F oe Insurance Act Also Add aaa os supervise field service | in increased insurance cost. established rate is now easily ob-| oc. .77°7"". ‘31:90. 31210 a1740 weeee pioneer spirit. Today it stands firm and confident, 
USINES LEASURE “War Exclusions an vertising. With the present intense competi- | tainable, while the number of boxes | Nov. .... 33,034 1984 ~ see 7p @ strong bulwark i in. Canada’ $ wes economy. 
er : tion an agency with a large volume not contracted for is steadily dim- Dec. ereeeee 34,759 127 47,172 Sones 
MOUNT e ti ve tl if e bvisions of a bill passed by the of business is in a position to dictate | inishing. Some branches, it is un-|Total ....,., 368,726 365,217 428,915" ..... ob ore SHIELD bee FIRE and WINDS. 7TORM 
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We 


az: the airlines are saving the 
nation thousands of valuable 
travel hours daily. Canadian 
Colonial Alrways’ fleet 
of luxurious Douglas airliners 
through connections link the 
capitals of two great nations; 


8 fights daily 
between Montreal and New ~ 


York, via Burlington and 
Albany, ; ; ; connections for 





i ata rio Legislature amending the 





incial insurance act have the 
blowing effect: 


~ Remove the common law ‘prin- 
isle of “no indemnity for loss 
caused by a criminal act” asa de- 
fense to a claim under an automo- 
bile insurance policy. 

Remove from the insurance act 
the definitions of classes’ of insur- ° 
ance not. required for the statutory 
conditions of an insurance policy 
and leave the definition ‘of these 
classes to: the superintendent . of 
insurance. 

Repeal certain sections of the 
act applying to special coverages 
given by a contract supplemental 
to a fire polity which conflict 
with the regular fire insurance 
section of the act. 

Exchide coverage under the 
ordinary automobile insurance 
policy of losses caused by war un- 
less special provision has been 
made in the policy by. an endorse- 
ment. 


When Law is Broken 
Removal of the commomlaw prin- 
































Sterling Assets 
Rise Slightly 


‘An increase of $2.6 millions it 
holdings of sterling and United 
States exchange is shown in the 
statement of the Bank of Canada 
for the week ended April 15. In- 
vestments were down about $4.5 
millions, the decrease being entire- 
ly in short term issues, others being 
slightly higher. Miscellaneous as- 
sets were also slightly higher. The 
net result was a decline of .about | 
$1 million in total assets. 

On the liability side, note circula- 
tion was about $2 millions lower, 
Dominion government 
were up $23 millions while those of 
the chartered banks were down $20 
millions. Miscellaneous deposits 
dropped a little over $3 millions. 

Total deposits accordingly were 
down about $600,000. The change in 
deposit items evidently indicates 
transfer of funds from the chartered 
banks to the Dominion government, 
possibly reflecting movement of 
proceeds from the Victory loan. 





deposits | ‘i 





its own terms to insurance com- 
panies, he claimed. This in his opin- 
ion had caused payment of exces- 
sive commissions and is largely re- 
sponsible for the high commission 
cost ‘which forms a substantial part 





derstood, have no boxes vacant. 
Two reasons-are given for the de- | 
mand. i 
Fear that cities, ,especially in 
eastern Canada may be subjected 
to bombing raids. ‘ 
The large increase in the num- 





yo ™ 





oor! 


ber of people who have securities 
they wish to protect. 

The first factor affects the de- 
mand only: in some parts of the 
country, but the second is .opergtive 

t across the Dominion. 
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Washington and all princi- ciple of “no indemnity for loss — “a 
pal cities in the United States, caused by criminal act” as defense Cupthal pant s 
to a claim under an automobile| Notes in circ... 515,436.018 617-383 42 
s policy is of most general interest. | Rest fund ........ 5,585,705 5,585,705 
' This amendment will prevent an in-| Banks .......... 213,061,893 233,797,925 
fh COLOTIAL surér refusing to pay a claim be-| Other .......6+. 6,948,676 10,032,684 
— mill | soe hightoky ect or the ceiaioal| au soer mma; dean “Anas 
MONTREAL; P.0.; CABADA JE | code. Toa abe... HOSRITS BA, 10,09 
An example of how these breaches 
might be used by an insurer to in Sterl & U.S. . ee ee 
avoid paying a claim would be ae asypredns 500,000 1,000,000 
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By STAFF WRITER 
LONDON.—As it looks forward to the post- 
war world, Britain ponders the kind-of eco-: 
nomic policies that will shape the affairs of 
the nations. 
Britain's own views are split. | Several 
preach different trade policies. 


“schools” 


Britain’s great industrial resources — like 
those of Canada — are concentrated almost 
enfirely on war production these days, turn- 
ing out tanks, planes, ships, and big guns 
like these. But Britain won't sinus be be 
making guns. After the job has been done, 
after the enemy has been defeated, her plants 
will return to the production of consumer 
goods, and ships will again carry her mer- 
chandise across the Seven Seas. 











One strong group urges the ite: to learn 
the lesson of the great depression; to rid itself 
of ‘economic nationalism. It urges a more 
liberalized trade world. 


Leadership, they say, must come ieee 
Britain arid the United States. Having pooled 
their resources to win the war, they should 
pool their moral strength to insure world 
well-being in’ peace. Start, they say,’ with 
Empire-American economic “oneness,” Freer 
tradé, freer ‘lending and access for all nations 
to the capital, the raw materials and the mar- 
kets of the world would follow. 


This is the greatest of the “War Aims” it is 
argued. It is the meaning and significance 


f of Clause IV.of the Atlantic charter, which 


Treads: 


“... » they will endeavor, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal : 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed. for their 
economic prosperity.” 


A similar ideal was expressed in the Anglo- 
U.S, agreement of February 23, 1942. This 


: agreement dealt with lease-lend agreements 


but it reiterated the programme for “the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” 


Broad as it is Idealistic 


This is a concept as broad as it is idealistic. 
It may mean the type of “free trade” world 
in which Hon. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of 


| State, believes and it'‘may be something quite 


less than that. How it will ultimately be in- 
terpreted: by the British government that is 


> in power when the war ends is yet.to be seen. 


Here is the-view offered some by one high- 
ranking member of. the cabinet, very close to 


@ Mr. Churehill: 


. “We should never have had the tariff race 


| that led up*to this war if the United States 


had taken the leadership'in promoting inter- 
national trade. Successive United States 
tariffs set the world a very bad example. 
Other nations were only too willing to follow, 
because every nation wanted to. be self-' 
sufficient, 


“Now we are going to be presented with the 


“ opportunity of avoiding similar mistakes 
f after this war. The United States, abandon- 


ing extreme protectionism, ‘has itself given 
the world the lead it needs, in the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Hull. 
“We in the British commonwealth ' must 
encourage and follow up the Hull programme. 
“The world offers to the industrial nations 
and the food-producing nations markets far 


‘oe beyond the most fabulous dreams of living 


fhan. In the feéding of Europe, in the re- 
building of its cities and towns, there will be 
huge markets for the products of factories 
and farms. In a concerted effort to bring the 
standard of living of the hundreds of millions 
of people in India, China, South America and 
Africa up to something approaching the 
standard of living of America and Britain, 
there will be opportunity to create rich mar- 
. kets for all. 


| “Why should we bicker over small markets 


\spires te 


when together we can create enormous 
markets? 

“Will we in the Angio-Saxon world. weenie 
together for world Abundance or shall:.we 
set the example of disputing over ere 


" se ° 
Only a Pious Wish? 

I asked one of the men in a position to know 
what was the meaning of the phrase’in ‘the 
Atlantic charter that all ‘this “would come 
about “subject to existing obligations.” Did 
that not render the whole programme as orily 

a,pious wish? 

The phrase was put in, ‘he told’me, because 
of the system of Empire preferences under 


the Ottawa agreements. Mr. Churchill-and | 


Mr, Roosevelt, he said, saw that Ottawa agree- 


ments would have to be washed out if a:true™ 


example of freer international intercourse 


"was to be shown to the world. ' 


But Mr. Churchill could not commit the. 
other self-governing nations of the Common- | 


wealth. He could only ‘hope that they would 
go along. 
The view that Empire-Preference and the 


Ottawa agreements must be wiped out is go-* 
ing to be pressed very strongly: Following © 
the announcement .to the world ‘of the At- « ’ 


lantic charter there was.a meeting in. London 
of the representatives of ‘the “free”. govern- 
ments of Europe now stationed in-Britain’s 
capital, The meeting endorsed the <charter 


but not before the Netherlands ” Foreign - 


Minister, Dr. van Kleffens, had said:. 


“The words ‘with due respect for sheirvex: 
isting obligations’ appear to be inthe nature 
of a reservation... If the object expressed 
in this fourth point of the Declaration is tobe 
achieved, such existing obligations should 
not be* perpetuated.” 

“We shall all have to do away, to some 
considerable extent, with measures, designed 


~ to protect existing economic units. This will 


mean sacrificesfor all, though these sacrifices 
will be worth the price if; as we confidently 
anticipate, greater national and international 
stability and greater prosperity is the result. 

“Since in the economic field protection . 
engenders protection, there should not be left 


in being, in our opinion, important excep-' 


tions.” 


. 


-Here it Becomes Acute 


It is right at this point that the controversy 
over postwar trade poligy becomes most 
acute. Around Mr. Churchill, and among his 
économic advisers, are some of Britain’s most 
influential. free traders, people who - Have 
scoffed at Britain’s food tariffs and the whole 
system of Ottawa agreements as economic 
folly. 

But around Mr. Churchill, too, are very 
powerful groups to whom the Empire trade 
ideal is still a flaming torch to be carried with 
the zeal of a Joseph: Chamberlain. At least 
two of them are so close to the ministry’as to 
indicate that the cabinet is by no means 
united on the Hull programme. 

One minjster went so far as to say that he 
thought that the Hull programme threatens 
the very existence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. “Mr. Hull,” he said, “does 





not ieiatebints that in the Ottawa epi esiiiainds 


. we have merely: sought to give our vast em- 
". pire the same concrete commercial unity that 


the various states of America have given to 
themselves. “ 


As the voice of the stubborn zealots for Em- 
pire ‘Preference, the bulletins of the Empire 
Industries Association’ may be cited. The 
chaifman of theexecutive committee of this 
association is Lord Croft, Undersecretary for 
War; and’ the ‘president is Rt. Hon.-L. S. 
Amery, Secrétary of State for India. 

One recent bulletin dealt item by item with 
Mr. Hull’s five “Peace Principles” broadcast. 
in May last year. ‘ 

The: Empire Industries ‘Agecclation is 


critical of all five principles and it concludés: 


“The principles which the British Empire 


must follow are; first, that we owe a duty. to 


those.at home who have undergone the trials 
and hardships... secondly, that we owe the - 
same duty:to our - fellow subjects in every part — 
of the Empire who have stood at'our side... 


ahd, ee we owe the,same duty to our . 
friends: . » 


“We MUST Discrithinate” 


The association’s latest bulletin is critical 
of the February 23: agreement. 


The Two Extremes 


Thus. at two extremes stand the otheal’ 


“favoring | a:liberalized trade world, on the pat- 


tern-drafted by Mr. Hull, and the “hands off 
Empire preference” school. 

- Between them is.another very vocal group, 
supposedly led by. John Maynard Keynes, H. 
D.: Henderson and Geoffrey Crowther, whose 
views have been summarized as follows: 

“Because of the liquidation of her foreign 


assets, Gteat Britain at the end of thé war will é 


be faced with’a shortage of foreign exchange, 
mainly dollars, 
the countries from which she will wish to pur- 
chase raw» materials will have greatly de- 
veloped their manufacturing industries dur- 
ing the war, and at the close of the war will 
in all probability attempt to protect these in- 
_dustries-by tariffs: Consequently, Britain 
vwill find it: difficult to pay for the imports 


that she will need because het “invisible” ex- - 


ports will have shrunk and barriers will be 
erected against her visible exports. 

“To counteract this trend, Keynes, Hender- 
son, ét al, argue that it will be necessary for 
Great Britain to make a series of bilateral 
agreements with the major raw material pro- 
ducing countries of the world, by which Great 
Britain will only, agree to purchase exports 
from these countries if they in turn undertake 
to purchase a substantial amount of Britain’s 
exports.” 

“There are the three major lings of thought 
in Britain in respect to postwar trade poli- 
cies. Which view will prevail? 


Which Will Prevail? ‘ 


Much will depend upon the United States. 
If the administration and the Congress which 
are,in power after the war take their lead 
from Mr, Hull and from the Atlantic Charter; 
if they give world leadership in lower tariffs; 


At the same time, many_of .’ 


Freer y Postwar Trade 
But Holds to Empire Rechssiace | as Ace-in-hole if Idealism Fails 





alert: eyes of Home Guard sentries. 


stream of British goods which used 


‘Paper is Needed For 
_ i Vietory 
Do not burn or destroy this 


copy. See that it goes to paper 
salvage. 
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Here's a cargo of British goods bein ng loaded for New York under the 


war has greatly reduced the 
to flow to overseas markets. They 


believe the post-war period will see fewer trade barriers in the world, and 
hope that freer. exchange of trade will help them re-establish the economic 


position of their nation. 


if they find a way to use American gold to re- 
build the monetary systems of insolvent coun- 
tries; if they encoyrage loans for reconstruc- 
tion of nations and food gifts for rebuilding 
human bodies; then Britain will gladly—and 
Dealerensy parkas similar commercial poli- 
cies, 


Britain would prefer an Empire-American’ 
trade federation, not.as an exelusive English- 
speaking economic preserve, but as the foun- 
dation of a modernized world, transformed 
by modern communications and freed: by a 


liberal peace; a world able to consume all the 
world can produce. 

But if the United States again withdraws 
from the world, then Britain will be unable, 
alone, to create a liberalized, trading world. 
She*will have to play the ace of Empire Pref- 
erence; the ace of a restored Sterling area and 
the ace of bilatéral trade agreements. 


But the first choice will be for a prospering 


‘ world, rebuilt on Mr. Hull’s programme, arid 


led to a new era of abundance by Empire- 
American co-operation. 


ew Vigor For Canada's Voluntary Recruiting System 
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By KENNETH: R. WILSON .+ 
Two basic factors underly the 
Success of Canada’s current re- 
cruiting drive: 

The National Selective Service 
Organization, and, * 

The co-ordination of army re- 
cruiting with civilian organiza- 
tions, 4 
Together, the two organizations 
have brought a mighty flood of 
Volunteers to Canada’s active and 
reserve armies, have accomplish- 
ed this at a time when recruiting 
might normally be déclining. By 
making it clear that Canada and 
its government mean business, the 
Selective Service Order gave “a 
tremendous stimulus to the vol- 
unteering spirit, The civilian 
Organizations have capitalized on” 
that spirit, added to it, Harnessed 
it effectiy ely. 

Behind the recruiting figures 
given in the House of Commons 
recently by Hon, J. L. Ralston, 
Minister of National Defense, is 
an important story of Canada’s 
first attempt to link the civilian 
and army recruiting effort in a 
co-ordinated, nation-wide pro- 
gramme, ! 

Canada’s “regular” army needs’ 
men. It has been getting them at 
the rate of 350 a day—a rate 
which if maintained will pro- 
duce 100,000 voluntary enlist- 
ments in a yeap, This is apart 
from the number of men called 
monthl¥ under the Mobilization 
Act. It is. apart from enlistments 
in the Reserve Army, ‘ 

if this rate-is maintained it will 


Selective Service Order, Plus New. Civilian Diipelasas: Revives the Tide of Fighting Volunteers 


be due. in large measure to the 

impetus given the work of local 

District Recruiting Officers 
throughout Canada: by @ new. na- 
tional organization formed last 
year under Col. James Mess. Col... 

Mess is executive ;assistant or’. 
adviser on recruiting to the-Ad- 
jutant-General (Brigadier Let- 
son). His title is Civilian Director 
of Reeruiting. His job is to sup- 
plement and. assist the work of 
army D.R.O.’s-and to develop and 
maintain’ civilian «support. for 


sarmy recruiting .on a. planned, 


country-wide basis. 


Took Shape Last Summer 

The plan first took shape in 
mid-summer, 194]. A national 
advisory campaign committee 
was *formed for the recruiting 
drive then in progress. This com- 
mittee met to discuss the need for 
moré co-ordination ‘in » recruiting 
effort and a_ better ‘liaison 
tween the army aa 
groups. The group inclu Joe 
Clark who had handled Air Forte 
public relations ‘since the early 
days of the war; John Grierson, 
brilliant, master of the docu- 
mentary film; Peter Aylen of 
C.B.C.;...Walter Herbert and 
Claude Melancon of the. Depart- 
ment. of Public Information. 

On recommendation of the 
committee, Col. Ralston, Minister 
of National Defense enlisted the 
services: of Col. James Mess as 
‘civilian director of -recruiting. 
Col. Mess: came to Ottawa last 
= From his size-up-of the prob- 


; 


be F 


- 





lem emerged a tocfoil sales 
“programme” designed to “get 
across” the army’s story in a way 
which would bring results and at 
the same time remove obstacles 
which stood in the way of all-out 
public understanging and..accep- 
tance of “The Gentleman in 
Battle Dress.” 


A National Campaign 


Basically the plan is national 
rather than local in character. 
Individual army recruing organ- 
izations in each military district 


quirements. There are also simul- 
taneous recruiting campaigns on 
behalf of Canada’s reserve! army 
and for air and navy personnel. 
(Actually the navy and the air 
force have .done little, “public” 

recruiting a& yet since both ser- 
vices still have “pools” from 
-which they can draw as they need 
additio men. Recruiting - for 
the reserve. army has recently 
taken on new drive following the 
recent’ plan which. links: certain 
reserve units in each military dis- 
trict mto “brigade” troops and 
fives these units a new and im- 
portant “functional” job in home 
defense. Some effort is now being 
made to co-ordinate reserve re- 
cruiting along the general lines of 
the Mess programme.) 

In essence, this national ‘blue- 
print for army-civilian co-opera- 
tion is built around a few funda- 
mental principles — the serious- 
ness.of the war, the realization 








"Gentlemen i in Battle Dress" are. these ' Chinadici recruits, sw 
along on the drill ground. Tough now, the 
plete their training, as the enemy will fi 


swinging 

they'll be tougher when They com: | 

out. Voluntary enlistments in 

Canada have been running at the rate of 350 a day, hich ‘adds up to 
given evidenee of eneven greater 


100,000 a year, have recently 


see oat oe 


pace. . 


af 





that we are in for a long war and dustry to the army’s heeds and 
that to-win it, “The Army (not opportunities. 


the government or a_ certain 
political party) Needs Men.” 
“Glamorizing” 


In approaching employers, it 


was realized that general recruit- 
ing in the plant would not be de- 


Keynote of.the new approach | sirable and would probably re- 


is: “The Gentleman 
Dress.” 


in Battle sult in confusion and disorder. 
But it was realized that there is 


It is no secret, for example, that ‘still a large pool of “eligibles” in 
this. new approach had much to industry who under compulsory 
do with the plan to give the service would probably be with- 


army a new “walking out” uni- drawn with little regard to the . 


form.. The battle dress; it had convenience of the employer. 
long been recognized, is a work- Ultimately eligible men would 


ee ” have to be released. . Many might 
still ‘carry on”“local” recruiting ing suit of clothes, comparable in y 
Sadiadans geared.to regional re- S0me-degree to the oyeralls which be released’now and replaced, by 


airmen don inaction. The lack stages, with less confusion than at 
of a “second suit” of clothes and a later date. 


lighter shoes for off-parade wear 


Plans were devised for em- 


were a definite handicap to wider ployer co-operation in classifying 
acceptance of Canada’s. new army. employees in series of age groups 
The Mess programme helped to so. that the rhost eligible em- 


bring this and similar problems 
into focus; greatly speeded a 
solution. 

One of’ the “little” things which 
received attention was the need 
for improved medical facilities 
and examination methods at re- 
cruiting depots. It was found that 
many of the facilities were not 
up to army standards. Here it 
was a matter of:making sure that 
the recruit who was rejected did 
not go back home with a poor 
impression of army methods and 
facilities. 

- Bring in Employers 

Another important . approach 
which was given careful “study 
and attention was the relation of 
‘employers and employees in in- 


ployees would be approached by 
the recruiting staff. These ;men, 
it was felt, would fall into one of 
three classes: 

(a) Those who could be re- 
placed immediately by men not 
of military age or not of medical 
standard. * 

(by Those whose replacement 
would require a lapse of time. 
(They could be approached, at- 
tested and then released by the 
army on leave without pay for 
the necessaty few days while 
' substitutes were found.) 

“(c) Men with training and ex- 
perience (not key men) and for 
“whom a substitute would have to 
be found and\ trained. (Such 


irre page 37) 
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By JOHN E. LANGDON 


Accususlalians of ‘Stocks Cobey On Since Last July... 


months by the possibility of a $3 


MONTREAL — Accumulation| 4 ton price increase. 


of newsprint paper stocks by 


At the end of last month the 


U. S. publishers has been going| @pparent supply of newsprint 


on since last July. 


About last July the American | 
publishers came to the conclusion 
it would not be a bad idea to 
have some extra stocks of | 
print lying around “just in case.” 


There were reasons for such ac- 
_ tion—possible short supply; trans- 
portation difficu)ties in prospect, 
restriction in use of materials, 
eic., and a good deal of unofficial 
speculation over possible ration- 
ing. 

Even before that time publish- 
ers had started to build up more 
than normal supplies. This was 
purely precautionary. From a 
normal supply, equivalent ‘to 
around 35 deys’ requirements, 
the publishes» soon passed the 
40 day mark. 

This advance was not consider- | 
ed anything out of the ordinary, 
Because of war conditions it was 
to be expected consumers would 
catry more paper than normally. 
It was felt in trade circles that 
an extra 10% in stocks was quite 
normal and not calling for sneer 
concern. 


Since last July the rate of 
‘growth of stocks has been accel- 
erated, stimulated in the last four 





"In the bag” is atmodem way 
ef saying the situation is well 
in hand .. . and it certainly 
epplies when you entrust your 
finishing problems to Thorp- 
Hambrock, whe specialize in 
industrial finishes, 


Over « period of years, Thorp- 
Hambrock have developed 
countless paint, varnish, Jac- 
quer and enamel finishes to 
meet the varying conditions 
found in Canada’s industrial 
plants. ‘ 


Follow the example of Can- 
da‘s leading manuiacturers— 





(Call in the 


THORP-AAMBROCK 
MAN... He’s a 


Specialist! 





mane ew 
co. LIMITED 
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paper in the hands of U. S. pub- 
lishers totalled 629,778 tons. 

A ‘year ago apparent stocks 
totalled 402,663 tons and two 
years ago only 366,566 tons. 

Consumption has not ineneased 
| to a point sufficient to warrant 
the increased stock pile. As a 
matter of fact consumption of 
newsprint paper in the United 
States last month was less than 
in March, 1941, yet stocks of 
paper held by the publishers in- 
creased 227,000 tons, or by more 
than 50%. 

Obviously, then, the American 
publishers are accumulating 
stocks against a, rainy day. 

The manner in which stocks of 
paper have accumulated in the 
hands of the American publish- 
ers is set out clearly in the table 
below: 


North American Newsprint. Stecks 
(In tons 


) 
Cparetece Publishers Total 
355,486 


BOSTP Sn eseses 267,830 623,316 
1938t° ....+-. 285,004 601,026 896,030 
1939T .. sees ,139 364,688 662,827 


1940 <.....2.. 319,733 
tPosition as at end of March. 
*Reflects accumulation of stocks pre- 
ong to price increase. 


“ 262 446,534 709,223 
Feb. ...:. 274,876 435,706 710,582 
Mar. 2.0. 293, 402,663 696, 
APY. coos 279,827 392,813 672,640 
May .4...- 280,167 300,305 670,472 
JUNE wocee 271,619 400,714 672,333 
July seoee 258,439 449,447 107,886 
Aug. «. 255,005 476,514 731,609 
Sept. ..... 252,216 492,743 744,959 
Oct. oee+e. 257,029 498,247 155,276 
Nov. «. 232,656 512,693 745,349. 
— cesee 200,757 $21,508 722,265 

1942: 
Jan. ...-+5 229,837 568,242 798,079 
Feb. ..... 255,671 598,222 853,893 
Mar. ..... 247,507 629,778 877,285 


There are two points of signif- 
icance in this table, other than 








AD. CLUB ORATOR. 


Henry R. Luce, of New York, pub- 
lisher and editor of the magazines 
| Fortune, Time and Life, is to make 


his maiden speech in Canada before 
the annual dinnef of the Advertising 
and Sales Club of Toronto, April 28, 
at the Royal York Hotel. A former 
Oxfor student Mr. Luce will dis- 
cuss the United Nations’ military, 
economic and political objectives. 


Inter. Paper 


Boosts Output 


From Our Own Cor@spondent 
MONTREAL. -— International 
Paper Co. and its subsidiaries pro- 
duced 2,653,800 tons of paper, paper- 
board and pulp in 1941. This con- 
trasts with 2,275,001 tons in 1940, an 


| increase of over 16%. 


The Canadian mills produced 
| 813,638 tons, as against 767,449 tons 
| the year before. Breakdown of pro- 
duction in the United States and 
Canada by types and products for 
the two years follows: 














United States: 1941 1940 
— ——Tons—— — 
Kraft board (unbl.) 635,487 673,019 
Kraft wrapping . 199,618 191,753 
Kraft paper (bich.) 129.439 109,420 

Kraft spel. (unbi.) 103,883 x 
Kraft pulp ......+. 98,768 108,742 
Total kraft ......+. 1,387,196 1,147,879 
Ground papers .... 448 8= 187,076 
Bond papers ...++» 271,236 117,383 
Other iets eee 103,283 55 204 
Total U. & ..... ee 1,840,162 1,507,552 

Canada: 

Newsprint ..... eece 518,232 851 
cococes 228,772 30,314 
Other He sees 107,046 85,314 
Corr. board ..secss MO230 ln cacs 
. BPAGOS oo seee 15,357 11,154 
Total Canada j..., 813,638 ae 
Grand total ........ 2.653.800 2,273,001 


Sulphite pulp production as set 
out im the table includes tonnage 
| shipped to the company’s northern 
United States miiis for their own 
| use, amounting to 66.304 tons in 1941 
and 53,961 tons in 1040. 


he ge 2 hy nee har 


| clude company’s output of 
io fe ucts, such as corru- 
gated kraft shipping containers, 


paper bags, etc., manufactured for 
the most part from paper and board 
prepunes at the company's own 
mill, 


MONTREAL. -—- Contribution by 
Go pte ond owe industry to Can- 
ada’s export trade reached record 
levels in the first quarter of 1942, 
The value of pulp and paper ex- 

8 millions 
7 millions in 
year, an in- 

the 


three months total of 
millions 
by exceeding a year ago 














TREND OF NEWSPRINT STOCKS 


iN HANDS OF 


“U. S. PUBLISHERS 


(Besed on returns to ANP A.) 


This chart plainl¥ indicates that because of the wartime un- 
certainties of supply, U. S. publishers are taking the pre- 
caution of increasing the stock of newsprint they have on hand | 
that this trend has been under way since the outbreak 
ef war in Europe. Note that their stocks are higher now than 
at this date in the preceding years shown. Reports that news- 
print production in Canada may have to be curtailed so more 
electrie power-can be made available for aluminum produc- 
tion will probably emphasize the trend. 


Ln 


the piling up of publishers’ 
stocks. 

In the first place it will be 
noticed that over-all stocks— 


222 | publishers and manufacturers— 


were kept on a remarkably, even 
keel up to the end of 1941. Since 
then the over-all total has tended 
to increase rather sharply. 
Indications are that until the 
past quarter manufacturers were 
able to adjust production more 
closely in ‘line with actual con- 
sumption. On the other hand 
stocks normally are rather high 


Pacific Paper Mills’ 
Face Oil Rationing 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — British Colum- 
bia’s pulp and paper industry may 
be affected by fuel oil rationing, 
and during the next few months 
every mill on the coast will be re- 
quired to take every possible meas- 
ure of conservation. 

As a result of tanker losses, the 
increasing requirements of the war 
effort, and enemy occupation of 
sources in: the southwest Pacific, 
Canada has been forced to cut con- 
sumption\of all petroleum products. 
Qn June 1 fuel oil is to be rationed 
in B.C. with deliveries to all com- 
mercial buildings, institutions, 
schools, hotels and apartment 
houses cut off. 

Depend on Tankers 

The fact that.almost 100% of Brit- 
ish Columbia's. oil requirements 
come by tanker has underscored the 
necessity for conservation. 

‘Under the present programmes 
first call on oil in B. C. is from the 
navy and merchant marine. Then 
follow the Various branches of the 
fighting forces; shipyards, aircraft 
factories and other plants engaged 
in essential war work. The rail- 
roads are also in a high category. 

A survey is being made to deter- 
mine whether 165 commercial and 
industrial plants in B, C. can.con- 
vert their heating and power sys- 
tems from oil to coal or some on 
fuel. 

The pulp and paper watts consume 
20 million gallons of fuel oif:annu- 
ally, at a cost of around $1 million. 
They are the biggest single indus- 
tfial group consuming fuel oil. 

Hogged Fuel Used 

The mills have already made pro- 
gress in curtailing consumption. of 
fuel oil by substituting the bark and 
other waste material cut from saw- 


Groundwood Pulp 








Abitibi Power & E Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Ownitig directly or oe subsidiary companies, 
at 












Beaupre, Que. lroquois Falls, Onf| ~ 

Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock -Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste, Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont, ee 
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NATIONAL | 
STEEL CAR ‘corporation Limited 


AIR Mo: Builders of Railway Pa Cars 
DIVISION eee a 
at Melton, — Air Dump and Industrial Cars of all 
Onterio descriptions. Automobile Chassis “frames 

! * ‘Drop Forgings. >. 
equipped Manufacturing Agents for LaBlant-Choate » ‘ 
for menu. Mig. Co. Ine. Caen. 
a pani en cub vonekel ae 
duction 4 
the mest Head Office: HAMILTON, ONT. : 
modern | - Seles Office: 437 St. Street | 
aircraft Mentreal, 

































































quarter. ‘That has béén the case 
‘ een year. 

Looking at the long trend, the 
mill supply situation is in health- 
jer shape now than it has been 
for a long time. For instance, 
imill supplies at the end of March 
in each of the five yeafs from 
1987 to 1941 averaged very close 
to 300,000~tons. At the erid of 
last month, the supply was less 
than 250,000 tons. : 

It might be argued this 50,000 
tons which the mills ordinarily 
carry has simply been transfer- 
red to the U. S. publishers’ ware- 
houses. Even allowing for that, 
the over-all picture still reveals 
that stocks are high; certainly 
higher than present consumption 
would-justify. However, and as 
already pointed out, due allow- 
ance should be made for war 
conditions justifying the publish- 
ers in carrying larger than nor- 
mal stocks. 

Still Under Control 

Considering these stocks, par- 
ticularly those in publishers’ 
‘| hands, from the point of view of 
their possible effect on future 
mill, operations, there is little 
likelihood of the 1937 situation 
being repeated- At that time the 
publishers forewarned of a price 
inereased by the manufacturers 
themselves stocked up heavily. 
After the price increase ‘went 
into effect, the publishers drew 
upon their heavy stocks, It re- 
quired several months before the 
surplus was liquidated and manu- 


U. S. Names Board 
On Pulp, Paper 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — A 20-member 
pulp and paper advisory commit- 
tee has been set up, according to 
announcement py United States 
War Production Board. 

The committee will advise W. P. 
B. on development of the alloca- 
tion programme recently set up for 
all wood pulp, on ¢hlorine curtail- 
ment affecting the paper industry 
and on newsprint problems grow- 
ing out of future transportation 
shortages and possible diversion of 
power in Canada from newsprint 
mills to aluminum production. 


at this period, tending to drop 
off as the season of navigation 
opens and the need for ware- 
housing supplies lessens. 
Mills’ Position Stronger ’ 
The other point of special in-, 
terest is the manner'in which the 
mills have kept a close rein on 
their stotks. Naturally there is a 
certain amount of accumulation 
during the winter months, especi- 
ally at those mills which are en- 
tirely or largely dependent upon 
water transportation. Invariably 
mill stocks increase in the first 


logs, which ‘is known as “hogged 
fuel.” 

Powell River. Co., largest news- 
print producer on the coast, uses 
about 80% hogged fuel in its furn- 
aces, However, mill executives state 
that to use hogged fuel entirely 
would be difficult if not impossible, 
because of the wide variation in the 
head of steam required, and the 
ease with which this is regulated by 
the use of oil. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls, 
is understood to use 100% oil. B.C. 
Pulp & Paper Co. two mills use a 
fairly large proportion of hogged}’ 
fuel. None uses coal. 

Officials of the Oil Control Board 
say that there is no intention to 
order an arbitrary reduction in fuel 
oil until such time as it has been |::" 
clearly established that the pulp and 
paper mills can continue operation | 
with some other fuel without loss of 
production, inasmuch as pulp and 
paper mills are regarded as a vital 
phase of industrial activity. 


Newsprint Sales 


To U.S. Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL,.—Canadian news- 
print mills provided the United 
States with 72% of its newsprint 
requirements in the final quarter - 
of 1942. This contrasts with 67% 
for the like period.a year ago. 

There was no change in the pro- 
portions of supply provided by the 
Newfoundland mills-in the past 
quarter, the figure remaining sta- 
tionary at 5%. American mills, on_ 
the other hand, provided only 23% 
against 28% in the first quarter of 
1941. ag igh. 





News Sulphite Pulp | 





normal. 

This time the situation is not 
as bad. Moreover, a different 
set of conditions exist. Through- 
out the rest of the war the U. S. 
publishers undoubtedly - will 
carry better than normal stocks 
as a protective measure. 

Could Cause Trouble 

The accumulation of paper over 
and above the new protective 
basis might cause some embar- 
rassment later if consumption 
fell off sharply or there was any 
move to ration paper. While the 
trend of consumption so far this 
year has given the newsprint 
manufactyrer no cause to cheer, 
still there is no prospect of ra- 
tioning at least ‘as far as the sup- 
ply of paper is concerned. 

Naturally the manufacturers 


would feel easier in mind, in-:con-| 


sidering the future, if publishers’ 
stocks were not so large. How- 
ever, as yet, they do not consti- 
tute a threat to stability of op- 
erations. That will develop only 
if the present trend of accumu- 
lation continues unchecked. 


TAGSHEP SERVICE 
TO PRINCIPAL U.S.:CITIES , 


(MEW YORK Fae sevice dally oa Bufo a 10:30 am 
ee ame ee Excellent returning service, 


cntch0—Conrenen daly evi 0 Chingy, To 
So ian mines tac eat pee northwest. 

NEW ENGLAND — Boston, Hartford, Providence, New 
Haven and Bridgeport are but a few hours and mioutes 
away by Flagship. 


WASHINGTON—Only 4 hours. Daily service to Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 


CALIFORNIA — Excellent service to Texas, Arizona, Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast via the Southern Route. 


Cuneta at Buialo. 


e oF e 
fe moe 3 Wang 4661. Ticket Ofice: Reford Bide, 





AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Se 


Time Counts ! 


Every day, every hour, every minute counts in these days when 
the very ife of each individuel, industry and civilization itself, 
hangs in the balance. Every moment gained is a setback to the 

owers that would black-out man’s hard-gained liberty and 


reedom. 


The wheels of industry are speeding faster and faster to build 
and equip our armies, our armadas of land and sea and air, 
Possibly your business toa. is deing its port directly or indirectly 
in this great effort. 


Your office is the control-room of your business. Is it equipped with the tools to 
keep your wheels turning with the greatest possible efficiency? Are you tae 
every minute count? 
Makers of “Tools of Industrial Control” 
FILING SYSTEMS AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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FFICE SPECIALTY MFG. 


Head Office and, Factories: NEWMARKET, Ont. 
Branch Stores in Canadian Cities from Coast te Coast 
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SPEEDISETS 


enable your clerks to do 


more work in less time. 


from recent decision of the board of 
Every moment saved in 


business today may be used 

to speed our war’ effort. 

Let us show you how to 
accelerate your work. 


BURT BUSINESS FORMS LIMITED 


WESTERN SALES BOOK CO. LIMITED 
Offices tn all Principal Cities 
Subsidiaries of 
MOORE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Toronte, Canada 


net profit would have been $23,123 
instead of $38,123, leaving per share 
earnings on the class A preference 


ported a year ago, 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ~—s 


Net oper..earnings .... 

Less: Depreciation ie 
Income & E. P. taxes 
Loss on invest. 


$ 
* 80,298 
9,923 
38,000 


Net profit 32,376 
Less: Preferred divds. 18,760 


Surplus for year 13,616 
Add: Prev. surplus ... 48,580 
Less: Addit. 1940 taxes 15,000 

47,195 


Earned surplus fwd. .. 
Earned per share: 


Buy War Savings Certificates 


ee 
Paid ; ; 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS | Commo 0.60 
The Shaw Higher Accounting Courses by Mail Working oo 
years CeRs. ° 253,199 
Soa oreo aee oe OT he broader neue |Current liabilities :... 74,871 
ad- 
vancement when the opening oceurs. Course | Working capital 1 
is planned in 3 sections—we can catch step 
Allied subjects include: Cost Accounting, 34,992 
Auditing, Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- | Investments 5,094 
: Commercial Law, etc. Inventories 91,381 
Write for Catalogue. Shaw Schools, Dept BC-79 


pare for yy ee Choose the c Rea ts gs : 
: broader 
knowledge the better qualified you are for 78.328 
Balance Sheet Changes 
with you at any stage and guide you to the top. 8 
75, 
dministration, Secretarial Accounts receivable .. 51,733 
Bay and Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont. 


Anglin-Norcross 
Anglin-Norcross Corp. reports a 


share‘the year before. 
Inco 8 Acco 
Yor Rael dena 
a 
190? 15.208 


422,882 
30,111 
576 


eeeeces 1 


78,000 
413 


What We Don’t Do: 


1. Answer ‘enquiries of -sub- 
“e Aeoer ehquities cp 
general interest. & Reply by telephone or telegraph. 


list of securities; express 
ast Eat 06 sever on 
Three-cent stamp and address label from subscriber’ The | 
een ee eee | 


i Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


P. taxes 
edeee 
osees 


Less: Prev. deficit ':.: 


84,962 | Add: . cont. res. 


} Gemndaistonme ae re forward 
referees. Giving effect to this, 1940’s | Earned 


| at $1.85 instead of $3.05 as was re- | Curent 


516,742 
Changes 


150,148 
806 ‘79, 


seteceeces 


112, 299 
ebt ecceceees 1,041,500 1,085,500 Bank loans 


Can. Colonial Airways 
Expansion in operations of Cana- 
dian Colonial Airways Ltd. is re- 
flected in both gross and net in- 
come. Earnings from all sources last 
year at $320,887 compared with 
$295,286 the year before. Net profit 
at $19,485 was equal to 19.4 cents a 
share on the common stock, coin- 
pared with $449, or .04. cents for 
1940. ‘ 

In his report to the shareholders 
J. E. Savard, president, stated the 
company sold in January its Doug- 
las DC-2 and all parts for same for 
$50,000 U.S. funds. - 

Income and Surptus Account 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
1941 — 


$ 
, 316,786 
4,100 


Operating profit 
Add: Other income ,, 


broad expansion in operations and | Le 


revenues in 1941. Net profit avail- 
able on the capital stock amounted 
to, $10,106, as against $48.401 the 
year before, After provision for di- 
vidends on the preferred, which 
were not paid, earnings ‘on the com- 
mon were equal to $14.40 a share, as 
against $3.08 in 1940. In each case 
the 1940 figures cover only the 10 
months period to Dec. 31, the fiscal 
year having been changed to coin- 
cide with the calendar year. 

A, feature of the balance. sheet is 
the redemption of 25,057 preferred 
shares during’ the year, leaving the 
amount outstanding at $312,650, as 
against $563,220 a year ago. 

In his report to sharehdiders 
Henry J. Gross, president, states 
that during the past year construc- 
tion to accommodate war industries 
reached unprecedented proportions. 
While hesitating to predict the 
course of business for the company 
during the current year, he said a 
fairly substantial amount of uncom- 
pleted contracts have been carried 
forward by the company, 

" Income and Surplus Accougt 
1. Years Ended et 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 
Cir ete ea 10) ae) OR ee er Se 


“324,359 
~~ 22,250 


Net profit... 
1) Add: Prev: 


SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING BES 


Determine the amount of 
money you intend to 
save, and budget your con- 
trollable expenses accord- 
ingly: We'll help you: 

o @ Savings Account 
with us: Your money wil 
be available at any time it 
is required. en you sub- 
scribe to a war purpose or 2 
government loan, issue your 
cheque an withia 


your budget. 


CANADA 


PERMANENT | 
Mortaage Corporation 


Reserves ....¢ eeeece 
Other surplus ¢...e¢ 
Less: Tax adjust. ..+- 
To cap. surplus ...+e 


Earned surplus fwd. .. 
*10 months to Dec, 31. 
Earned per share: 


Preferred -....sccces $3.52 
Common ,. oo 14.40 
Working ote 


Current assets ......0 1,655,738 
Current liabilities ..e. 932,146 


Working capital ...... _ 723,592 
. Balenes Sheet Changes 
Cagh eeréccees eveccece 354,908 

293,485 


* 1,006,744 
740,007 
312,650 


Inter. Metal Industries 

International Metal Industries 

Ltd. had record sales. volume in 

1941, according to W. E. Maun, vice- 

-~president® and general manager. 

Selling ‘prices were :firm, resulting 

in a substantial increase in earnings 

before depreciation: and income 

‘taxes. After these. charges, .the 

company reports a balance of $3.24 a 

share available for its class A stock 

"against $3.22-a share in: 1940. Ar- 

\ vA rears on the two classes of prefer- 

VER YoU TRAVEL e-e-wlence stock were reduced to $10'a 

share. 

CARRY In both Canada and the United 

YOUR States efforts of all plants are being 

~ MONEY directed increasingly asaneinaes 

of war products. as made 

SAEREY necessary substantial expenditures 
on plant and ‘equipment. 

Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended Dec. 31 
, * 9941 


Opera rofit .. 3,140,760 
‘ See abe ineemne ne : $8,248 
2,199,008 

103,781 

3,000 

31,784 

Depreciation - 318,834 
Inc. & E. P. taxes oe 860,000 

f . 861,609 
460 


r 


Canadian Pacific Express 


ZW aANA OAL AY 


| COLAGRAGRS COGN th CANDELA PACE AGENTS ASD BOOT OANETS | 1940 


$ 
1,614,667 
61,400 


ROBINTEX 
OL 


plu tor yerr bagee : 

id: Prev, surplus’ ee; 

‘Earned surplus fwdy o. 

. *Deficit. 

Earned per share: 
Preferred eeeeeeeeee 


: Paid Peeerereereese 


abs kiss vscteon 3.24 
also MILITARY CLOTHS for Working Capital 


eereeeee 7,331,592 

A Ire pec * © Bh | irrent liabitities’s... 2,781,908 
rmy - Navy - and Air Force > armas 
” = Solano ‘Sheet Changes 

eeeeeceeceree 1,792,273 
*2 ~’300,000 

. 3,164,032 

1,191,769 


ASK YOUR TAILOR 
FOR 
ROBINTEX 


"500 705 the year before. 


Income & E. P. taxes 
Bad debts .......+0. 
Exchange loss .....+ 
Sale of assets ....... 
Miscellaneous 

Add: Profit assets sold 


Net profit 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 


Earned surp. forward 
Earned per share: 


Working —_ 


305,870 


Current assets ¥ 
120,006 


Current liabilities ..., 


Working capital 
+ Balance Sheet Changes 
. ’ : 87,196 
Investments ....... eee 124,312 


Accounts receivable .. 84,593 
193,900 


G. W. Hendershot 
G. W. Hendershot Corrugated 
Paper Co., Hamilton, reports dollar 
sales volume highest in its history 
for 1941 and 25% above 1940. The 
company’s plant operated to the 


78,618 
83,562 


20,464 
185,110 


21,752 

Earned per share: 

, Common .r...0000-- $3.90 
Working ee , 

Current assets ....... 2,760,529 

Current liabilities .... 1,717,082 


Cash . 
Accounts receivable . 
Invéntories eeeeeeereee 


Fixed assets seeeeeeces 


*, 
Shawinigan 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co.’4 

interim statement of earnings for 
the first quarter of 1942 shows gross 
revenue of over $6 millions, the 
highest ever reported by the com- 
pany in any like period in its his- 
tory. After providing for senior 
charges and an increase of $200,000 
in depreciation reserve, net profit 
subject to income and profits taxes 
totalled $1,897,536. This contrasted 
with $1,012,619 for the like period 
a year ago. é 


Revenue & Expense Account 
3 Months Ended Mar. 31 


. 1941 1940 
$6,071,982 $4,697,850 
1,060,306 . 928,551 


1,053,186 845,790 
124,502 = 118,141 
272,008 


Gross revenue 

Less: Gen. @xps. .... 
Power purc 
wer rentals .... 


Net profit* 1,897,536 1,012,619 
*Subject tg income and profits tax. 


W. .D. Beath 


W. D. Beath & Son, Ltd., reports 
larger earnings and improved fin- 
ancial position in 1941 as compared 
with 1940. On the class A stock, 1941 
net was equivalent to $1.36 a share 
against 93 cents a share for 1940, No 
dividends were paid and arrears at 
Dec. 31 last amounted to $1820 a 
share. ' 

Net sales last year were about 
40% over 1940. The company is pro- 
ducing war materials and has ord- 
ers on hand to assure near capacity 
operations.for some months. About 
$125,693 was spent on- plant and 
machinery in 1941. 


Consol, Income and Surplus Account 
ears Ended Dec. 31 


fullest extent that available ma-| 44 


terials would: permit in the closing 
months, of last. year. . 


some customers have been curtailed 


offset by direct government orders 
and generally increased» demand 


from the majority of. the company’s . 


outlets, : ‘ 
Net profits in 1941 were equiva- 
lent‘to $1.10 a share on the 30,000 


49 | common shares against 87 cents in 


1940. : ‘ 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 

om 

Operating profit ..... 

Add:. Other income ., 

Total earnings ..-.cecs 

Less: Exec. remun, ..- 

Directors’ fees veces 

Depreciation erecece 


Interest 
Income & E. P, taxes’ 


| Less: 
|. Due to the war, requirements: of) “49° 
eos but to date this has been more than | Add 


Less: Loss on bidgs., 
equip. .: ? ¢ 
Addit. depreciation. 


| Earned surplus fwd. . 


Earned per share: 
Class A 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 
‘ Balance Sheet Changes 


Cash 
Investmen 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Fernie, 


000 | B.C., mined 1,072,274 tons of coal in 
1. 1941 compared with 813,610 tons in 


Less: Goodwill w/o .. 
Organ. exps. w/o .. 
Adjustments: «...000 


Earned surp. forward 
Earned per share: 
Paid . 0.30 
Working ~— 


Current assets sudihes 158,024 ° 
94,258 


Current liabilities .,.. 


Working capital , 
Balance Sheet — 


wecseweccees s ,009 
Cash : awit oe 


Investments soe 
Accounts receivable .. 
Inventories ..++sesece 
Bank loans ... o 
xed assets ..«sccece 
: Deprecia 


Can. Locomotive 

With most of the plants engaged 
in war work, covering supplies and 
armaments for both army and navy, 
the financial statement of Canadian 
Locomotive Co. for 1941 reveals an 
income of $565,909, as against $485,- 
Net profit, 
after all charges, amounted to $155,- 
493, equal to $3.90 a share on the 
capital stock. ‘This contrasts with a 
profit of $28,311, or 71 cents a share 
the year before. 

In his report, William Casey, 
president, said while no locomotives 
were delivered in the year, some 


——. | profit was included from the workin 


1940. Coke production was 94,028 
tons compared with 66,961 tons the 
previous year. Last year’s coal pro- 
duction has only been exceeded in 
two years, 1910 and 1913. 

The company earned $5.13 a share 
on its common stock last . year 
against. $4.94 a share in 1940. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ~— 


g 


x 
Operating profit ..... 913,342 
Add: Other ifcome .. 62,611 


28. 
28 


st 


88885223 


AES ww 


Depletion 
Investments w/d ... 


Net profit . 
Less: Common divds. . 


Surplus for year eves 
Less: Prev. defici' 


eeeeee 


Blass 
ef 2] 23/5 


3.00 
Working Capital 


- en eesee 2,421,594 
eos... 469,801 


Current 
Current 


Working capital esses 1,951,793 
Balance Sheet Changes 


Cash . . 958,550 
Investments, mkt. val. 974,236 
Accounts receivable .° 363,291 

ventories 1 
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International Loan Compan 


a Established 1913 \ 


HEAD OFFICE 


— WINNIPEG 


Incorporated by Act of the Parliament of Canada 
i peccovcsbawadgeneheense eeetees ,000 .00 
Authorized Capital reessess, $20,000,000.00 


‘ : 


Subscribed 


First Mortgages and Agreements ...:.s00+-++0s04, 


tal SeCOCod eres rseeeseeeeseseeeeeses 


. 7% preferred stock of Dominion 


at. whether there is a likelihood of a 


: ity and. dividends have been paid | 
436,434 


Dominion Glass 
‘Would’ you be kind enough to 
let me have your views on the 


the trend of operations is likely, to 


cannot be analyzed at this stage. For 
that reason the preferred stotk 


is selling well belo ‘ 
Glass Co.? 1 | . oe oe 


something abo 


like to know 
earnings and 


Gatineau Preferred 


Will you’be kind enough fo give 
me your opinion on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock of Gatineat: Power 
Co. which'I hold. I notice it is 
selling at a substantial . discount. 


shortage of materials that go to 
the making of the company’s 
products. : 


Dominion Glass Co.’s preferred 
stock is rated highly as an invest- 
ment medium. It is the senior secur- 


on it regularly since this stock was 
first issued in 1913. The company 
has a_ well-established earning 
power and the dividend has been 
covered by a wide margin for years 
past. rh Daten toe operating at 
capacity and the volume of business | the company to reduce the dividend 
os cueah aia ier we ee on the common stock. The financial 
share was earned on the preferred | apeenent as oe peat yene sangeet 
The demand for. glass saabedinaie ed earnings sufficient to cover both 
should increase rather than de- | the preferred and common’ divi- 
crease. Some difficulties may be ex- | tne by comfortable ee 
perienced in obtaining adequate ls en a ecanpenty's Saeapee of 
supplies of raw materials, but the Neng tn Foe eT i tae oo or = 
president does not indicate this asa proen is . aa Bh tian ta . 
serious problem at this time, or in| 8 ee ee eee ee 
this Ghar tetine ’ | there is a possibility that Gatineau 

. , Power Co. may reduce the dividend 
on its common stock. In so far as 
the preferred stock is concerned, 
however, there does not appear to 
be any reason for anxiety in regard 
to the company’s: ability to pay the 
dividend. The preferred represents 
a satisfactory type of investment 
and where income is a considera- 
tion, might very well be retained 
in a diversified investment portfolio. 


Gatineau Power Co.’s 5% prefer- 
red stock has been rather depressed 
marketwise, due to two factors: (1) 
general instability .of the market, 
and (2) expectation that increased 
taxation will make it necessary for 


a 


- * McColl-Frontenae 


Do you consider McColl-Front- 
enac 6%. preferred is a safe invest- 
ment. I see it is selling at a figure 
substantially below that which I 
paid. How do you account for the 
drop? 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. 6% | 
preferred stock is depressed in 
value because of two factors; (1) 
generally depressed market. condi- 
tions and (2) uncertainty over the 
outlook for the oil refining industry. 
Gasoline rationing ard limitation of 
the use of oil for civilian purposes 
will. cut into revenues from this 
branch of the business. On the other 
hand, the demand on war account 
should expand and targely offset| intcfest charges cn the series B 
this loss of business. Tle whole | bonds are payabie only if earned at 
situation centres around the ability | the rate. of 5% up to 1946 after 
of McColl-Frontenac and other oil | which date they, become a fixed 
refineries to maintain deliveries of| charge. To date the _ interest 
erude oil. Transportation conditions | charges on the series A bonds have 
just now are not particularly favor- | been earned by a comfortable mar- 
able. Up to the end of 1941 the com- | gin both before and after deprecia- 
pany was able to maintain its posi- | tion. Interest on the series B bonds 
tion in! a very satisfactory manner. | also has been earned and paid regu- 
The preferred dividend was covered | larly. The outlook for the bonds of 
by a comfortable margirf in 1941| Winnipeg Electric continues favor- 
while the net working capital posi- | able and in view: of the market 
tion improved during the past year| price of the different series, the | 
by over $600.000 to nearly $7.2 mil-| bonds are given a satisfactory in- 
lions. It is difficult to predict what vestment rating. 


‘ , 7 
Winnipeg Electric 
2 would appreciate your com- 
ments and any information you 


ean give me on Winnipeg Electric 
A and B bonds. 


Winnipeg Electric series A bonds 
are on a fixed incomé basis and 
now pay 5%. On the other hand, 


be because: of many factors which | 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
~* -. BONDS 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 
Telephone WAverley 3681 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
. CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO _MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER _WEW YORK LONDON. ENG. 
15 King Street West, Toronto 


: 


YOUR HEIRS WILL BENEFIT 


When you appoint a permanent, experienced trust 

company as executor of your estate, you know that 

your dependents will be protected against unneces- 

sary legal expenses and unwise investments and 
assure the economical administration 
of your will. 


We Invite Consultation 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building 


61 Yonge Street "Toronto 
J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 


CANADIAN WRIGHT 


LIMITED 


Exclusive Agents in Canada 
For \ 
Wright Aeroplane Engines 


ASSEMBLING OVERHAULS 
GENERAL SERVICE 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
6259 Notre Dame St. East, Montreal 


Bee eeareret 


ever our prime purpose 
is defending your home! 


A brilliant, startling flash in the sky ...a 
flaming- meteor crashes earthward! Our 
-anti-aircraft gunners have again found 
the heart of an enemy bomber! But, there 
will be other bombers, and another bar- 
rage of thousands of shells must be sent 
up to defeat their grim purpose. 

To help make these shells and other - 
munitions is the reason why Anaconda 

tly enlarged... 
illed staff has been 
more than doubled . . . for coppe 


facilities have been 
the reason’ why its 


Yes, large quantities of copper and its 
alloys are needed for cartridge cases, pro- 
jectile bands, time fuses, and for essential 
— ‘of tanks, trucks, ships, and count- 
ess other key components of our war 
effort. ‘ 

And in these. war-time uses, just as in 
their peace-time uses, the outstanding 
walities of endurance and workabili 
ound in copper and its many useful al- 
loys are indispensable. In war, as in peace, 


t... Anaconda feels justly, proud 
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LOAN AND BEBENTHRE'® 
LONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 


DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1941), $12,531,188 ‘LIABILITIES 


7 Liabilities to the F Pulblib’ pics csanisPcinipiot aches 
J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


eecrocereotaweee oetepers eooved 
»C. P. Roberts, F.C.A., W. F. Houston, A.C.A. 


Capital Paid-up eoesecetons bess 
RESErVE .pcccsevccncceecscsens See ceeeetesernrae 
soniaens A See es as Joint Managers—Geo. W. Kegod. snd Clitfora 


1,018,783.16 . more copper is needed to help win this 


war. 
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ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS ‘LIMITED 


Made-in-Canada Products 
Main Office and Plant: New Toronté, Ontario Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Bidg. 


Real Estate less Resetve for depreciation 
Victory Bond sree see aseseewnensbesboneeesesessase 
Cash and Bank Balances ....-sssdecteccosdosscons 
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...\Can. Marconi. «| 
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a ‘Assoc. Brew. e| 


ase a sce! 


ome: Can. Nat. _ 
‘Bk, eae oe 
Bk. Scotia..! 
3 Bk. Teronto eal 
.. (Barber Ellis .. ‘| 
. Barcelona .. 


ese «| Barker's Bread.| 


E cvel 


: Beath & Sons.. 
.. Beatty Bros. . 
ea ref, ...., 


. 
3 
a 
3! 
S 
-~ 


ding Cort. ; 

Do. pref. .... 
‘Bell Telephone.| 
Jee Sons) 
Biltmore Hats. .| 
.|Blue Ribbon .. ‘| 

Do. pref. ..++| 


3.6 Blue To ) Br. As 


.|Brazilian Tr. ..| 


“i '50-+10c.. (Brew. & Distil.. 
i) 30c ave ‘Bright, T. G. 
6 


‘Do. 
Bruck ° Mills. | 
7.5\Burlington St’ ii 


Cc 


. (Calgary eee: 


3 Do. pref. B “| 
8 Canada Bud . 


Joa Cement 

~~ ened 
rien r. Stone. 
48 ‘Canada Cycle, p 
8.3.C. & D. Sugar.| 


10! a\Céa. + oc. (A) | 


Do. (B)...... 
Tron wees 


7.5| Do. pref. .... 


\Canada Life .. 


50c 7.2/Can. Malting .. 
13.3\Can. Nor. Pr. .. 


Do. pref. ...+) 


5.3 Can, ekers «.| 
6.4 Can. Perman..., 


. Can, Starch see! 
Do. pref. .... 


... Can, Steamsh’s. 


9. Do. refs. 
Oc # Can. ' inegars. ‘| 


~ oo W. Cable. 


eh) oe aH 2 f¥%s ef 
me 
.. Can. Hakeries.. 
-«| -Do. pret. .... 
“or Bk. m.. 


; .. Can, Breweries} 
Do. pref. 4 


28),1. $0+-80c 7\Can. Bronze.. 


‘Do. pref. ....| 


10 Can, Canners ..| 


Do. Ist pfd...| 


8 ‘60 + 20ce 10, Do. 2nd pfd.) 
a 


(Cant. Car & Fd'y| 


102 (442 5.8\Can. Cottons. 


Do. pref. .... 
‘Can. Dredge ... 
"6 Can. Fairb. es 


| 
i 
«! 
11.8,Can. Convert. | 
| 


15 1.90 12.4.Can, For. Inv.. 

7.6, Do. pref. .... 
3.8.Can, Gen. Elec.) 
7.7\Can. G. Inv 


Can, Ind. Ale.. 
weal ‘B 
4.1 mg Indust. | 8. 





44 Do. pref. ..« 


.(Can. Int. 1. Th..| 





Do. pref. ..«. 
--{Can. Pacific ... 
jC. Pr. & Pa. in| 
| Do, pref. .... 


ool | 
.-|Can. a an 


«+-|. Do. ehes 
Sy Wallpaper A. 
Do. (B) | 


18 \1.50+23e8 ac." Wire ‘Box. { 


. Capital Estates.} 


4. 2 Carnation, pfd.. 


. Catelli Food . iW: 
Do. pref. ..+- 
' Celtic Knit ... 





. Ch. Gai Wines.| 
..,Chem. Research) 
City Gas & El..| 
. Claude Neon ..{ 


...(Coast Brew ...! 


‘a Sot ae Plow} 


..-|Comm.. Alcohol] 
6.9.~ Do. pref. . | 


. Conduits Nat.. 


3. 9 Cons. Bakeries. | 


. ‘Cons, Paper ...| 
. Cons, Press ...j 


i “* Cons. Sand, pf.| 
37% 1+1.50 6.6 Cons. Smelt...) 
6.9 Consumers’ Gas, 


Corr. P, Box p 


18 1.20--15e 7\Cosmos Imp... 
8.9:'Crown Cork . | 


. Crown Dom. Oil 


9.7 Crow’ s N. Coal.! 


.|Cub Aircraft ..| 
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WEEK ENDING APRIL 20 
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..»./10 bid 134 asked) 
Seal id 3 
(— bid — asked) 


15 100 108° 108 
«+, (— bid 85 asked) 
-. (21 bid 23 asked) 
220) 


(83 bid 92 asked) 
oat 103 103 101% 101% 
. C12 bid — asked) 
" (6 bid — asked) 

..| (33 Did — asked) 





155 4 

2 1084 1004 109) 109) 
.| (— bid — asked: 

sosel (— bid 23 asked) 

eee+| (102 bid — asked) 


191180 150 = 
27 2734 2734 273 278i 
143.235 230 228 230 

(6 bid — asked) 


J9 110 109 108 109 
01'S 
| (80 bid 86 asked) 
(— bid — asked) 
oe bid — askéd) 


500, 
“(a04 bid 234 asked) 
1690 7 7 


(6) bid — asked) 
(90 bid — asked) 
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400 (2) 
10/100) 101 101 
20) 33 
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"40 : _ 103 
18 
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10, 8 8 8 
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5| 98 100 100 100 
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“14 arena -|Maclaren Re" 


$107 146 146 
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10) 30 
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"85, nu 1 71 
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a 37) 

891118 115 115 115 
+++| (63 bid 69 asked) 
-'(184 bid 19 asked) 
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-/(31 bid 344 asked) 
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(94 bid — asked) 
(— bid 2 asked) 
sree 9 bid 10 asked) 
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. (Ba bid 11) pene 


. (89 ‘wid 974 suas 
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~ * 6.9}. Do. (B) ...+5 

r. Pr. _ 
i 3 |1506 i 16, _ es 
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ee “<r aes “be 
41 (24.50 ...! ie es 
43| 60c lidicatinten ‘Pwr.. 
613], 57.8) Be pest. asee 
70 5.50 ...| Do, 5i% pref 
25 ae ob} a ts. 
5:\50c ,.,.Gen. St. Wares.) 
87 %-+-27c8 8) . pref, .... 
32 2.50+2.30/\Goedyear Tire 
29 (2.60 5,7) . pref. ss 
67 |? .../Gould Pumps 
a ‘ ««. /Gt. Lakes Pap.. 
16 1.50 ...; Do, pref. .... 
he}. “| Do, Vot. tr. ¢. 
1311.50 .«.| Do. Vat tr. p.| 
SP. ORE (Gt. Ww. et 
253, 3 aoe 
i Se ‘tlareening “Wine. 
.25}10c ...,Growers’ Wine} 
wil. i. Gurd,- Chas, ” she 
1063}. ss] Do. pref. ... 
21/4.  ...|@ypeum, Lime. 
H, I 
144] 1 ose falters Fire .. 
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7 | «+. Humberstone 8. 
6) poe CA): caves 
rio Do. ‘(B) ..,.. 
49 4 "SHuron & E. Mt.| 
74; 80c ..., Do. 20% pd.. 
75 |. . {Hydro Electric. 
193 | 10 BA Imperial Bank . 
275 (15 Imperial Life.. 


72; 0c @2 Imperial Oil ..| 
94:40+-17ic 5\Imperial Tob. . 
64/6% “ Do. pref. .... 
6; .. . Indust. Ace “ 

3 , 3 .|Inter-City 

39 ‘3541 — ‘ .Hnter'e Coal ee 
8 Do. pref. 








120 pref, .... 
10 1.50 15.0 tnter. seeps 
20 (1.50 7.2) pref. .. 
25 | *3c viet. Coal he 
Si]. ‘Int. Metal Ind..| 
85 | 6 "qi Do. pref. ‘| 
90; 6 6.7| Do. oe A 

11/5 44Int. Mill, A 
2941 2 6.7 Int. Nickel etiset 


143 | 7 49 Do. pref. sees] 


... Int. Paints, ....] 
is 12500 6i| Do. pret. . 4 
133} .-.{Int. Pap. & P. 
594) 5 8.4) Do. pref. vl 


114) 1 8.5 Int. Pete. ee 

2ij; . Int Power. 

85 | 7 a Lean, gest 
103; . a a a A 
32]. wee] DO. (By y..e 
3). ‘nate Putt MA) ‘ 
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6| .. «-.jl. St. John Pr. 
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117; @ 5.9) Do. pref. hae 
471| 4 84\Landed Bank .| 


10 ‘etage 10 Lang, J. A. oes 
30). yjLangley’s .. «. 
20; 2 if Do. pref. .... 
64) 80c i Laura Peecsra.. | 
8j. --|Legare prei. ..| 
21} 30e 1... Levy Bros. .... 
$1, Lindsay. C. W.. 

50 7 Do. pref. .... 
20 114-250. ‘Loblaw ar oes 


19 \14-26¢ 6.5; Do. (B) ...0- 
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‘ ‘hmccou Fron. | 
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N, O 
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115 { 7 6.1; Do. pref. .... 
4 3 6.3,Penmans .. ...| 
| 6 4.9| . Do. pref. ..../ 
5 | ... People’s Cr Sec 
11 {1 9.1'Photo Eng. ....| 
17 7.3 Porto Rico Pr. P. 
214 30c Power Corp... 
74 6 8.i) _ ES. 1 
32 3. a9) and pre 
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7, , Price — ose sl 
65 5.50 8.3 Py 
414, 40¢ t\Prov. Penasettl 
ij 1 ebec Power .| 
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4 {2 ei, Real Estate L'n: 
3({2%e . o! oe ae oat 
1541.60 ee 
3). "hanes “Grain. ' 
66 '6.50 9.8 Do, pref. .... 
17? 2) «11.0/River &. Mill 
6) 0c 9.2 Rolland Pap. . 
90 | 6 6.7 Do. pref. .... 
1471, 8 &.3:Royal Bank . ne 
15 }@0c 5.3 Russell Indust.. 
130i; 7 5.4; Do. pret. sooo} 
= 
1041|5.50 5.3 Saguenay Pr. p. 
344| 1 4.1\angamo | 
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7 64! Do! pret. .... 
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Annual Meetings 
‘Ea Srit, Amer, Oil ..se000s one 
‘Boteaare Ce  sagvosieet treal 
ndy Mines*® ......e55 

‘Apr. a MeKenzle R BA. ace 08h ‘ st Mo 
e. Ashley Gold Mining .... Torente ¥ 
Apr. 29—Bast Aas ane + i. 
ae. a NOS vn .sees sronbe 
Apt. l ......sssee TOrOntO 
ar. tial Nicke at : No | From sae Corretpondent = 
APT: 39—Normetal fae is saee Torane between ; pens 
APC MN. 8. Light & Pr. ....... Maligax | SS}WOe Premier King and 
Av" —Quemont Mining ....... Toronto | President Roosevelt must be re- 
‘apr. 30—Acme Gas & Oil. covers Toronto rded ; + - * 
Apr, 30-—-Aldermac veeeegy ontreal | ga ‘a8 one of the moat import- 
rr t0=B. C. Power ........ Kinesten | ant developments of y ye 
Ar 80—Canadian Locomotive : Ki of many years 
Avr 90—Francoeur Gold + een al) for the agriculture of Western 
‘apr. 30—Hedle - ver Cc A s 
Apr 30—Kewagame Gold (Que.) Montreal) Canada. It provides the west with 
Aor BOP miska Copper -;..-+ Montreal | 4 @xport market which is easgn- 
Am na Mines \Que.) .. Montreal / tial to the maintenance of farm 
May, @—Car. Pacific Rly. ...... Montreal | ing in the prairie provinces. Since 
May f-inter-State Royalty ..-: Montreat | the market is in oats, barley and 


¢~Jamaica Pub. Service . .Montreal 
way 7—Becond In.-Btate Royal Montreal 
May 13—International Paper .. New york 
pay 18—Credit Foncier Fr.-Can. . Montreal 


*and special. +Special general. 





Mining Dividends 


Rate Apri20 % 
nglo-Huronian «...+. 410c 1.76 - 
renee’ InterestS ..c.ese 28 z¢ 
Aunor GOld ...sseee+s se. 16¢ 96 es 
BayONNn€ ....+-ereseeee tie ..03 é 
Beattie Gold ....- ew *** 16c 60 ‘ 
Berens River .-+«+++--++ 3c 65 so 
BralOrne ...-.se006 +400 7.30 *16.4 
Broulan Pore. ........... 18¢ 38 ‘ 
Buffalo Ankerite «.... a30c 1.48 a 
Bulolo GOld .....-eseeee $3 _ 200 = 
Can. Malartic .....++055. Be 87% .. 
Cariboo Gold ...... 16ce+-1e 1.06 *16.2 
Central Patticia .... 16¢+4e 2 #93,5 
Chesterville ......sses06 15¢ a 
Cochenour Willans ...... 6c 60 12 
Coniagas .....-eeeeee 17%e 1.05 oa 
ComiauUrUuM .....eeeeeeee 16c 67 23.9 
Cons. Smelters ... $1+$1.50 38.00 °6 
Delnite .....seesetecees a6e 30 
Dome Mines ..s.+see0- $1.20 10.50 
East Malartic ..sccssssees be 1.28 “ 
Falconbridge ..cseceres 20e =: 2.82 se 
Francoeur GOld .eeseses atc -20 ‘ 
Goldale Min@B ..cceseess 2c .09 
Gold Belt ....cccsseesss a2¢ 13 
Grandview. ...ccccsees alec «15 fe 
Grull Wihksne ....0. ¢.00% 01% =. 
Hallnor .....scccscessss ‘ 1.90 21 
Hard Rock ....seceseses a 35 ce 
Hedley Mascot ......... 25 cs 
Hollinger ... ...eee. 65e+46c 867.15 9=*15.3 
Howey Gold ..ccossecsss adc 16 es 
Hudson Bay c.cccssecees $2 2263 8.8 
Inspiration .....--sedses a2c 22% ... 
Inter. Nickel, com. ..... $2 30.00 6.7 
Island Mountain ...... al6e 1.03 és 
BOOM 2. cccccccccecceves 4c 18 
Kert-Addison ....0. eccce SC 3.25 no 
Kerr Lak@ .....sesesscses Se 50 ‘ 
Kootenay Belle ........ a8c 16% .. 
{ take esesegcces 8c 45 + 
Lamaque Gold .... 40¢+15c> 3.20 *%17.2 
Lake Shore ....ccessssee 80c (7.00 11.4 
LANGA cocccccvccnccccvess 8c 44 eo 
Little Long Lac ........ a20c 95 is 
Macagea ........000 +8e - 2.12 *16.28 
Madsen BR. Lake .....+. a3e a ® 
Malartic Gold .....ee..0 10¢ 1. ee 
McGillivray Coal ..s.... 2€ 4 i 
McKenzie Red L. «...+¢ 12c $5 21.8 
Mon@te 2... .dsocreccesis ++ 6s 
McIntyre-Poge. . $2.224+§1.11 37. *8.8 
Maclaod-Cockshutt ..,. 10¢ 1.15 a 
Negus ..... Soacretes see 24% 32 - 
Nipissing coccerccccseces I5c 81 185 
Noranda eeeecteoe eee bee $4 00 65 
North Empir@ ....0.. » a40¢ 8=— 3.75 “ 
O'Brien GOld ...ceeeceee- 3e 52 
Pamour Pore. sises++... 18e $3 ‘ 
td CONS. ..cossecve 20e+-2e¢ 862.00 *11 
Pend Oreille os.sesess-- t6c 1.15 a 
Perron GOld ....s00 16¢+4¢ 1.08 *18.5 
Pioneer, B. ose « We 146 «275 
Pickle Crow ...cccessess 1.45 20.7 
Placer Develop. ...... $120 86425 ps 
Premiér ....+.cccccsesece 40 20 
eston B. Dome........ We 1.80 i111 
Privateer Mines .... 18c+1e¢ -31 . 
Quebec Gold Sebeesccsees 2c -20 . 
Reno Goll ,cssesess-s. 0800 .03 $8 
San Antonio ....e.s. 14c+6e 145 *13.8 
Sheep Creek ....c0+ 16c-+-1e 68 *25 
Sherritt Gordon .ecssess 10¢ -70 os 
Sigma OB .cccsce eeoes 30c¢ 4.50 ee 
Silbak searcece 16€ 65 24.6 
Pe ee: esses @ecccess se * 22. 
turgéon VOT soccecees. SC . ee 
Sudbury Basin o.-cv.ee 24e 1.15 
Sullivan CONS. .....ce0ss abe 52 15 
Oe eeietaas Terese SS Se aah 
ar . aeeteves - ° 
eck-Huj eeeseonres 40¢ «#4150 25.1 
Toburn .. » 18e+4e 66 *16.8 
Upper Canada eeeeeees al4ec 65 ee 
Ventures ....sccscesye 4806 83.06 . 
Waite Amulet Seseeeeeee 40c 4.26 
Wendigo ....ceccece+..+- 3C 13 
Wright-Harg. ...s0 400+ 20c 1,95 be 
Ymir Yankee eebeeeeees alc 03% oe 
aPaid in 1941. "Yield including bonus. 
tInitial. tPaid in 1042 te date. 


eCapital distribution. 





Dividends Declared 


This Date 
pay- Date ot 
ment payable record 
Ault & winere. p. 91.37% May 1 Apr. 15 
Ang. Can. Tele., p. 6834c May 1 Ae. 1 
Aunor Gold ....... June i y 15 
B ontreal .. ‘$2 June 1 Apr. 
Bk. of Toronto .... $2.50 June 1 May 15 
Blue Ribbon, pf. .. 624sc May 1 r: 21 
Borden Co. .......06 30e June 1 y 15 
Bruck Siitk ......... 10e¢ June 15 y 8 
Beatty Bros. ist pf. $1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 
Brew, & Distillers . a50c May 20 Apr. 30 
Do., extra .....5 #10c May 20 Apr. 30 
Bathurst Pr. A 25¢ June 1 May 15 
vo Oth ...c008 ®ic June 1 May 15 
B. C. Tele., 2nd pf. $1.50 May 1 Apr. 16 
Calgary & Edm. ... Sc Mayi5 Apr. 15 
Can, Nor. Pwr. .... alSe i. 25 Mar. 81 
Can.°Bk. of Comm. $2 ay 1 Mar/3i 
Canadian Oil, ¢. ..... 25e May15 May 1 
Can. Converters .... 50e Apr.30 Mar. 28 
Coekshutt Plow .... 25¢ Juneis June 4 


Confederation Life $1.50 June 30 
0. 


Sceepescdine $1.50 Sept.30 Sept. 25 
DO cocssnsdands $1.50 Dec.31 Dee 
Can. Indust's., A, B $1.50 r.30 Mar. 3 
Canada Dry ....... tije Jiunei0 May 
Can. Inv. Fund, sp. 0. 4c May Apr, 15 
Can. Bronze ...... %e May 1 Apr. 10 
. pref. s 1.25 May 1 Apr. 10 
Canada Malting.... 50e June 15 y 
Caldwell Linen, pf. 37¢ May 1 Apr. 15 
Do., and pref. .. 20¢ May 1 Apr. 15 
Calgary Power, pt. $1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 
Can. Investors ..... 10e y 1 Apr, 18 
b> OMEPA cecsene Sc May 1 Apr. 18 
Can. Marconi ........ 4c June 1 Apr. 15 
Cah. For. Invest..¢..70¢ May 1 Apr. 15 
Commoil .......55 00% May 25 y 15 
Corr. Pap. Box, pf. $1.75 June 1 May 15 
Cosmos Imp. ...... 30e May 16 -Apr. 30 
Crown Cork .,...... 50c May 18 Apr. 30 
Dom. Oiicloth .,.. 30¢ Apr. 30 Apr. 18 
by QHD ascn ss 10e Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Dominion Bank .. $7.08 y 1 Apr. 15 
Dist. Seagrams, p. ¢81.25 1 Apr. 15 
Dom. Ang. Inv., pf. $1.25 June 1 y 15 
Dom. Bridge ...... May 23 Apr. 30 
Dominion Tar, p. $1.37% May 1 sa 15 
East. Steel Prod.,c.. 25¢ June 1 May 15 
amous Players ... 25¢ oe. © Apr. 11 
Gordon & Belyea, A $1.50 May 1 Apr. 25 
BOB i ciccicncusd 30e May 1 Apf. 25 
quite Mines ,,... 2c Mayil Apr. 25 
Granby Cons. .,,, fal0e June 1 y 15 
noe extra ....... tebe Juhe 1 May 15 
allnor Mines ,,,. 10¢ June 1 May 15 
Hart Battery ...,., Se r Apr. 10 
Hedley Mascot ....,.. 2e May 16 Apr. 22 
nema ONE. . eseune else JuneiS May 15 
ler. Nickel, pid. t1%% May 1 Apr. 1 
mperial Bank .... $2.50 May 1 Mar.3 
Island Mtn. ......., 8c May 25 May 1 
int, Metal, pt. A pf. $1.50 May 1 Apr. 15 
pale-Arg. i 15.00 pes. Apr. 20 coup. 47 
cre tas Sa ae Beg ae 
. ‘ r. 
Kett Addison Abe. 10 


“| able grain comparable to the 
-| wheat surplus. 


| cure the ‘agricultural products 


4| Pacific sources. The process of re- 


:. | and oils which formerly provided 


: stock has been diverted to other 






























flaxseed, three commodities in 
which the export outlet has always 
béen limited, instead of in wheat, 
an impetus is given to thé transfer 
of large areas of western farm 
lands from wheat production to 
other uses. 

Formal announcement ‘by the 
Premier and the President camé 
somewhat later than actual con- 
currence by representatives of the 
two countries. ; 

All We Can Spare 


Canada is undertaking to supply 
the United States not with any 
definite quantity, but with all she 
can spare of the grains in quéstion, 


“ Apparently the agreement does 


not specify that these commoditiés 
are to go into the United States 


.. | free of duty, but since it is speci- 
*| fied that Canada is to have the 
-| benefit of current prices in the 


United States, there seeths to be 
an implied understanding to that 
effect. 


This agreement, or more cor- 
rectly the prospect that such an 


+ | agreement would be made, pro- 
«| vided a considerable part of the 


foundation for the govérnment’s 
agricultural policy for the coming 
crop year. Without it, it would 
have been impossible for the gov- 


- | ernment of Canada to guarantee to 


western farmers minimum prices 
which provide a real incentive to 
production for unlimited quanti- 
ties of these grains. 

It is easily possible for the west 


-+| to produce a great deal more of 
» | such grains than can be made use 


of in Canada, and without the 
United States outlet such a guar- 
antee as hes been given might 
have resulted in a glut of unsale- 


U. S. Neéd Heavy 
United States need of Canadian 
grain arises from inability to se- 


formerly imported from trans- 


placement is fairly direct so far as 
linseed or linseed oil are tcon- 
cerned. But a great part of the fats 


the basé for soap manufacture in 
the United States will have to be 
replaced by soy bean and cotton 
séed oils. An enormous expan- 
‘sion of soy bean acreage is now 
under way in the United States, 
and that means that land which 
formefly produced feed for live- 


use. Bs 

With rubber the process is even 
more roundabout. 

There is some diversion of land 
in the United States to crops from 
which it is hoped to get natural 
rubber substitutes. But the main 
reliance is to be on artificial rub- 
ber and although petroleum is one 





(Continued from page 38) 
training might take three weeks 
to six months.) : 

Key men whose status and im 
portance must be reserved would 
not be approached. 


All on Equal Footing 


It was realized that if such an 
approach were to be successful, 
the programme should be organ- 
ized on a nation-wide scale so 
that all employers would be put 
on an even footing. ‘ 

In the approach to employees, 
one of the biggest hurdles was the 
competition of “big” pay in muni- 
tions or civilian industrial e¢m- 
ployment. The traditional $1.30 
army pay looked small compared 


| With “eight bucks a day.” 


To put the facts in perspective, 
an imaginary “dialogue” between 
a recruiting officer and Bill 
Smith, skilled cabinet maker 
from Kitchener was worked out. 


#| What the dialogue sets out to 


prove (and it is a very convine- 
ing argument) is that a bright lad 
with trade skill who joins the 
army ahd rises to the rank of 
sergeant would soon be drawing 


$| the equivalent of $4.40 a day 


when food, clothing, shelter, 


BO si... ceckeh De 
Lamaque Goid’.,.!., 10 June 1 May 
Laiteh note ov» Se 1 May 8 
Latta Qe fe May 15 Apr. 30 
u AtyresPore. ... $644¢ June 1 May’ 1 
Nonnreal LH. osete se Apr. 30 Maf, 31 

orth. Ont Power .. ifle a. 3 Mar. 31 
Noreagerte - +45 Oh. r.25 Mar. 91 
Paton ia Mines .,..., 1 June 15 May 20 

De or svidh dons ; i gene 7S 

9 OTOL, oc eees ‘ a. 
Penmane ¢n0436uved ibe May 15 May 
ran pret. osshdie 01.50 May Apr. 21 
Privateer Gold ...... 3¢ y 10 or. 25 nursing and medical care, ‘etc., 
prittary M. ....,, Se Apr.29 Apr. 15 : 
Quebec Pow. Se May 25 Apr. 23.are included. 
Rene Gant tetanees & es Apr. 30/ On the other hand, the “eight 
pefent, Knitting pla. 1400 June } Mes 15 | dollars a day” of a dollar-an-hour 
De, pref. '....\"gua0 June]. Mayas{ cabinet maker shrinks to almost 

Des Flour... 3be May 1 Ape. fe 
Do., pret sa ‘ats May 3 Agee 
ae ee ys a 
Saw, Be te i 
Sher.. ord. , 
Sherritt » % ) 
Simpeons, ae it) R 
Sturgeon River @ 9b Ape, 
Tet Mugnes .....; 10e June 1 ' 
9 tn ee teeee . Be . 

arn Go oe My ‘: 

nion Gas June 15 

May 15 Apr. 15 
: / 














See Permanent Tie-in Com 


‘Source of raw material, 8 also is 


alcohol. ; of. course, can 
substances, but sugar or molasses 
syrup provides the best material 
for making pure alcohol of maxi- 
mum strength. So the Whited 
States consumér is to eat less 
Sugit, and presumably will éat 
more of other foods, a fact which 
in turn tends to increase the de- 
mand for food and feed from Can- 


ada. 
Cotton for Jute 

Scarcity of jute, manila and 
other fibres will increase the de- 
mand for American cotton, check- 
ing a tendency to switch cotton 
acreage to other forms of agricul- 
tural productién, while an increas- 
ed Canadian importation of cot- 
ton will provide some offset 16 in- 
creased erican importation of 
Canadian agricultural products. 
Canada will also import larger 
quantities of soy beans and soy 
bean oil from the United States. 
Another concession on the part of 
Canada is to facilitate temporary 
émployment of American agricul- 
tural labor and farm machinery 
on this side of the border. 

The plan, as announced, really 
means an integration of the agri- 
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cultural economies of Canada and 
the United States, and while it is 
intended to take care of war 
em ies it is capable of cén- 
tinuation;after the war. To some 
extent it tends to solve the Cana- 
Mian wheat problem. 
Bigger Cattle Market? 

In due course it is to be hoped 
that collaboration betweén thé two 
countries will result in an expand- 
ing market for Canadian cattle 
south of the border. That is a 
sound hope, in spite of the fact that 
current exports of cattle seem to 
be threatening a shortage of beef 
in Canada. This country, how- 
éver, can produce considetably 
greater quantitiés of beef cattle 
and will do so wheneéyer farmers 
feel reasonably sure of a perman- 
ent market, 

Criticism is occasionally heard 
of the guarantee of coarse grains 
pricés on the ground that some 
farmers will be tempted to sell 
feed grains to an éxtent that will 
reduce their own feeding opera- 

ns. /It cannot be denied that to 


Ahe extent to which feed grains 


can be employed in Canada it is 
sounder practice to produce meat 
instead of selling grain. But the 
guaranteed prices, while high 
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loint Grain Plan 
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ing From Opening of U. S. Market : 


enough to encourage farmers to 
switch from wheat to coarse 
Grains, are not high enough to per- 
suade a competent feeder to re- 
duce his operations. The best pos- 
sible market for western grain 
at the present levels for livestock 
prices, through home feeding. 
Acreage Increases Likely 

Reports from various parts of 
the west indicate that the guaran- 
teed prices for coarse grains will 
result in a very considerably in- 
creased acreage. There is, how- 
ever, need for further assurance 
to farmers that the government 
means what it says in making its 
price guarantees for an unlimited 
quaritity of such grains. Farmers 
growing oats in the past have be- 
come 80 used to the idea that the 
market for that grain was a 
shrinking one, that they are hesi- 
tant to believe in the possibility 
of a demand that will absorb all 
they are able to produce. Now 
that the Prime Minister arid the 
President have made formal an- 
nouncément of their agreement it 
will probably be possible for the 
government to give such assurance 
if more emphatic manner than has 
yet been employed. 

It is still possiblé to find farm- 








Pe ON 
po 
ers who have so far paid practi- 
cally no attention to the govern- 
ment policy in respect to coarse 


Grains, because the continuing 
controversy as to the proper price 


is,| level for wheat has absorbed all 


their interest. 
These réports from the country 
m to indicate that the bonus of 
$2 per acre for transferring former 
wheat acreage to summer fallow 
or to other crops, is not regarded 
as & very important factor in plan- 
ning the season’s operations. So 
far as summer fallow is concerned, 
the amount is not large enough to 
persuade a farmer to keep out of 
crop any land which is in reason- 
ably good shape for production. 
‘And so far as oats and barley are 
concerned, the price incentive by 
itself is considered practically as 
effective as the price incentive 
plus the acreage bornius. This does 
not mean that the acfeagé bonuses 
are not considered valuable by 
many farmers. They are valued 
as an assurance of some farm in- 
come, éven if crops prove to be 
poor. Farmers tend to look.on 
them as a sort of crop insurance 
plan, rather than as a basis for 
planning the year’s seeding opera- 
tions. . 





Seed Production Booms|Grain and Iron Ore 


In British Columbia 


’ From Our Own 

VANCOUVER.—A ‘wartime dis- 
location of supply and transport has 
cut off many former sources of seed 
and givén B.C. a new industry— 
seed production. Indications are 
that seed will soon become oné of 
the major agricultural products of 
the Pacific province. At the same 
time extensive sééd-frowing pro- 
jects are being undertaken in Al- 
berta. 

Buckerfield’s, Ltd., big B.C. grain 
and feed company, .recently took 
over the seéd-growing acreage of 
James Brothers, Vancouver Island, 
to supply an initial ordér from Brit- 
ain for 100,000 pounds of mangold 
seed. 

B, C. Sugar Refining Company has 
announced plans for production of 
soy bean seed in southern Alberta 
on a large scale, The company will 
have more than 400 acres in produc- 
tion this year. It is proposed to use 
all this séasor’s output as séed for 
the 1943 soy bean crop, so that be- 
fore long fprodlictién should “be 
larger. Incidentally, several thou- 
sand Japanese from B. C. will be 
employed in the soy bean and sugar 
beet fields of Alberta this year. 


Wheat 





Correspondent 


About 24,000 acres in Alberta will 
be planted in sugar beet seed this 
year by one of B. C. Sugar’s subsidi- 
aries. Most of the seed for this pro- 
ject was grown in British Colum- 
bia. Last year 36 tons of the seéd 
were shipped to Alberta from Brit- 
ish Columbia, 40 tons to Ontario and 
35 tons to Great Britain. Production 
will be more than doubled this 
year. : 

Qne of the best areas for seed 
production is in the lowér Fraser 
River Valley. 

Production of sugar beet seed re- 
quires two years. The first year the 
beets grow in the usual way, In the 
fall they are eithér well-covered for 
winter protéction or dug out and 
stored for replanting in the spring. 

The sécond yéar the beets develop 
tall stalks on which the seeds form. 
Between 1,500- and 2,000 pounds of 
seed is harvested to an acre. 

Flower and vegetable seeds are 
also being grown extensivel} in 
B. C. Last year the business was 
stimulated by unfavorable weather 
in California, where heavy rains in 
the spring washed out considerable 
acreage. 


, 
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Prices 


Winnipeg Grain Futures Cash Quotations © 
Week to Apr. 20, 1642 For Week 
Crop veak from Hith - Low Apr.20. Prev, Week 
Alig. 1, 1041 for fer Clése 
High ' Low week week Apr.20|, Wacol High Low High Loy 
Wheat i OF... 2 2 teu ha 
p or. - : s . é 
ye Mi BR RR Bb aor *: tae tan tae os 
. , : 4.Nor.... .72% .7242 .78%% .72% 
sie 28% Ma Sime ite | Bade LOW heat. leree levee sorb cevee 
bee * 51% @ eat. .O9% 67° d d 
aie “a July bin 100 Bite 50% | Feed .... 65% .65% 65% .65% 
’ é Oct. ... J 49% 49% 49% Oats 
Barley 2C. W.. Biv 51% 51% 51% 
64% Ante May ... 64% 04% 64 /3C. W.. 40% 49% 40% 49% 
ba% S Ly July eee an ae a Barley: 
63% «= B7 — ee” 62% 62% 1 Teed * ny 0% “ “ 
et 52 ve «(04M Feed .. . . ’ ’ 
ea ey SG ape: 
‘e6% \ 00% duly... (66% 66% 66% 12. W... 64% 64% 65% 04% 


the $4.40 mark by, the time in- 
come tax, union dues, holidays 
without pay, unemployment in- 
surance, “lay-offs” and so forth, 
are takén into account. 

Many Helpers. 

Many public-spirited citizens 
had already been enlisted to “do 
their bit” in local recruiting com- 
mittees throughout the country, 
but little had been done to bring 
the army into intimate relation- 
ship with the preacher, the bank- 
er, thé storek@eper, ,the local 
newspapér editor, or town couh- 
cillor. 

A dozen meetings were held 
across Canada. They lasted a day 
or more and brought together in 
each military district 250 to 300 
leading citizens drawn from 
scores of communities adjacent to 
individual army training camps, 
Here is part of Colonel Mess’ own 
description of the extraordinary 
success that attended this plan of 
actually having 3,000 to 4,000 
Canadians live in intimate asso- 
ciation ‘for a day with Canada’s 
army: - i 

“All religious and political 
faiths were represented. They 
came to learn—and with few ex- 
ceptions all offered their help 
and stated their preparedness to 
support the army in its constant 
call for men, with determination 
to stand behind “The Gentleman 
in Battle Dress,’ 

‘From Da City, Prince 
Albert, Prince Rupert, Kap- 
sukasing, Gaspe, Sydney — they 
camé. The man with a chip on 
his shoulder —~ the disappointed 
ve — the doubting clergy- 

‘man—the “to be shown” editor. 
the perhaps critical businessman 
— all gathering together with 





) New Vigor For Recruiting 


how can I help? Outspoken in 
their. views—many and varied 
were the opinions expressed— 
all recognized névertheléss that 
the voluntary system of enlist- 
ment was in effect, under which, 
the army must sécure the num- 
bers necessaty fdr mobilization 
and re-enforcements.” 


Genesis of Army Train 


Overnight more people wanted 
an opportunity to see the army at 
work and .at play, It wasn’t pos- 
sible to extend these meetings in- 
definitely so the plan for an Army 
Train took shape. In conjunction 
with the Red Cross and the ‘Vic- 
tory Loan Committee, a unit of 15 
tars carrying exhibits of all kinds, 
indicative of the nation’s war 
effort and the army’s rations, kit 
and equipment, left on a tri- 
umphal 16-week tour covering 
200 centres throughout the Do- 
minion. Over 500,000 persons saw 
this train. It attracted on an aver- 
am more than 10,000 people a 

ay. 

From the new impetus that has 
been given to. citizen committees 
and the way in which these com- 
mittees have been brought into 
focus with the work of District 
Recruiting organizations, results 
are already beginning to flow. As 
well, there is coming back to 
headquarters a steady stream of 
ideas and recommendations — 
ideas about dependents’ allow- 
ances, rehabilitation measures, 


educational services, improved | , 


recruiting methods, conditions in 
army camps, treatment ‘of “na- 


‘public appreciation for “The 


unselfish motive—/ Gentleman in Battle Dress” _ 





Share Lake Shipping 


From Our Own Correspondent 


s 

WINNIPEG.—Navigation was not 
officially declared open ‘until Mon- 
day of this wéek, in spite of the 
fact that nearly 20 million bushels 
of wheat had béen moved from the 
head of the lakes before that time. 
The official opening brings into ef- 
fect contracts made for that time, 
and it is not declared until ice con- 
ditions on the laké route have suffi- 
ciently cleared to make for un- 
obstructed movement of vessels, so 
forwarders can count with reason- 
able certainly upon dispatch of grain 
in specific vesseis, 

The general expectation is that 
while considérable quantities - of 
wheat may be sent east during the 
néxt few weeks, there may be a sub- 
sequent slowing down of movement 
of grain in order that the authori- 
ties may divert the maximum pos- 
sible cargo space to movement of 
iron ore down- the kekes, It is 








SUCCEEDS ST, LAURENT 


Léon T. des Riviéres, of Quebec 
City, has: been élected member of 
the board of directors of Gatineau 
Power Co., Ltd., to succeed Hon. 
Louis 8. St. Laurent. Mr. des 
Riviéres is a partner of the Mont- 
real Stock Exchange firm of L. G. 
Beaubien & Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








The Bank of Toronto 


Dividend No. 243 
Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 
dend of Two and e-Half per cent 
upon the paid-up capital stock of 
this bank has been declared for the 
curtent quarter, and the same will 
be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after the first day 
of June next, to shareholders o 

record on May 15th 1042. 


By Order.of the Board. 


B. 8. VANSTONE, 
General Manager. 














F. W. 


Slat Apia Oi. y- 


assumed that care will be taken 
always to have sufficient quantities 
of wheat in eastern positions to be 
sure of filling orders for movement 
overseas, but that depletion of east- 
ern stocks may be allowed from time 
to time in order to take care of more 
urgent shipping needs. 

Western elevator companies had 
been hoping for a large movement 
in order to allow for clearing of a 
good deal of country space, both in 
preparation for the new crop when 
it is ready to deliver, but also in 
order to turn over a considerable 
percentage of country stocks of grain 
as a@ precaution against mites, wee- 
vils, beétles and other forms of pests. 

It is probable that up to date no 
great amourit of actual damage has 
been done to stored grain but vari- 
ous forms of pests have been dis- 
eovered in practically all elévators 
and annexes. 








‘Canadian Visible 


Seen Shrinking 
As Shipments Start 


. From Our Own Correspondent ‘ 

WINNIPEG.—Overseas movement 
has been heavy during the past two 
weeks, and deliveries of new wheat 
in the country have been light. In 
consequence there has been a coh- 
siderable shrinkage in the visible 
supply of Canadian wheat. 

t is not possible to make any 
useful calculations as yet concétn- 
ing the probable extent of the carry- 
over at the end of the crop year. 
That will depend very largely on 
the rate of grain shipments the Brit- 
ish shipping authorities choose to 
arrange for from time to time. Re- 
serve stocks in Great Britain aré 
understood to be at.a satisfactory 
level, and to be sufficiently large 
to allow a good deal of elasticity in 
wheat movements ftom month to 
month. There is uncertainty, too, 
as to the extent to which any flour 
furnished to Russia may be drawn 
from stocks ‘of United States wheat 
instead of from Canada. Where 
shipments are made direct from a 
North American to a Russian port 
it is presumed that the United 
States government will wish to pro- 
vide a considerable percentage. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Canada Malting Co. 7 
Limited 


NOTICE is hereby given that @ quarterly 
dividend of fifty cents (30¢) per share has 
been declared on the no par value stocy 
of the Company. The above dividend is 





payable June isth, 1942, te Shareholders. 


of record at the close of business on the 


¢ | 80th day of May, 1042, The books of the 


Company afe to be closed from June Ist, 
1042, to June ijth, 1942, inclusive, 


Share Wartant Holders widl present Cou- 
pon Serial No. 56 to the Royal Bank of 
“Canada, MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNI- 
PEG and CALGARY, on or after JUNE 
15th, 1042, 


By Order of the Board. 


| Since 1857 
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James hichardson b Sous 


Grain Merchants . 
- Shippers and Exporters 


WEA OFEICE 
WINNIPEG 


Branches Threaugheut Carede 





McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers gnd 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds. 


* Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 
Grain Merchandising 


MANITOBA - 


SASKATCHEWAN - 


ALBERTA 


‘Offices: DULUTH ~ MINNEAPOLIS | 


«— RECLEANED WESTERN — 


~-Q@QATS--- 


AND OTHER GRAINS 


BULK or SACKED 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the 
Finest Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment From Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN (° LTD. 


WINNIPEG 
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O'REGEE'S BEVERAGES LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GINGER ALE, SPECIAL SODA. ere. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Canadian Bank of 
‘Commerce 
Dividend No. 221 
Nowe is hereby given that a divi- 


dend two per cent in Canadian 
sands, on the paid-up capital stock of 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








The Royal Bank of Canada 


N dividend of 


/ Bank has been declared for the 

‘ Secretary. that the same will be payable at the 

Dated at Montreal, April 21, 1042. Bank and its Branches on and after 

ee Fee timnod Tee eet tie ties 
ers 0 a 

Leitch Gold Mines Limited on the Sist March, 1942. The Trans- 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


Notice i# héreby given that @ quarterly 
dividend of tWo cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of this Company, 
payable in Canadian funds, on May 15th, 
1949, to shareholders of record at close of 


business April 30th, 1942. 
By Order of the Board. 
W. W. McBRIEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


April 14th, 1948. 


ee UEEIEIE EE NnEE NEESER 
NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


‘Notice ie hereby given that an interim 
dividend of one ($1.00) Doliar per share, 








( 


fer Books will not be closed. 
By Order of the Board. 


A. BE. ARSCOTT, 
_ General Manager. 


Toronto, 20th March, 1942. < 





The Dominion Bank - 
Dividend No. 238 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
deat of two cai e-half per cent 


‘the paid u ital Stock of 
this, Institution bes cose —- 
1942. The dividend w payable 
at the Head Office of the one 
let de : oon to cacane ‘ 

e 15th April, 1942. 


ist of 
of sone of 
By Order of the Board, 
* ROBERT RAE, 
, * General 


Dovonin, ith March, 1942, 


DIVIDEND NO. 219 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


COMMOIL LIMITED 
Nome is bereby given 
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fared on the outstanding 
alue of 
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Extensive efforts on the part of | 
Noranda Mines to further ‘augment 
Canada’s war programme’ and to 
prevent a shortage of raw materials 
occurring here were revealed by 
President J. Y. Murdoch at the com~- 
pany’s annual meeting. Mr.’ Mur- 
doch disclosed, among other things, 
production of pyrites—used in 
‘manufacture of sulphuric acid for 
explosives—is becoming increasing- 
ly important; that Noranda plans to 
have its subsidiary, Canadian Cop- 
per Refiners, turn out 3,000 tons a 
year of copper sulphate to circum- 
vent any possible shortage of this 
material; and that Waite Amulet is 
considering still further additions to 
its zine capacity. 

Regarding pyrites Mr. Murdoch 
stated that shipments of concen- 
trates during 1941 were approxi- 
mately three times the tonnage 
shipped during 1940 and that pro- 
duction has been stepped up so that 
next month the rate of production 
should be over 2% times that of 
1941. 

Copper Sulphate Plant 

Canada is at present dependent 
on the United Kingdom and the 
United States for supplies of copper 
sulphate and is faced with a dimin- 
ishing supply of this commodity 
which is soe essential to agriculture, 
base metal production and several 
other important uses. To meet the 
shortage and to guard against pres- 
ent sources of supply being cut 
off, a copper sulphate plant is being 
built with a 3,000-ton per annum 
capacity at Canadian Copper Re- 
finers in Montreal. 

During 1941 Waite Amulet in- 
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To Turn Out Copper Sulphate — Pyrite Output Growing 


creased its zinc capacity by 300 tons 
of straight zinc or at the request of 
the Metals Controller and as a dis- 
tinct war contribution. A still fur- 
ther increase in capacity is being 
considered. 

During the first quarter of 1942 
Noranda earned $1.27 a share. Mr. 
Murdoch states that earnings for the 
balance of the year will not likely 
be at as high a rate as copper pro- 
duction was being pushed in the 
first quarter to build up reserve 
stocks to carry the refinery over an 
adjustment period. A dividend of 
$1 a share has been declared pay- 
able June 15 to shareholders of rec- 
ord May 30. 

Increased Selenium Uses 


Selenium and tellurium sales 
were expanded considerably in 1941 
and these prodficts are now a factor’ 
in earnings. A considerable amount 
of research work has been carried 
out on selenium with very interest- 
ing and probably remunerative re- 
sults, Mr. Murdoch states. Recent 
developments point to a substantial 
increase in consumption of selenium 
for certain interesting and import- 
ant war uses. 

Of 55 cents per share increase in 
investment income in 1941, 33% 
cents was the increase resulting 
from dividends paid by Waite Amu- 
let Mines and Aunor Gold Mines. 
Lower earnings are expected to 
mean reduced income from Hallnor 
and Pamour Porcupine in 1942. In- 
come received from gold producers 
to date considerably exceeds the in- 
vestment in them. 

Cia Minera La India, a Noranda 
Nicaraguan subsidiary, had a profit 
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- | Working captial ...,.. 1,760,353 
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of slightly more than $560,000 in 
1941; $100,000 was paid in dividends, 
while approximately $375,000 was 
advanced to La India’s subsidiary, 
Empresa Minera de Nicaragua for 
mine development and mill con- 
struction, making total advances of 
$730,000 to that company. This 
amount is expected to be gradually 
repaid and disbursed in dividends 
by La India. Empresa is operating at 
a 175-ton rate. Experimental mill- 
ing and mine exploration are being 
carried out at a third property,, 
Esmeralda,. under option to’ La 
India, 


A deferred item of $400,000 in the 
balance sheet represents a provi- 
sional payment received from the 
controller of non-ferrous metals of 
England for a claim for increased 
cost. Since the end of the year, Nor- 
anada’s claim for increased costs up 
to Sept. 30, 1941, has been settled. 
After tax adjustments the suni re- 
ceived will be taken into surplus 
account. 


Mining , 
INVESTMENTS 


J. Y. Murdoch, at the Noranda 
annual meeting, took the opportun- 
ity to state his faith in the gold min- 
ing industry and the need for an all- 
out war effort. About gold, Mr. 
Murdoch had this to say: 


“IT am con- 
vinced that 
investment in 
gold mining 
companies 
with substan- 
tial ore re- J 
serves is fun- 
damentally 
sound and I 
would warn 
you against 
the propa- 
ganda to 
which we in 
Canada have, 
of late, been 
subjected; a 
p ro paganda 
which I be- 
lieve was in- 

stigated by our enemies to shake 
our faith in gold, upset our financ- 
ing and limit our war effort. 

“In my opinion gold will remain 
the ‘marker’ or basic economic unit 
of international trade and com- 
merce; business today being too 
enormous to be conducted on a 
barter basis. Furthermore, we and 



















MR. MURDOCH 


our allies intend to be victorious in | M4) 


this world conflict and it is incon- 
ceivable that these victors should 
deliberately throw away one of 
their greatest assets and tools for 
rehabilitation. I would also point 
out that discouragement of gold 
production. might suggest to some 
that the allies may demonetize gold 
after the: war,<which suggestion 
might be amplified by our enemies 
and affect the willingness of South 
American countries to accept gold 
in payment. for goods purchased 
during the war.” . 


* = s 


Bert W. Lang, president of Brou- 
lan Porcupiné Gold Mines, also had 
something to say on the subject of 
gold at his company’s annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Lang spoke of how the 
Axis propaganda is pointed to dis- 
credit gold and the important role 


Mining 
Company Reports 


Bralorne Mines 


Although a slight decrease oc- 
curred in footage of development 
completed, Bralorne ‘Mines experi- 
enced a substantial increase in ore 
reserves in 1941. Earnings and 
working capital showed little change 
despite higher operating charges. 
Exploration is being continued with 
particular attention being paid to 
deposits of strategic minerals. 

At the end of 1941, ore reserves 
totalled 990,000 tons of 0.475 oz. grade 








or five years’ supply on the basis of 
the 191,970 tons of 0.545 oz, grade 
Of the total of ore 


milled in 1941. 
placed in sight during the year, 210,- 


000 tons were found by development 
and 157,000 tons were added by the 


gain in ore mined above the esti- 
mate in the area stoped. 


The gain in ore mined above esti- 
mates is expected to continue due to 
It is stated 
to be impossible to forecast the 
amount of the gain but estimates 
have been made “with the comfort- 
ing assurance that the estimates will 


geological conditions. 


be exceeded by mining.” 


Work on the_ 2,000-ft. level has 
shown an increase in ore width but 
a lower average grade and a de- 
crease in the proportion of de- 


veloped length making ore, 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 

1940 


_ $ 
3,818,784 
1,162,304 

66,606 
17,408 
2,572,376 

393 12,571 


2,584,047 
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Net profit 
Less: Dividends ....+ 


Less: Inv. TeS., CtC, see 


Surplus forward ..... 
Earnings Per Share and 
Earned 





1,532,277 
Dividend 
stds 00d veétee $1.22 


SOOO ee eeeeree « 


Paid 
No. of Shs, Outstand. 1,247,000 
: Werking Capital 


1,723,737 


Privateer Mine has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 


cents a share payable May 10, 1942, |’ 


to shareholders of record April 25. 
Ex-dividend date is April 23. The 
usual quarterly bonus of 1 cent a 
share is-omitted with the latest 
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Although orders for steahlen of | quarters 
many cull acitits ta Tamed Vell take 


Petroleum 
Association and Ottawa and Wash- 
authorities, difficulties are 
ironed out, it is understood, 
with c it shortage of supplies re- 
garded-as merely “a temporary in- 
convenience.” 
According to one of the major oil 


companies with head office in To-|: 


ronto, United States priorities for 
drilling equipment, casings, - etc., 
have already been extended to Can- 
ada and all wells drilling prior to 
Dec, 31, 1941, will be able to secure 
all equipment necessary. For wells 
started after that date, supplies will 
be given for exploratory wells and 
one well per 40 acres on proven 


Feeling is growing) in certain 
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the grit bed at 5 ft. midway along 
the big stretch north from. producer 
Atlas-British Dominion No. 2 and 
Ace 2. Northend Pete. No. 3 has 
also encountered: the same marker 
a mile north of Atlas-British Do- 
minion 2 and two miles south of 
Major 12. Ace No. 2 far to the north 
of these wells has resumed drilling. 


PRODUCING WELLS — PRICES AND PAYMENTS 


Mar. Apr. 

daily daily 

allow. allow, 

bbis. _ bbis. 

Ace No. 1 gross ....... evee 593 553 
Alta, Oil Inc. No. 1 gr...,. 143 122 
hip B SUMD enccosecsses ee 143 122 
Do., No, 2 gr. eeeeresace 555 565 
Do., No. 2 net oeereevese 555 565 
Allied No. 1 pid. ...ceseee 100 100 
Arrow No. 1 net .eccseceee 200 191 
Do, NO. SRW i. sci ccee’ 207 209 
Atlas-Br. D. No. 2 pfd. .«. 909 152 
D. & D. net pfd. ...... asen 87 85 
Harris No. 2 aceesvec 90 85 
Do., No. 2 pfd. net ....« 90 85 
Independent No. 1 p...... 252 250 
DO, INO 3 Gio dén ative 252 250 
Major Ojl No. 1 pid, ...68 171 160 
Do., o LV OP. Sic cccvcce |) 172 160 
Do., No. 2 pid. essccoeee 805 759 
Do., No. 2 Br. cvcsvccece 805 759 
Do., No. 2 * eeereeeee 805 75) 
Do., No. 3 pfd. ..scccses 1,009 936 
Do., No. 3 88. esesccesee 1.009 936 
Do., No. 3 did. ..ceesese 1,009 936 
Do., No. 4 pid. ...sccese 647 585 
Do., No. 4 8F. ...--ce0e ° 647 585 
Miracle No. 1 pfd. net .... 791 759 
Do., No.id id. %ccn ed esce 791 759 
190. ING. 1 OE. cncciccce e 793 759 
Do., N@. 3 pid.is ceccccce 862 575 
Royalite-Model 1 gr. ..... 207 201 
Sunset No. 1 gr.\,..... osee 107 105 
Do., No. 2 gf. .....besece 91 85 
Twin Valley No.1 gr. ..... 181 181 
United. Assets (f@eb.) ..... 210 175 
Vulcan Brown gr. ...... ee 173 141 
BPs MOE acabses ccus covce 173 141 
Wirialta No. 1 pfd. ....... 108 106 
Yorke NO 288s ccecscvce 98 94 
Do., No. 2 gross ......+. 96 85 


Jan. roy. Feb. roy. Paid to Dealers 
pay. pay. Feb. 28 offering 
1% 1%. 1% pricet 
$ $ $ 1%, 
303.71 269.38 1,929.43 $7, 
78.80 61.60 3,764.00 2,900 
60.00 50.80 3,129.20 1,400 
240.80 214.80 4,091.60 7,300 
225.60 196.00 4,207.40 6,500 
37.21 36.71 392.09 1,700 
88.40 81.20 1,053.20 2,200 
* 82.40 76.80 975.80 2,500 
ee ohbie is tee te 9,300 ‘ 
36.40 29.60 1.558.60 1,500 
45.29 41.15 2,286.18 2,500, 
34.16 32.20 2,002°30 1,750" 
131,93 114.30 1,016.59 3,600 
\ 98.34 85.29 1,248.64 3,900 
54.00 82.80 136.80 2,300 
98.40 76.00 1,032.40 \2,500 
525.60 483.20 1,709.60 8,800 
394.40 358.80 2.230.40 oa 
691.20 648.80 1,940.00 10,000 
504.00 464.00 2,068.40 hes 
esac Sad ah LS ea tue eb 7,100 
each ceeds he: +e wh stone 6,400 
26.80 483.60 510.40 7,000 
523.50 486.86 2,520.72 8,500 
ree o¥ee >. ts wekeda 6,200 
375.05 336.43 3,840.44 rial 
bees onbh:« .): Sageeha 7,000 
ih a eitelss te. h . tes ol wies 4,600 
52.29 47.15 6,658.82 2,500 
40.36 . 36.64 3,791.86 2,000 
84,15 74.86 1,645.81 4,300 
TP ck eine Keeeso ‘webbed 100 
80.80 110.50 7.801.35 4,300 
45.52 - 63.00 5,058.32 3,100 
, 62.80 53.20 3,059.90 1,800 
50.64 47.43 4,553.48 2,250 
36.00 33.60 1,577.60 2,250 


tApproximately 20% over dealer’s bid prices usually. 


DRILLING WELLS — 
PRICES AND DEPTHS 


Drilling Offering 
depth 






















































ft. per 1% 
Ace No. 2 pfd. eoeceeeces 7,314 *$4,375 
Adanac pfd. - Sound 2,302 *4,375 
Admiral No. 1 pfd. ...... 3,374 .*4,375 
Admiral No. 1 gross ..... 3,374 5,000 
Bonaventure pfd. ........ 4,944 *4,375 
Candn. Deposit. No. 1 pfd. 1,078 *4,375 
Candn it. No. 1 gr. 1,078 5,000 
Drillers & Prod. (unit) 

No. 2 Ge.3 oc vcscccsocsss prod. 106 
Ensign No. 1 pfd. ......... cellar %4,375 
Hastings No. 1 pfd. ...... 5,251 *4,250 
Inland Sarcee No. 1 pfd. 5,561 3,800 
Inland Sarcee No. 1 gr. 5,561 5,000 
Lion-Davies No. 1 pfd. .. 1,530 *4,200 
Major Oil No. 5 pfd. .... 4,323 *4,375 

or Oil No. 5 gr. ..... 4,323 5,400 
Major Oil No. 6 pfd. eees 5,630 6,600 
Major Oil No. 6 gr. ..... 5,630 7,900 
Major Oil No. 7 pfd. .... 5,856 6,800 
Major Oil No. 7 gr. ...+. 5,856 7,900 
Major Oil No, 8 pfd. .... 6,528 6,600 
Major Ofi, No: 8 gr. ..... 6,528 7,900 - 
Major Oil No, 9 pfd. .... 7,309 *4,375 
Major Oil No. 9 gr. ..... 7,309 5,000 
Major Oil No. 10 pfd. ... 6,162 *4,375 
Major Oil No. 10 gr. .... 6,162 5,000 

ior Oil No. 11 pid. ... 4,174% *%4,375 

jor Oil No. 12 pfd. ... 6416 ay 4 
Major Oil No. 12 gr. . 6,416 5, 
Miracle No. 3 pfd. ...... 2,111 5,800 
Northclonmel No..1 pfd. . 1,279 *4,375 
Northcross No, 1 p: 2,455 *4,375 
Northcross N6é. 1 gr. .... 2,455 4,800 
Northend Pete. No. 1 pfd. 6,561 Ao 
Northend Pete. No. 1 gr. 6,561 6, 

Pete. No. 2 pfd. 3,152 5, 

Pete, No./2 gr. 3,152 5, 
Northend Pete. No. 3 pid. 5,425 5,300 
Northend Pete. No! 3 gr. 5,425 


7,200 





gold can play in winning the war if 
put te work. Mr. Lang’s statement, 
in part, is as follows: ? 


“We must remember that one of 
Hitler’s most important psychologi- 
cal and economic weapons against 
the United Nations is the propa- 
ganda to discredit gold. On the 
,offensive, this propaganda has as 

-its object the psychological func- 
tion of undermining the United 
Nations’ morale by endeavoring to 
destroy their trust and confidence 
in gold and in their economic, poli- 
tical and social systems, Og the 
defensive Hitler must guard 
against the thought of another in- 


sek 







From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY.—The Standard Oil 
Co. of B.C., which has been con- 
ducting a systematic survey and 
drilling programme on tife Alberta 
plains for more than three years, has 
selected another area for test. The 
area is the Eyremore district, lying 
west of Brooks and flanking the 
Imperial Oil Brooks-Tilley holdings 
to the west,’ 

Standard has taken up a 100,000- 
acre block in the Eyremore area 
from petroleum rights-owner Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

Wasting no time in starting de- 
vel ent,, it has staked its first 
well in LS.D. 4 24-18-17w4th, 15 
miles west of Brooks, and has 
already moved in light rotary equip- 
ment and started drilling. Currently 
the well is at 420 ft. with surface 
casing set. 5 





Testing Battleview 

> The Battleview Syndicate, a Van- 
couver group, has acquired a re- 
servation :on 20,000 acres on the 
central plains structure described 


flation such as occurred’ in the 
1920’s, .. A vital need at this time 
is an active movement to counter- 
act this propaganda to discredit 
gold, 

“The large stock of gold in the 
United: States should assist the 
United Nations in winning the war 
through the purchase of materials 
from other countries, and will pro- 
vide an excellent foundation on 
which to build a’ sound inter- 
national monetary and credit basis, 
so necessary in the reconstruction 
of devastated countries and the 
establishment of world wide trade.” 
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‘perhaps also in a.third area. It is 


FOUNDED IN 1897 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN 
ALL IMPORTANT CENTRES 


by Dr. G. S. Hume in one of his 
Dominion government reports as the 
Battleview anticline. 

The block lies in Townships 45, 46 
and 47 Ranges 5 and 6 west 4th, east 
and north of the producing Wain- 
wright oilfield, and south of the 
producing Vermilion oilfield. With- 
out fanfare, the Vancouver group 
recently moved a light diamond rig 
into the area, and is said to have 
started work on the first of about 
10 300-foot test holes last week. As 
soon as a-sufficient number of test 
holes have. been: drilled to define 
structure, it ig expected that steps 
will be taken to finance a deep drill- 
test in search of production. 


te * 
Shell Men. Arrive iia 


With W. M. V. Ash, British-born 
oilman, as manager, Shell Explora- 
tion (Alberta) Ltd. has dpened up 
offices in the Bank of Toronto 
Building, Calgary. The Shell of 
California subsidiary is a complete 
unit, with geological, land and pro- 
duction departments. Geological 
department is headed by Alex 
Clarke, land by Charles Warren, and 
production by Mr. Elliot. 

Shell’s initial development ‘pro- 
gramme in. Alberta is now getting 
into full swing. Survey parties are 
working on the co ’s large re- 
servations in the Jasper-Entrance 
area in the Foothills west of Edmon- 
ton; the plains blocks north of 
Drumheller; and the « reservation 
east of Okotoks and High River. 

Plans are being completed for de- 
velopment in a fourth area, in. the 
foothills west of. Calgary. As to 
drilling, it is learned that a well will 
be staked in four to six weeks in the 
Entrance area. Another well is likely 
on the block north of Drumheller, 
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contractors. 


in the North 


tained endurance from men and 


service switch, a 
ated equipment, if it is made 


which it is engineered. 
not be sacrificed. 


be 
bare bs Alet-ce 
Amalgamated 


without obligation. 


Amalgamated Elec- 
tric Corporation 
Limited is proud to 
be extensively occu: 


4 











Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and 

Mining Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying | 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under | 
present active and encouraging development: 


A. EB. OSLER & COMPANY 


Established 1886 
Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. ° 


Wholesale only solicited (— Outside Alberta 
WE CAN OFFER: 


Gross Royalties on Producing and Drilling Wells 
RALPH M. SMITH INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


Portable Rotary Equi 
— (Truck-mounted) Capable of drilling to 3500 feet 


Petroleum Engineering and Drilling Consultants 


‘GENERAL PETROLEUMS LIMITED 
CALGARY | 


understood. that drilling. contracts 
will likely be arranged with local 


Ace 2 Situation . 
) Drilling has been resumed at the 
important Ace Royalties No, 2 well 


When Endurance Counts 
IN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


* No war in history has demanded such sus- 
equipment as 
this war does .... not only in the heat of battle, 
but also inthe front line of war industry. 


Amalgamated Electric: Products have proved 
their enduring efficiency through years of peace 
and under the strain of war production. Whether 

it is a distribution panel or a switchboard, a 
ting installation, or associ- 


Electric it is dependable and right for the job for 
Amalgamated quality will 


While war production must retain first con- 
sideration at this time, every possible effort is 
to serve normal industry. If you 

wer requirement, de 
lectric equipment. 
consult our widely experienced 


. Amalgamated Electric Corporati Lim ite . 
ronto and Montreal. Westurn Distelone s palicha 

Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturing Co, Limited, 


pied with its part in 
supplying Canada’s 
wer requiremen te 


n, ‘ 





 Office-Workers 
Now Protected by 


IMPERIAL LIFE 


@ Women are business people nowadays~ 
more than ever before. Of the 1500 policies 
issued by The Imperial Life to office-workers 
last year, were ed by women 
secretaries, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, telephone operators, and others who 
help to keep Canadian businesshumming; 


Some bought to assure future financial 
’ security — endowments — annuities — income 
after retirement. Others, to protect parents or 
other dependent relatives: Imperial Life 

licies are varied, flexible, matching every 
insurance need. j 

These women are happier now: They know 
the peace of mind that an Imperial Life 
policy brings. 

In 1941, alone, eight thousand men and 
women, variously occupied, bought Imperial] 
Life protection. To a Constantly ealarging 
cross-section of the people of Canada The 
Imperial Life is “my insurance company”, 
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USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON * 


a 
Imperial Life Assurance Company, ® 
Head Office, Toronto. . 
4 
4 
4 


4 : bi 
. ‘I would like an income of $50.00 a 


t month beginning at age...... How ‘ 
‘ can I secure it? My age now....... . 
A ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
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Members The Toronto Stock Exchange | 
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Producing and Drilling Royalties 
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WELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 
mt for Exploration Drilling 


Unitized Steam Rotary Equipment 


for deeper drilling 
Drilling Supervision by 


DENTON & SPENCER 


\ 


204 Lancaster Bldg. 
:* ALBERTA 


sion area, and proceeding below 
7,530 ft. Under an arrangement 
reached between Ace and the Do- 
minion government, the Finance 
Department. is allowing taxation 
concession up’ to $25,000, providing 
in effect Federal funds for continu 
Turner Valley exten-! ance of drilling. 


by Amalgamated 
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£ Langley 
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Vancouver. 
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Major Improvement of Valu o a 


By GORDON M. GRANT 





























yit is obvious that Kerr-Addison lower aroiind the 2,000-tt. horizon, 


ore disclosures which seem to/ has been forging ahead rapidly in This is not the ease, however. In| nary 



















as the greatest gold mine devel. | in 
oped in Canada in the last decade 
or more have been taking place 
over the last year. 

That Kerr-Addison may yet be 
jn the running for the title of 
epiggest gold. mine in Canada” is 
well within the realm of possi- 
bility. War may prevent expan- 
sion of mill capacity but ‘recent 
grilling at depth suggests a tre- 
mendous expansion of ore re- 
serves is again in the making. 
With grade of all the eastern ore 
bodies indicated to be progres- 
sively higher as depth is reached, 
the long-term prospect for a con- 
tinued high margin of operating 
profit appears good despite the 
war. No other gold mine can 
show as many years of ore ahead 
of the mill and, at the same time, 
good prospects for opening up ad- 
ditional tonnage. 


Rival for Hollinger 

For years Hollinger Consoli- 
dated has been used as a yard- 
stick for measuring gold mining 
enterprises. Hollinger “the daddy 
of all our gold min has set 
record for ore disclosures and 
tonnage treated that mean real 
marks for any new mine to “shoot 
at.” From present indications it 
looks as if Kerr-Addison is close 
to if not actually up to Hollinger 
in tonnage of ore disclosed per 
vertical foot, although Hollinger 
is still well ahead in average 


may indicate the hole passed 
through an ore body near its east- 
ern extremity. For instance, drill 
hole 13-216 which intersected ore 
| bodies Nos. 15 and 18 showing 
‘widths of only three and five feet, 
‘cut the,ore bodies at their eastern 
extremities, it is believed. Taker 
as a-whole the depth drilling re- 
Sults indicate a definite grade im- 
provement in all the eastern ore 
bodies which form the major part 
of the mine’s ore resources. 

Ore reserves at Kerr-Ad@gison 
totalled 8,151,844 tons of $7.12 ‘a 
ton grade after dilution allow- 
ance at the end of 1941. At a mill- 
ing rate of 2,100 tons of ore a day, 
this reserve—lying entirely above 
the. 1,450-ft- horizon whuld be 
sufficient for 11 years’ require- 
ments. With the drilling results 
being shown at depth, it appears 
ore can be counted on to at least 
2,200 ft. depth. If it extends down 
in the same volume ‘as it occurs 
on the 1,300-ft. level, over 7 mil- 
lion tons of ore would be added 
to the 2,200-ft. level, giving a 
total ore reserve of over 20 years’ 
requirements. And with the im- 
provement in grade at depth indi- 
cated, a distinct improvement in 
over-all avergge grade would not 
be unlikely. 


Reserves Conservative 
The ore reserve figures for the 


Big News at Depth | 


Depth “dre news” at Kerr-Ad- 
dison suggests a real improve- 
ment in values. Levels at. 1,150, 
progressively better. Five drill 
holes put down to a depth of 2,000 
to 2,200 ft. from the 1,300-ft. level 
have shown most ‘important: ore 
widths with the same improve- 
ment in values continuing as has 
been noted on the levels opened 
up above. If this progressive im- 
provement in values continues, 
the day may yet come when Kerr-. 
Addison will be able to challenge 
such mines as Hollinger and*Mc- 
Intyre in the number of ounces of 
gold per vertical foot. > © 

The five deep holes completed 
indicate such values for the No. 
21 ore body that it could possibly 
emerge as the largest single ore 
body to be developed: on the 
North American continent. Values 
secured in drilling this ore body 
at depth illustrate the general 
trend toward increased values 
with depth. At the 1,300-ft. level, 
the No. 21 ore body was 1,390 ft. 
long averaging $8 a ton across an 
average width of 52 ft. In this ore 
body at the 2,000-ft. horizon, drill- 
ing from the 1,300-ft. level indi- 
cates an ore, length of 880 ft. 
(open at both ends) with an aver- 
age indicated grade of $16.60 pet 


ton across an average width of| end of 1941 mentioned do not in- 


Suggested by Deep 














grade. 

At Kerr-Addison it has been 
possible to disclose approximately 
10,000 tons of ore per vertical 
foot at the great 1,300-ft. level— 
the deepest level on which devel- 
opment has been- carried well 
ahead. Hollinger has milled about 
37 million tons to 5,150 ft. depth 
and has about another 7.7 million 
tons in reserve. A total of 44.7 


45 ft. In other words, grade of 
this ore body as indicated by 
drilling is much higher than 
above and well above the average 
of $7.12 a ton for ore reserves. It 
is understood a sixth deep dia- 
mond drill hole has been com- 
pleted within the 880-ft. length 
confirming results in *~evious 
holes but assays have nut been 
made public. 


clude all the ore in the mine 
above. the 1,450-ft. level. Ore 
bodies Nos. 8, 9, 10, 15, 18 and 19 


below the 700-ft. level were not| be reduced substantially this year, 


included at all in the reserve 
figures. Some of these bodies are 
of fairly large dimensions such 
as the No. 8 which shows a length 
of 450'ft. on the 850-ft, level and 
an average width of15 ft, 
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priority problem, however, and 
it may not. be until after the war 
ing facilities can be pro- 

ate with present 
proved ore reserves. 

Grade of ore treated at Kerr- 
Addison is still running consid- 
erably above the average of ore 
reserves. Average recovery in the 
first quarter was $8.73 a ton com: 
pared with the $7.12 grade of re- 
serves. Treatment of higher than 
average grade ore results partly 
from the drawing on the most 
readily available ore, which hap-- 
pens to be higher grade but mill 
recoveries have been consistently 
higher than the sampled grade of 
the ore. 

Build Up Broken Ore 

Higher values at depth may go 
far to offset any tendency for the 
average of ore reserves to decline 
due to treatment of higher than 
average grade ore at present. 

Steps are being taken to build 
up broken ore reserves and late 
inethe year it is estimated that 
900,000 tons of broken ore will be 
available or well over a year’s 
milling requirement. 

The rapid growth of mill ca- 
pacity to2,200 tons a day in a four 


only because it was 
realized from the first that a large 
operation 


equipment are good for 3,000 tons 
of ore a day from a depth of 4,000 
ft. While the 1,450-ft. level has 
only partly been opened up the 
shaft is now down 2,400 ft. on its. 
way to the 2,850-ft. horizon with 
completion to thg objective ex- 
pected next November,’ With the 
shaft down to 2,850 ft., a block of 
eight new levels will be ready for 
development. It is thought likely 
that levels at 1,900 and 2,500 ft. 
will be the first levels opened ep 
in the new block of ground. 

Completely opening up 1,000 ft. 
of further vertical depth will, be 
a matter of years. Development 
on the upper levels is still turning 
out much in the way of new ore 
lengths and this tends to slow 
down the move for opening up 
lower levels. 

Demonstrates Speed 

Operating at 2,200 tons a day, 
Kerr-Addison reflects the speed 
with which a great mine can be 
opened up and equipped for mill- 
ing. Lake, Shore Mines started 
milling in 1918 with a capacity of 
60 tons daily. In 1924 the mill was 
still running at the same capacity 


Pacific Gold Operators — 


|Search for War Metals 


- 
From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Gold production 
in British Columbia is not likely to 


but some of the biggest operators 
will emphasize the search for stra- 
tegic metals and leave the develop- 
ment of untried gold properties un- 
til after the war. 

Bralorne, No. 1 B.C. gold pro- 
ducer, will probably not do much 


With the present ore reserve} work on its newly-acquired, gold 











million tons means about 9,000} Some of the diamond drill re- 
tons of ore to the vertical foot.| sults might superficially be taken 
Hollinger is still ahead of Kerr-| as indicating values in some .of 
Addison in total ore potential but ' satellite ore bodies were running 


velopment, an increase in mill 
capacity to 3,000 tons a day from 
its present 2,000-2,200 ton rate 











CHEMISTRY HELPS TO WIN THE WAR 
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| , What Kind of Gun | 

zs This? 
T’S a spray gun — used to apply paint, vital protection 

for all metal surfaces in today’s war equipment. 

| 

| 


Everything, from steel helmets to mighty ships, must 
have its painted shield against rust, corrosion and decay. 


Paint and the painter are playing an important cole in , 
Canada’s production of war machines. There must be 
paint for ships, shells and planes; paint for torpedoes, 
tanks and transports . .. and master workmen to apply 
them;-camouflage paints, signal paints and other little- | 
| known developments of the paint chemist. ERs 
| CI-L plants at- Montreal, Toronto and Regina are 
working unceasingly to prevent any interruption in the _ rs 
flow of protective finishes for the Navy, Army, AirForce,  « 
| while maintaining, sofar as is compatible with war needs, 
the supply of necessary paint products for civilian use. 


Paints, lacquers and varnishes are only some of the many C-I-L products 
of Industrial Chemistry which are aiding Canada’s war effort. 
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position and stage of mine. de- | property in the Yalakom River area. 


It hopes to develop Canadian Tung- 
sten into an important unit and sev 
eral other “war metals” prospects 
are beihg studied. 

Privateer, in the Zeballos area, is 
also looking for strategic metals, 
and similar policy will likely be fol- 
lowed by such companies as Pion- 
eer and Sheep Creek, the latter hav- 
ing turned the old Lucky Jim zinc 
and lead mine into a profitable pro- 
ducer during the last year. 

. Doubts Forecast 

In -his annual report, W, B. Bur- 
nett, president of Cariboo Gold 
Quartz, says that, while base metals 
are being given a priority, gold pro- 
duction. should not be seriously in- 
terrupted. He disagrees with the 
prediction of Dr. John F. ‘Walke?, 
deputy minister of mines, that gold 
output in B.C. during the next two 
or three.years may be cut 50%. © 

“The only possible difficulties 
may be in a continuing supply of 
explosives and oil,” said Dr. Bur- 
nett. “But present prospects are de- 
cidedly favorable.” 














Meanwhile Hon. Herbert Ans- 
comb, B.C. minister of mines, takes 
issue with Ottawa for discouraging 
the financing of mine development 
by public subscription. 


“Under the War Exchange Con- 
servation Act,” he states, “the De- 
partment of Finance may give 
special consideration to mining en- 
terprises in the matter of depreci- 
ation and depletion under the In- 
come ‘War Tax Act. It has been 
made very clear that this consid- 
eration will not be granted to any 
mining company intending to go 
to the public for financing. 

“This, I think, is a bad policy in 
view of the war and the demand 
for metals. It will tend to force. the 
development of new properties in- 
to the hands of the operating com- 
panies. Such companies ordinarily 
do not take the risks that explora- 
tion or development companies 
také, and it means that there will 
* be a gap in the regular chain of 
development from prospect to pro- 
ducer, ‘ 

; Tungsten, Chromite 
»:“This will ba particularly evi- 
Ment in the case of war metal de- 
posits such as tungsten and chrom- 
ite, which are likely to yield little 
or no profit. It appears as if de- 
velopment of such p es will 
eventually be forced into the hands 
of the government, and this would 
have td be a federal undertaking. 

“The only alternative is to raise 
the price for such metals.” 





Mining Company Reports 


Prospectors Airways 
Field activities of Prospectors 
Airways in 1941 were limited to 
participation ‘in a joint scouting ar- 


long averaging 2.74 oz. over 0.23 ft. 
Further outside exploration is to 
be concentrated on war metals. 
Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 





Jangement with other companies. _ = 
‘Although a large number of proper- | Bullion production ... ‘944,988 1,142,078 
ties were examined and tested, no | Add: Misc. revenue ., 2,771 623 
property of interest was found. Re-| Bond interest ---.-. 3381 sessee 
cently, aeeetees ie goeappny = Transfer fees ...... OE. pesces 
taken a interes an option 
in a property adjoining the ground Total income ......+. 998,285 1,146,701 
of Belleterre Gold Mines, — i. era. “saoe i0o-i0 
Shareholdings include 1,000 shares| Development ....... ‘ " 
of Consolidated Smelters, 100 shares | Qoutioutz "ina {312 Bao 
o aden Bay, 350 of International | Mineral —_ eevee 31a 20,217 
ckel Co., 197,200 sheres of McWat-| —TOPSESY [8% «+ ++-+0 ’ : 
fers Gold Mines, 658,962 shares of mae ts wins * 4 
Pascalis and 48,650 shares of Mus-| Matketing ........ 13,374 15,262 
vee ea a * Net income... sees 95,190 653,209 
obert Cockeram has resigned as | Less: oat 
president due to presstre of other} Inc tax provision .. 198582 soreis 
Inc a Defictt A t Explora w/o. 8,120 36,919 
**Years Ended Dec. a seus Sona posse * eee 
* iat } Wo | wet protit ......: vines B8T.648 454.805 
Dividends receteed ik. 5, ae sht10 Less: Dividends ...... 392, : 
Cons. & man 1. 57S «10,072 5 plus for, year «+-+) 238.005 13071 
Total income .;....:.' 48,005 94982 |P25: Adjustments «1. ; 2309 
inte ieee oe eee sa i Ss “main 
Exec, salaries aera p10 19.967 ope forward’ ..... 366, 2 
Taxes. ...icicecee "280. 2014 | Sanings per Share an Pas bat 
+ EA SA OE $1 tot | woe’ casitas’ vesee O16 0.18 
Claims W/O .2...0.. 1,018) janes CeRjng,. CORED. «; <4. | STEEN : 
t . eer ® * . 
Oe eee GROEN on RAR, os Se Aldermac Copper. 
Less: Prov. on equip. > has Benn While a loss of $11,007 was ex- 
Net profit ‘...... seces ¥ia045  i5aie | Perienced by Aldemac Copper Corp. 
Prev. deficit 56,509 927 


seecrecog 
Deficit 'forWard ...... 68,554 . 56,509 
' "Loss or deficit. - 

Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 





ererre weecere .016 02 
Pit nis $0. ' 90. 
d-Deficit. bi 
Working capital ..... 196,186 203,800 
a : 
* Privateer Mine 


With production rate reduced to 


| allow treatment of lower grade, but 


profitable ore and increases in de- 
f t' taxes and cost of sup- 
iteer in 


Mine 
to 138 cents a share 
further 


:" “ declined 
fr 18.5, cents in 1940. A 
decrease is ted 


anticipa’ this year, 


t 





eee kept in the field 
rs were kep e fie 
during 1941 with $19,030 spent’ on 
the search for a new property. 
Income and Deficit Account 

Years Ended Dec. 31 

Prins 1041 , 
Metal 2,051,246 1,806,881 
Less: wi es ‘903,800 


1,147,637 
344,257 
387,006 





ences 
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be “on the books” in ordi-| year period at Kerr-Addison was 
accomplished 


with a boost to an average of 265 
tons the following year. Hollinger 
started producing in 1910 and in 
1912 treated an average of a little 
over 100 tons of ore a day. 
Kerr-Addison with the greater 
financial resources available in 
the mining industry in more 
modern times was able to start 
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at an initial milling rate of 500 
tons daily. Since the commence- 
ment of milling on May 2, 1938, 
successive boosts in capacity have 
raised the mill to 2,100 tons a day. 
With the war, the company is not 
considering any further immedi- 
ate increase in capacity. Instead 


its efforts on securing an even 
flow of production and opening up 
the tremendous further tonnages 
of ore indicated at depth, The 
management hopes to be ready 
for the time expansion is feasible 
with a really ample ore supply 
and strorig financial resources on 
hand. 


the management is concentrating 





OFFICE OF THE CHIEF PLEBISCITE OFFICER 





EVERY CANADIAN CITIZEN IS HEREBY ADVISED: 


(1) THAT a Proclamation of the Governor in Council dated the 9th 

- day of March, 1942, ordered a plebiscite to be taken in every 

electoral district in Canada on the question set out in the ballot 
papers to be used thereat in the following words and form: 





Vote by making a cross, thus after the word ‘Yes’ or 
" after the word * 0’. X. ur or 












ernment from any 
eee arising 
out of any past com- 
mitments restrict- 
ing ‘the methods of 
raising men for mili- 
tary service? 





(2) THAT the date fixed as polling day for the said plebiscite is 
Monday, the 27th day of April, 1942. 


(3) THAT polls will be open in each polling division from 8 o’clock 
a.m. until 8 o’clock p.m. (daylight saving time). 


(4) THAT new lists of voters have been specially prepared for the 
said plebiscite. 


(5) THAT the said lists are what may be termed “open lists” which 
means that, in either urban or rural polling divisions, any qualified 
voter whose name has been omitted frdém same may vote on polling 
day in his polling division upon taking the required oath and ‘upon 
being vouched for on oath by a voter whose name appears on the 
list of voters for such polling division. 


(6) THAT National Registration Certificates’ are required to, be pro- 
duced by qualified urban yoters whose names have been omitted 
from the lists of voters, and by those. voters only, before being 
allowed to vote. ' S3 


(7) THAT advance polls will be opened in the same localities and on 
the same conditions as at the last General Election. 


(8) THAT, as a general rule, every person who has ordinarily resided 
in Canada during the last twelve months is entitled to vote at’ 
the said plebiscite if he is twenty-one years of age and a British 
subject. 

(9) THAT voters will be entitled to vote in the polling division in 
which they were ordinarily residing on the 80th day of March last. 


(10) THAT urban voters have been advised of the location of their 


polling stations on the notices left at their dwelling places by the 
enumerators. 


(11) THAT rural voters have been notified in the Notice to Voters 
posted up in the post offices, and should have.been verbally advised 
by the rural enumerators of the location of their polling stations, 


(12) THAT, generally, polling stations for the said plebiscite will be 
established at or near the same premises as at the last General 
Election. 


(13) THAT arrangements are being made to collect the results of the 
plebiscite on the evening of polling day as is done at a General 
Election. ; 


(14) THAT every Canadian on active service or in training in any of 
His Majesty’s forces or corps, within or without Canada, is entitled 
to vote at the plebiscite in advance of polling day by virtue of a 


special procedure provided. 
Dated at Ottawa this 20th day of April, 1942, 
a JULES CASTONGUAY 
__ Chief ‘Plebiscite Officer, 
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Laval and Other’ Traitors 

a Stary of tle task Deende in France, 

By Pierre Lazareff: Published by. 

Macmillan’s, Toronto. Price. $4. 

With | that arch-traitgr, Pierre 
Laval, back in power again in Vichy 
there appears this timely record of 
the last decade in France; the decade 
when Laval was the greatest villain 
of “the piece.” 

Throughout M, Lazareff’s pages, 
the name of Laval runs as 2 continu- 
ous red thread. He recalls that in 
1917 it was Laval who urged a nego- 
tiated peace, Laval was then sure 
that France was about to run red 
with revolution. Again in 1940 it 
was Laval who was certain that the 
Anglo-Saxon people would not and 
could not carry on the struggle 
against the Nazis. He wanted to 
meet Hitler face to face and make a 
deal. 

In the years between Laval was the 
apotheosis of the traitorous conduct 
of French leaders that in time 
encompassed the nation’s destruc- 
tion. Laval betrayed Briand. As 
Hitler rose to power he sought to 
appease him. He maintained secret 
contact with Hitler and Mussolini 
while jibing publicly at British diplo- 
macy. He helped the notorious Otto 
Abetz make connections in Paris and 
corrupt the French press. He sup- 
ported Colonel La Rocque’s Fascist 
Croix ‘de Feu. He spread defeatist 
propaganda in Sept., 
Hitler attacked France in 1940, Laval 
undermined Daladier by treacherous 
attacks. Afterward he “saved” 
France by selling it out to the Nazis. 
Ever.since he has been trying to de- 
liver the country he sold. 

The story of Laval is only a small 
part of M. Lazareff’s book, which is a 
first-class report, in the best journal- 
istic style,. how France fell. M. 
Lazareff is the man who built up 
Paris-Soir to two million circulation. 
making it the miracle paper of 
France, He escaped to Canada after 
the downfall; arid has been ‘for over 
a year in the United States, writing 
these memoirs. 

Even those who have read the half 
a dozen previous excellent volumes 
that have come out on the story of 

‘ the last ten years in France will find 
Lazareff's “Deadline” a racy, 
formative story. 


For a Hand-out Democracy 
STRATEGY FOR DEMOCRACY. By 
J. Donald Kingsley and David W. 


Petegorsky. Published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Toronto. 
Price $4. 


This is an exceedingly class-con- 
scious volume which makes a plea 
for “a more effective democracy.” 
The basic premise is that there is an 
inherent conflict between “mono- 
poly capitalism” and “democracy.” 
That would be a good enough point 

, to start from if there were a clear- 
cut definition of monopoly capital- 





in- 
« 


ism and of demotracy.. The authors 
are none too clear in their own defi- 
nition. Apparently they assume that 
the “democracy”. which the demo- 
cratic world enjoys today is a sham 
democracy because it is "sterilized 
by “privilege.” The democracy they 
desire. is one. that maintains demo- 
cratic institutions and strengthens 
the “progressive”. forces,. They .want: 
a social andeconomic system plan- 
ned and run by the intellectuals for 
the proletariat. All this sounds fa- 
miliarly like the preachings of Karl 
Marx or the intellectuals who ‘pro- 
duced such abortions as the N. R. A. 
and the Warren-Pearson price the- 
ory. Their ideas had a vwlausible 
ring; but the results were pathetic. 

The two young authors say at ofe 
point: “We failed tragically to un- 
derstand that the world is made up 
of the nations which compose it; 
that international morality cannot 
rise above the level of national mor- 
alitiés.” 

True, but they seem to feel that 
society can rise far above the level 
of the individuals who compose it. 
Nowhere do they offer any sugges- 
tions for.ways and means of educat- 
ing people in the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 


Pha 


Facts on All Nations 
| STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK of the League 
f Nations 1940-41. Published by the 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price $2.50 in paper cover; $3.50 in cloth 
cover. 


tistics that go into this annual pub- 





year. Impartial information regard- 
ing changes war is bringing in the 
financial, economic and democratic 
aspects of the life of nations of the 
world becomes more: and more 
scarce and hard to obtain, 

In spite of all these troubles, the 
latest volume gives data for 1940 
and in some cases for 1941. In addi- 
tion to the multitude of tables that 
bring together the amazing amount 
of information included in this book, 
the most recent edition includes in- 
formation as to territorial changes. 





war ‘expenditures and monetary | 


measures introduced in most coun- 
tries since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. 

Censuses have been taken in 17 
countries ‘in 1940 and 1941 and the 
results are included in the League 
of Nations figures. Although war 
casualties, in most cases, are not 
available, there is already evidence 
apart from. this. of increasing death- 
rate in many countries.»- Coming 
years will see this effect increased. 

This collection of figures and in- 
formation ‘is the . best , available 
source of material on the’ various 
e¢onomic; financial and population 
conditions in the countries of the 
world. 


Gathering of the multitude of sta- | 


lication becomes more difficult each | 
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LONDON. — The third Easter 
week end of the war provided a 
dramatic contrast with the first. 

In 1940 I motored to Sandwich, 
that golfer’s seaside paradise, and 
stayed with my old friend Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon from Thursday 
to Tuesday. He was then a priv- 
ate member of the House of Com- 
mons but his mordant wit» was 
sharpening and he was beginning 
te have strong views, ‘The whole 
of England Was on holiday. Air- 
craft and munition factories, like 
all other factories, were shut 
down for three and in many cases, 
four days. Why not? It had 
proved a “phoney war.” After 
Poland had been beaten all fight- 
ing ceased. We were just going 
to sit tight and watch.Germany 
choke to death under pressure of 
our economic blockade. 

It was lovely weather. I never 
knew the famous Sandwich 


| courses, Princes and St. George’s, 


to be so attractive.with their wind- 
swept links and the golden sun- 


| light on the sea. 


That was Easter, 1940. 


*« * * 


— And Now This 

This is Easter, 1942. 

The government has told us that 
we must not travel. Princes Golf 
Course has been closed for 18 
months and Sandwich is a banned 
area. A few people will eke out 
their last few drops of petrol'and 
then, put their cars away. There 
is to be no more private motor- 
ing. A certain number of: work- 
ers will get One day’s holiday as a 
slight respite in their steady :72 
hour weeks. Trains: are cut-down 
to a bare minimum. and travel 
slowly to save coal. The nation’s 
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diet is being still further reduced 
and whisky is Mecoming a mere 
memory. - 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is preparing his Budget 
to see how near he can get with 
taxation to complete confiscation. 
Only the sun which spent the 
whole winter in some other part 
of the world has come back with 
a tantalizing warmth. There are 
crocuses in Hyde Park but London 
traffic is down to a mere trickle. 
A few people will get ina game of 

| golf, using old balls for there are 

no new ones for sale. The only 
travellers are the pilots of the 
R.A.F. in their endless sweeps 
across the Channel. 

Easter, 1942. Prelude to the 
world’s greatest battle. 

* ¥ e 


Canadian Ace Popular 


Everyone in the Air Force is de- 
lighted that Air Commodore Ray- 
mond Collishaw has been made an 
acting Air Marshal. I have not 
seen this Canadian “ace since he 
was one of that magic circle in the 
last war. which included Bishop, 
MacLaren, McKeever, Barker and 
Mulock. Collishaw, who hailed 
from Vancouver, did his best to 
persuade the then Minister of De- 
fense, Sir Sam. Hughes,. that the 
Air Force would be important in 
the war but Sir Sam’ knew better. 
So Collishaw paid his own‘way. to 
England, enlisted in: the: R.F.C., 
and was put on pronunciation to 
see if his accent could be -im- 
proved. At least that is the pre- 
vailing legend over here. Then of 
course he went out to France, shot 
down 50 odd Huns and command- 
ed his squadron, 

His work in Lybia has been 


4 magnificent. He knows what he 


wants and says so—I hope in the 
same accent as he used when hé 
first‘ came across the Atlantic 27 


years ago. 


Now Potential Dictator 
What are we going to do about 
Herbert Morrison, the pert little 
cockney Home Secretary? hal 








It fakes more than combat men to win a war. The powerful: factor’ behind modem” warldre 


is speed, 


Armed with modern and efficient equipment. the.‘'men’ behind the men” at Hamilton ‘Bridge are ‘setting tlie 
pac’. From Planning Room to:Fabrication,: Hamilton: Bridge offers the type-of experience! that only half a 


century’s service could develop .. 


are provided for. 








were the rock on which the war ef- 
fort principally rested. 

This seemed. an innocuous 
enough remark ‘considering that 
the Tories are in a big majority in 
Parliament, but the Socialists say 
it is a breach of the existing truce. 


He was.a conscientious objectog 


in the last war, but now he h 
become a potential dictator. 

The trouble with Morrison is 
that he loves a row. He has pug- 
nacity and wit which make him a 
dangerous antagonist. It is he who 
orders the arrest of. enemy aliens 
and our own suspected nationals, 

They are not tried, they are 
simply imprisoned, although al- 
lowed to put their case before an 
advisory tribunal. 

The result of all this is that “Our 
’Erb” is taking a strong line in 
many directions. He banned the 
Communist organ “The Daily 
Worker” and has refused to alter 
his decision despite the enthusiasm 
for everything Russian. 

Not content with that he an- 
nounced that he had warned the 
“Daily Mirror,”: Britain’s only 
sensational tabloid, that if it: did 
not behave he would close it down 


| too... This produced a terrific row 


in Parliament but Morrison re- 
fused to see what connection 
there was between the freedom of 


| the press and the liberty of the 


en iformly as pos- 
distributed as _ Pe echiiics a 


wld be kept 


not by the 


jl adjustments 


Fisher's 


assure enduring 
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citsc3 


“Daily Mirror” to do harm to the 
national cause. -M.P’s who de- 
spised the “Mirror” railied to its 
support but Morrison told them he 
would do what he liked until -he 


was fired. 


* * 


It’s Now Unreadable 

At the crucial moment the “Mir- 
ror” either lost its nerve or saw 
the light. At any rate it apolo- 
gized for its conduct, albeit rather 
grudgingly, and. then announced 
the resignation of its: most: turbu- 
lent writer. Since then it has 
been so mild that it is practically 
unreadable. 

. But Morrison has broken out in 
another direction. He has. fired 
Sir Warren Fisher, former head 
of, the Civil Service and until] yes- 
terday Special Commissioner for 
the London Civil Defence Region 
for having written a letter to the 
Press. criticizing Morrison. as 
Home Secretary. The whole thing 
is absurd as it only had to do with 
the unfortunate use of government 
petrol by“a Lancashire National 
Fire Service football. team. which. 
travelled to Scotland to. play a 
similar team at Dumfries. 

_ Morrison’s ‘fiercest: critics. come 

his fellow Socialists, They 
say that he is not content to play 

Fouché but wants to be Napoleon 
as well. Poor Anthony Eden as 
acting Leader of the House doesn’t 
know quite what ‘to do. 

, Bay Breach’ of Truce 
In the meantime Mr. Churchill 
has run into a storm on the politi- | 
cal front. At thé annual meeting 
of the Gonservative Party Central 


i Council he said. that’ Conserva- 
‘ 5 ahold ‘semsdiber thatthe’ "| 
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In fact Mr. Atlee is distinctly peev- 
ish about.it. ek 
The Tories" who -are: beginning 


to show. some signs of: life ‘point 










ele the ‘type’ of service’ you can ‘expect when the “men: behind ‘the guns” 


. 





VANCOUVER, B.C. 


iously ‘held: by ‘one,’ neither do 
they give him: any. support. Mr. 
Attlee will not even give him a let- 
ter of recommendation, reserving 










signs of Spring but many of us feel 
that Parliament would be health, 
ier “if *a’ few. by-elections were 
fought.. As each candidate would 


out’ that although ‘the Socialists | that diploma’for Socialist Candi- | be for a more vigorous war effort 


never oppose’*a Tory in a: by- 
election, where the seat: was prev-" 


' Take a potato, shrink it to the size of a peanut 
then: bring it back to full size? This is-a:nice trick? 

' if you can de it.. Dehydration .does it ... + and ° 
dehydration is helping to win the Battle. of the 
Atlantic by enabling one ship to do the work of - six. 
The other five now transport guns, shells and other 


vital. war supplies.: 


Great progress has been made in the de 
foods since the war hegan 
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Careful, rigid control of temperatures and humidity ; 
lay a vital role in today’s dehydration. process, 


cks of fruit and vegetables are. 
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ell comtralis da, forced 
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op ; ev ent. spoilage . by, keeping temperatures within 
“harrow, prédetermined limits throughout the drying 
df yours is an‘ industry that ‘calls for. precise auto- 


‘matic: control, -yaw'll “find ia’ wealth. of “Control 


Information” in the booklet “Instruments. from the 
‘Executive View Point.” -It tells about the automatic 
- regulation of: heat, ‘humidity and: temperature and 
flow and coutrol of steam, oil-and other liquids. 
‘will also tell you’ how such systems can speed up 
© part.in.the War: Effort. Write to. Minneapolis 

! ‘Regula lator Company Limited, 117 Peter 
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‘April's Monthly Survey Includes: Cotstniction eal Shipbuilding 
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Building for 
Warriors 


A carpet of great, level airfields has been rolled out 
where, only nronths ago, was farm, wasteland and bush. A 
‘mechanized construction industry now strikes and trans- 
forms like a glacier. This mighty drama of reshaping 
building and organizing has'made Canada the centre of the 
democratic world for producing skilled and inspired air 
"fighters. eee : 
- Over $200 millions of construction is the programme 
‘for all the armed services. Of that amount, $135 millions 
has been for the Air Force; $32 millions for the Army; $17.5 
millions for the Navy. ==. - 


Photo shows work on one of the new airfields which forms a link 
on the vital air highway to Alaska,’ = 
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idate. would 
; war effort - ‘ 
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. 


oe w plants for. making the stuff of. 
has sprung trom te skill, zeal and sweat of Cana 
builders. | 


For explosives, guns, war metals and fighting airplanes . 
Canada had small peacetime capacity; great wartime oppor- 
tunity to serve the democratic cause. 


SN rn eS 


New plants and plant equipment for war financed by the 
government represent an investment of over $600 millions, 
of which about 90% is now. complete. Construction: con- 
tracts for new-and expanded industrial plants, most of which 
are for war work, awarded from the start of war in Septem- 
her, 1939, to the end of 1941 totalled almost $222 millions. 


Photo shows work in progress on part of a vast new plant for the 
production of the vital war metal, aluminum. 


Building for 
ar Workers 


As guns are worthless without men behind them, so war 
industry is dependent upon its workers, their skill and their 
devotion, Hence, the creation of great new war plants has 
been a supreme challenge to the home-building industry. 


Most dramatic development in the field is the pro- 
gramme of Wartime Housing Ltd. which so far plans to house 
8,224 families in 45 Canadian communities and to provide 
residences for single workers, dining halls and manning 

s. 


Built in sections and designed to he temporary, this 
development is being closely watched as a significant, large- 
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— Canada Industry B 
Herewith The Financial Post presents the obtainable, publishable 


. and latest available facts about our armed forces, about the main dete Shae 
items of our war production, and about war finances ee 


Canadian War Production Cost of Living | a ae 


Distribution of some $250 millions of war contracts placed The government has frozen ee eee ee aiyetet . 
on. Canadian account by the Department of Munitions and- to wartime price levels by the wi : a Ne Tae os 
Supply in the first quarter of 1942 shows that almost 10% livifig index which, since . ee ee pt 
represented orders for ships and_land transport. Indicated Change of one whole point in the stat Retr: at one 
volume of orders placed for ships is $86.5 millions and for of-living bonus payments are adjus rew ie 
motorized equipment $81.2 millions. Third largest total was for recent months. 
$47.5 millions for aircraft. Construction and defense projects Oct. Nov. 
are shown at $28.3 millions and clothing orders $20 millions. 115.5 116.3 

No official figures for orders placed either by the Can- 
adian government or by United Nation ee a rn 

ilable except for a regular quarterly summary | - : a 
ne ome a Saiaiulatibe basis the commodity classification of eianee tanks outa La pete et aie - — , 
ee awa ; a Sa a eee eae 23 wise plants now operating. They represent an investment of 
the war. Comparison of this total wi a5 - 
summary soicarliie cumulative figures up to the end of the $115 millions. Produced, 9 million shells. 


: : Present capacity, 1.2 million units monthly.’ 
yee Sere ee value of contracts placed in the = ve capacity to fill 1 million complete rourfds, 700,000 projec- 
intervening three mo : 


One curious result of the comparison is the revelation oe a aacia eis, oles ee in 1942, plus filling for 

“ ” . rt T ’ reKe ? ; , ‘uses. ’ 

mee: < dsain $25 Minus soled Oh Sr acacabeaa Small arms ammunition capacity 50, million rounds a month, to treble 

total at Dee. 31, 1941, The explanation given officially to The = ite ier ealibeek pian g oy yl rey armor-piercing 

rhmagran, dishes Pemataetoaareseprrn gato switched dvr _ Wide range of explosives made, 150 million 1b, delivered, monthly 
ing the last quarter from Canadian to j 


: 2 : cies he 1942 capacity to be 70 million Ib. : 
actual amount of new business placed in this division on Artillery shells shipped overseas monthly around 1.5 million. 
Canadian account in the first quarter of 1942 was approxi- ) 


mately $18 millions. Se ce . 
Department officials warn that similar switches take 
place from time to time in other classifications which makes 


completely accurate appraisal of purely Canadian buying not 
always strictly compardble. The following figures show totals 
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CONSULTATION 


First step towards the successful comple- 
tion of an ‘efficient industrial plant is in- 
telligent, competent consultation on the 
proposed project. Geco’s experienced 
management engineers aré-fully qualified 
to be of tremendous help in formulating 
your construction plans. 


Feb. 
115.7 


115.9 


Jan. 
1154 * 


Dec. 
115.8 
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Chemicals and Explosives 





Geco maintains a staff of trained, ex- 
perienced designers. Our own buyers B i 
and construction engineers work to- BO iH 
gether to provide maximum speed and ( 
efficiency on any construction job 
placed in our care. 
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Ammunition se 
As reported by the Dept. of Munitions and Supply. 


Eleven types, five calibres of Two types of depth charges. 
small arms ammunition. Anti-tank mines, 





to date: 30 kinds of shells Rifle grenades, poe ATION 
Thirteen types of cartridge Seven _ of trench mor- 
: . e+ 13,252,107 : tar bombs, a 
| ae ee ace a Kitchen oti. -« 7,840,888 ee: types of fuses. Filled rounds of ammunition, Geco offers a thoroughly experienced executive 
Shipbuilding: +»-«+ 3180" Metals, alloys .... 7,738,570 Two types of gaines. bombs and depth charges. management service. These men are “steeped” 
Ordnance .....+++ DOO S0C Oe: | Tools. iossk ooess 6,804,424 Five types of primers. Pyrotechnics of 50 basic in the 30 years of varied world wide engineering 
Land Transport ... 194,967,871 Medical, dental 500-pound aerial bombs. kinds for aerial, field, service already behind the Geco organization. 
Construction ..... 189,562,478 StOTES vic eesssese 6,650,151 Practice bombs. naval and practice uses. eros teak cia ce sruaanat on te 
Munitions ........ 70,341,528 Fire fight. equip... 5,349,835 . pare ate sie chbsinhas: te Sober, tenhaes 
WOO soc keas es 54,719,484 Chemicals ...-...- 3,792,078 Canada s Gun Production néditihe, co Spachtiedl of any iva, wd wit ovSll 
Elec. equip. ...... 43,298,278 Office equip. -..-.- 5,743,500 As veporled by tha. Dept. of Munitions and Bigele, yourself of any ofe, or all three, of these services. 
, Gas, Oil ...-.+-+e- 38,381,195 . Barrack services .. 3,217,248 25-pounder field guns with Phree-inch trench mortars: 
Instruments ...... 33,184,108 Hardware sen tusee 3,172,080 equipment, tractors ‘and Breit machine guns. 
Lumber, etc. .....- 24,047,237 Sanitary ...sesess 3,120,662 trailers, Browning aircraft machine ; ; ! ; , 
Machinery ....... 19,194,753 Tentage .....+.++. 3,093,019 Wobéee midi-nionrett wie bins enti. ? i BA ie ANY 
Beds, bedding .... 18,251,306 Paints, etc......-. 1,917,987 vets, ausheiadian abeabeand ea svenss6t aaval. aoe ; 
Personal equip. ... 17,086,088 Photographic equip. 1,317,007 3.7. inch anti-aireraft’ gun "mountings. : 
barrels. Boys’ anti-tank rifles. . Cable: GECORING 
‘War Finance Two types of tank guns and Sten machine carbines. WA. 8605 (CANADA) Le M ITED 5 
mountings. Twelve-pounder naval guns. 


oe 100 ADELAIDE ST. W. 
Where This Year’s Money Will Go 





Two types of anti-tank guns Lee-Enfield rifles, i 
Commitment for Year Ending March 31, 1943 and carriages. - Safety fuse pistols. R. M. P. Hamilton TORONTO P. D. P. Hamilton 
' Per Capita Total Two-inch trench mortars. Depth charge throwers. : 
: : $ ——* $ In addition to the armament already listed, the Department 
5 Aid to Britain ...........00ecaseeees ap a of Munitions and Supply reports that work is in progress and 

Nasr Be ee ag Ceca ie. a 585 in most instances far advanced leading to the. production in 

Bie Women isis csv backsecicksscgivne 22.72 4 1942 of the Yollowing equipment: . ; 

ES ooo a coed ccc bad bac ntevies sad 17.98 3.7-inch AA guns and car- Another type artillery car- 

AdmMistration .................0008 14.66 167 sauus Uamanela. aie net 

" 281.84 3,213 Three types of naval guns. Tank bomb throwers, 
NOM-WAF 22.0. ccccecrcsrcsveoncssaes 39.91 455 Two types of naval mount- Vickers smashing: cuhs. ; 
pecan ce Papen ings. . Browning tank machine 
Webel ies 55a a Ree Seas eee 321.75 3,668 A third-type of AA barrel. unk 
: Where Last Year’s Money Where Last Year’s e : 
Came From _ Money Went Special Equipment | 

Customs: 2. cad eesecs ste 10% (ny cence she emeeeeees - % As reported by thé Dept. of Munitions and Supply. : 
EXCIS€ ...0eseeeeeeeeees 15% Air eee Rane ea cc 14% 37 types of sighting and opti- Three types marine smoke ? 
War Exchange .......... 6% War Plants ..........0+. 9% cal equipment. floats. : 
Sales Tax «...+++ss+seee 14% Other War Services .... 3% 10 types of special military Gas decontamination equip. ar 
Personal Income Tax .... aO% Aid to Britain .......... 34% and naval instruments, Hospital equip. and supplies, : ‘ 
National Detense Tex -+> 8% *. Total War ..... ede aaaens 83% Radiolocators. Fire hose } s 
Corporation Income Tax 12% rs : . : . 
Excess Profits Tax ..... 13% Ordinary Government .. 17% Nee eaoaaen and receiv- —— and “glass rescue ee 
Non-tax Revenues ersese 6% TO EIe? SECT ee ER Oe Na Ree ene a . sults, Canada’s War Effort rolls throu h ac $ e ran Sue *33: 

For a total of approximately made up by domestic borrow- Two types of gas masks, Four types ammunition sourtieel: cociéthinelh (ana: “ead al g Id mye ge 1 g- buildings 
$1.4 billions—against expendi- ing and the repatriation of Four types flare parachutes. boxes. arm g ’ » Storm, Cold and iCe@s ‘ 
tures of $2.9 billions. Balance British-held Canadian debts. Th + A bn F hi : : ; 

tte ypes: minesweeping a Sa pres ine tools-in Housing for the Armed Forces, Buildings for Production of War Materials, and 

: onge & ; . Reta . bplepeneae i Shelter for the Civilian Population, need protection against extremes of weather 

Shipbuilding Technical naval equipmeht. 15,000 basic gauges. ~ and cold that can be quickl economically and sound! lied. t ww 
More than 70 shipyards engaged in cargo and naval ship con- Nine types of searchlights. Bren gun tripods. ape y eee oe 


stryction. 


NAVAL SHIPBUILDING 
Major shipyards with contracts for 
135 corvettes (about 100 already built) - 
85 minesweepers (59 built) 
Two destroyers (none built) 

Boatyards across Canada make assorted naval craft, rowboats 
to tdrpedo boats. Others combine with them in $10.5 millions pro- 
gramme for British and Canadian army, navy and air forces and for 
Norway and the Netherlands. 


Six types smoke projectors. Anti-submarine equipment. ere cddition: cng salttention of multnides ‘6f'5 a 


Work is in progress for production this year on other types 
of armament described only as “secret equipment and weapons 
of various kinds,” and predictors for anti-aircraft guns. 


Products invented and developed in Canada for these special requirements 
of our climate have helped to“make possible the rapid expansion of buildings 
_ for training, production and housing under the War Program. 
Airplanes \ : 
* Some 5,000 craft of all types manufactured or assembled. here 
since War’s outbreak. 


Now building 100 Avro Ansons monthly, 16 Bolingbroke bomb- 
ers plus five other types. 


This year, in addition to facilitating urgent new building, these products are 
contributing means of recovering waste in existing buildings by sub-dividing 
to supply additional living quarters, by insulating over outside wooden walls 
to permit heating all space in the building for living or production, economic- 


CARGO SHIPBUILDING : Production this year concentrated on eight types: Fairchild ally, in Winter, by adapting Summer buildings to: year-round use. 
By Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd. Crown company. ' trainer, Avro Anson, Harvard, Bolingbroke, Consolidated PBY, z 
CRDSRED . 2k nid... 172 about 90%, 10,000 tons Curtiss Dive Bomber, and two types still secret. .: Insul-Ated Sidings reduce fuel requirements, cut heating expense, eliminate 


rest 4700 tons 
PROGRESS—Several delivered, more than 50 building. 

FOR TROOP MOVEMENT 
One ordinary soldier requires 10 tons shipping. ' 
One mechanized soldier takes 100 tons shipping. 


Aero-Engine production under way in 16 months. 


War Workers 


600,000 of whom 75,000 are women “engaged directly and in- 
5 directly (end of 1941) in producing and distributing the weapons 

and supplies of war.” 

700,000 to be engaged by end of 1942. 


paint and upkeep cost. 


These products supply the materials. for necessity building, recovery of waste 
space ahd usefulness in existing buildings, and reducing heating and oper- 
ating cost without diminishing stocks of raw materials vital to war production. 


Armed Services Genuine B. P. Insul-Ated Sidings: For Insulating wood 


- e e 
prs st a sig opal Fighting Vehicles wail buildings right over the outside walls. 
ow y Mare TANKS—Canada is making two types: : Asp : amin Insul 7 : 
NAVY asisserssbrnnsnsesgess rane 385.000-2ee?. VALENTINE—medium size, infantry co-operation. One produced Insul-Board halt-laminated ation: For Parti- 


every eight hours by 4,000 workers in Angus Shops of C.P.R., 
Montreal, $65,000 each. 


Increase “in the opinion of general staff is maximum number of new men who can be 
effectively trained during that period for service overseas.” 


Am FORCE ic: 3... «6. 0sse05 100,000 170,000-180,000 -M-3 CRUISER—heavily armored, high speed offense unit. Produced 
CANADIAN WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS .......... Over 1,500 by 3,000 workers in Montreal Locomotive Works. Rhte secret. 
R.C.AF. (WOMEN’S DIVISION) UNIVERSAL CARRIERS, 700 a month ............ 2. +s $5,000 each 


fioning and Insulation of inside walls, ceilings, roots, 
loors. | 
ARMORED CARS—Scout, scout armored and reconnaissance cars to 


B. P. Asphalt Shingles and Asphalt Roofings: For Rooi 
en an -weather protection.’ 
reach production of “hundreds monthly” early in 1942. , 


Types.of vehicles include: three types of wireless trucks, Bae tee noeenegee Pe ne 
four types of ambulances, 12 types of field workshops, three crete ement floors. 
types of fire trucks and 90 types on 12 different chassis of army 
mechanized transport, plus 12 types of special military tires! 


aap ia kk dsp a oss Over 2,000 

CANADIAN WAR CASUALTIES 
(Approx. to end of February) 
Dead or missing—Navy, 513; Army, 1,367; Air Force, 1,605. 
Prisoners of War, 1,817. 

ENLISTMENTS f 

: Breakdown of Enlistments by Provinces 





including con- 
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Army, 299,059; Navy, 26,141; Air Force, 99,405. 


As at Oct. 31, 1941 one . 
Total Enlistment % Militar y Vehicles “ : ’ 
Enlist- of Popu- Ov “ehi . : Produced in Canada 
. ; ) er 200,000 units shipped overseas. * 
Province Population ments lation Navy Army Air Deliveries: “thousands monthiy.” ‘ F 
Maritimes .+.+++.-. 1120486 51402 458 5,174 39,158 7072“ ONe cawans sna engi . "i 
Quebec ..... vesee 3,319,640 60,195 181 4007 47556 9,632 IAN INFANTR HAS ‘ B U I L D I N G6 Pp R O D U T . 
Ontario ..... eoocse 3,756,632 147.198 3.92 8,675 102,246 36,277 ee et vehicles of 160 different types worth; plus one year’s 
Manitoba ..... socee 722,447 +. 35,900 497 1,747 23,915 10,238 upkeep, $12 millions; one vehicle to 4-5 men. resents j , 
Seskatchewani...« WELT 2096). 328. 1471 18001. 944s horsepower of 249,000. ‘Total eost around $300,000. MONTREAL TORONTO _ HAMILTON 
SG A eae 3 32676 414 1,909 22372 8395 ONE CANADIAN ARM (so 
British Columbia... 800,203 36339 449 3697 24,501 8,141 3,500 motor said DIVISION : é WINNIPEG: pee oe SAINT JOHN a a seaced “HALIFAX 
= AML Canadas... Malogee watt Sak D67a0. Brm7eT s9aw qaqiCtal estimated horsepower of 387,500, “ROOFING ¢ SIDING ¢. INSULATION ¢ FLOORING 
1 Total Enlistments During War ................2...20000: - 424,605 One army automotive unit every 3 minutes. ZS pee « pt paired aace ete ea ee oe Bae eM ae 


Total contracts to auto industry, July 14, 1939-Dec. 31, 1 
Army Enlistments—1939, 69,285; 1940, 128,289; 1941, 101,485. $113.8 millions ro “Fe ey a Dec. 31, 1941, 
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Probably no other single 
industrial invention has 
‘done as much to expedite 
the expansion of vital war 
metals as the Ignitron. 


THE IGNITRON, an EXCLUSIVE WESTINGHOUSE DEVELOP- 
MENT, is one of the most important results of research work by Dr. 
Slepian, of the Westinghouse research laboratories, into the 
nature and characteristics of the Alternating Current Arc. 


Today more’ than 1,000,000 KW of Ignitron Rectifier capacity 
has been placed in service converting alternating current to direct 
current, mainly in production of vital Aluminum and Magnesium, 
and this capacity is being rapidly expanded. This device algo has 

an extremely wide field of Railway and general Ind 
From the fiery heart of Canada’s largest Blast Furnace pours 7 applications. 


the ‘molten Pig Iron that goes into the making of Stelco Steel. | 
Steel that serves Canada’s industries in their all-out war effort. 
Thousands of tons of Stelco Heavy Plates are being transformed 
in Canadian shipyards into the corvettes and cargo vessels 
which are helping to keep open the life-lines of the Empire. 
¢ 
STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


HAMIL.TON ? 4 FCUTIVE OFFICES sy el ead oe 


ES HA HN MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, HAM 


~ 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office e HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


NNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


NT cle eee a: RR 
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War found the Canadian con- , ed for work for the army, navy 


struction industry ready and 
able to take care of the burden 
suddenly thrust upon it. 

For years starved for busi- 
ness the situation changed 
promptly. It became a question 
of how fast could the contracts 
be completed. 

The¥eason for this is not hard 
to find. Never before had Can- 
ada made hundreds of the items 
of war equipment which this 
country was now called upon 
to turn out in increasing quan- 
tities. It-had few plants able to 
turn out the goods at once and 
even these were far too small 
in most cases. 


The situation developed rela- . 


tively slowly at first. /At the 
end of March, 1940, the Cana- 
dian and British governments 
had assumed capital commit-: 
ments of only $30 millions for 
plant expansion. By mid-1940 
these commitments for the cre- 
ation of productive facilities 
owned by the Crown increaséd 
to some $110 millions. 

Since then the growth has 
been progressive and rapid; 
how rapid, the following tabu- 
lation makes clear. It shows 
approximate figures of capital 
commitments by quarters for 
plant expansion by the Cana- 
dian and British governments 
through the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, since 


the beginning of 1940. 
Cumulative New Plant 
Commitments 

Quarter ended: 000 
March 31, 1940 ........ 30 
June 30, 1940 ....c00. 110 
Sept. 30, 1940 ......... 285 
Dec. 31, 1940 ...ccosee. 307 
March 31, 1941 ........ 383 
June 30, 1941 ..ceceeeee ‘SIL 
Sept. 90, 1041 ....0000% 
Wee G1; TOE: vac thivss ve 600 


This list includes work done . 
for the United Kingdom, as well 
as for Canada. The exact divi- 
sion has not yet been calculat- 
ed but approximately one third 
of the programme is British, 
one third Canadian and the 
other third on joint account. 


90% Completed 


Canadian contractors and 
builders were able to carry out 
their job nobly. At the first 
of the year out of total commit- 
ments to date of $600 millions, 
about 90% had been spent and 
plants were in operation. 

Three general methods have 
~been followed in Canada to 
provide additional plant facili- 
ties: 


_{1) Private interests have 
financed their own plant ex- 
tensions with: or without al- 
lowance in the price for am- 
ortization of the new facilities. 

(2) Private imteresis have 
built plants, writing off such 
expenditures through depre- 
clation, aided by rulings of the 
War Depreciation Board. 


(3) Government funds— 
either United Kingdom or 
Canada or both—have been 


provided to erect plants or~- 


extend existing plants and 
supply machinery and equip- 
ment. These plants are the 
‘property of the Crown and, in 
most cases, are operated with 
private interests on a manage- 
ment fee basis. The goverh- 
ment obtains output of the 
plant at cost. In some cases 
joint managerial control by 
government and private com- 
panies has been worked out. 

The last plan is by far the 
most. common, “where new 
plants, plant extensions or 
equipment are eequired to turn 
out war materials. 


~ 


Two Busy Years 

Throughout 1940 and 1941 the 
construction industry in Canada 
was one of the busiest in the 
country. It constructed some 
250 factory 
scores of which were entirely 
new plants ‘and some of them 
containing as many. as 40 build-. 
ings, 

Construction contracts total- 
ling $146 millions were award- 
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developments, * 


When You Think of Metal 
Windows -Think of 


“Where Experience Counts” 
| ® 


CASEWIN COMPANY Limited 


TORONTO 
Our Window Specialists Are Always at Your Service 


and air force, and the Air Train- 
ing Plan, as well as for harbor 
work, extensions or additions to 
aircraft manufacturing plants 
and other purposes. 

A total of 108 new airports 
have been built. and 31 more 
were under construction at the 
end of 1941. Airports, including 
buildings, etc., involve an ex- 
penditure of about $180 mil- 
lions, More than 100 of these 
airports have been equipped for 
night flying. 

The work has been done, not 





Sit uci odie aspen teabeea eaten a ae 


power, building constru€@tion 
and installations were placed 
under control on May 16, 1941, 
under P. C. 3481, This original 
order has been amended sev- 
eral times. On May 21 the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply 
was authorized to amend the 
amount of construction permis- 
sible. On June 17 last year an 
order. exempted from license 
churches, public hospitals, edu- 
cational institutions and pro- 
jects financed or controlled by 
any province. This-latter ex- 
emption lasted until February 


‘ 


Chemical engineering has made a: great contri- 
bution to Cariadian industry in the case of paints and 
varnishes, which ‘are made in 78 Canadian plants. 
These plants have 3,000 employees. Here you: see 
pigment and oils pouring from the rollers of a grinding 
machine at a plant of Canadian Industries, Limited. 


only in settled areas,‘ but also : 


in places far from ordinary 
kabitation.. In Newfoundland, 
Labrador afd in British Colum- 


bia construction for the armed . 


forces is still going on and air- 
ports are. being built. Nearly 
5,000 houses ef various types 
are to be built for war workers 
and construction’ was under 
way at the beginning of the 
year on some 3,000 such build- 
ings. 


Government Board 


The former Defense Purchas- 
ing Board created as one of its 
four chief departmehts, the 
Construction Division, This Di- 
vision took over from the De- 
partment of National Defense 
all construction work in pro- 
gress at that time. The Con- 
struction branch did work for 
the R. C. A. F. and the Joint Air 
Training Plan- Work was done 
for the army, including ‘exten- 
sions and new buildings at Do- 
minion arsenals, coast defense 
batteries, and various buildings, 
such as garage and mess halls. 


For Naval Services important 
work was carried out in the 
construction of a _ semi-tidal 
drydock, a marine railway, dry- 
docks and wharves, as well as 
barrdck blocks and mess halls 
in connection with naval train- 
ing centres. This division also 
constructed some new. plants 
and added to existing plants to 
make aircraft and produce ma- 
terials required in the war 
effort. 


Like other branches of in- 


.. dustry this construction indus- 


try has come under direct gov- 
ernment control. To conserve 
materials, machinery and man 


Phone KE. 5433 





of this year: 

In Sept., 1941, C. Blake Jack- 
son was named controller of 
construction and became -a 
member of the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board, of which R, 
C, Berkinshaw is chairman. Mr. 
Jackson had been administer- 
ing control of civilian construc- 
tion in Canada since May, 1941, 
as deputy priorities officer and 
assistant. director-general of 
priorities. As such, he had 
charge of the issuing of licenses 
for the construction, repair and’ 
equipping of new buildings. 


Licenses were required for 
extensions or repairs which ex- 


ceeded $2,500 in cost, for the’ 


installation of equipment ex- 
ceeding $5,000, and for new 
buildings exceeding .in cost 
$10,000,so long as such building 
was not an extension to a pres- 
ent plant or building. Build- 
ings god machinery for use in 
primary industries, such as 
farming, logging, mining and 
fishing, were exempt from 
license. 


More Drastic Rules 


An order issued in Feb., 1942, 
took away the exemption which 
private dwellings, 
schools and churches formerly 
enjoyed from the ‘requirement 
of licensing. This new Order? 
in-Council also required that 
anyone now constructing a 


Munitions Work 
Requires Some. 
25,000 Gauges 


Some 85 Canadian machine 
shops are now engaged in 


manufacturing the 25,000 types 


of gauges required in Canada 
for the production of the mu- 
nitions used in modern mech- 
anized warfare, Expanded 
from a group of five shops in 
1939, this essential industry is 
expected this year to double the 
number of basic items being 
produced. 


Used’ in manufacturing or 
interchecking parts of *ma- 
chines,. guns, dr ammunition, 
gauges are made of aluminum, 
and bronze, the only type em- 
ployed in explosives and filling 
plants, and steel. Two types of 
gauges are made, one for the 
manufacturer and the other for 
government inspectors. ; 


Since the beginning of the 
war, the Department stated, 
orders have been placéd for 
155,000 gauges representing an 
expenditure of more than 
$4,500,000, e. 


“o 


» 


hospitals, . 


Bac See re 





building, remodelling or m’k- 
ing repairs to a building, or in- 
stalling equipment, or anyone 
contemplating such a project, 
must obtain a license from the 
controller if the over-all cost of 
the work exceeds $5,000. This 
order also provides that a 
license must be obtained for the 
installation of new machinery 
, in a plant or factory if the cost 
of this machinery, including in- 
Stallation charges, is to exceed 
$5,000. The former regulations 
exempting primary industries 
was ended. 


This Order extended sub- 
stantially the control previ- 
ously in effect. Instead of ex- 
empting new construction cost- 
ing up to $10,000, the limit was 
reduced to $5,000. It brought 
under control private dwell- 
ings, churches, hospitals, and 
municipal and other public 
buildings, except thdse owned 


or financed by the Dominion 


Government, 


Saving Scarce Materials 


These increasingly stringent 
régulations are primarily due 
to material shortages and desire 
on the part of the government 
that scarce materials and 
skilled labor should not be used 
for projects that can be post- 
poned until after the war. 


Construction of industrial 
plants in particular uses large 
quantities of such- materials as 
steel. Steel is one of our most 


scarce commodities, and. also: 


one of our most important. 
There is a steel controller, also 
a member of the Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board, who 
has charge of this material, also 
widely used in construction. 
The timber controller allocates 


’ and dirécts the use of timber. 


Speaking recently before the 
Toronto branch of the Canadian 
Construction Association, Mr. 
Jackson stated his policy in con- 
trolling civilian. construction, 
although stressing that this 
was .changing from time to 
time to suit prevailing condi- 
tions. He said in part as fol- 
lows: > . 


Statement of Policy 


“IT would point out, however, 
that it is not our desire to 
operate the control in such a 
manner as to curtail unduly 
or unreasonably such an im- 
portant industry as the con- 
struction. industry, nor to 
contribute unnecessarily to 
the unemployment problem in 
any particular district. For 
this reason, while endeavoring 

- to follow a consistent policy, 
full consideration is given to 
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Research Enterprises Limited 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 
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local and area conditions. 


“I want you to appreciate 
fully, however, that it is -be- 
coming increasingly difficult 
to maintain any flow of civi- 
lian construction, particularly 

when it involves the use of 
materials critically needed in 
direct ‘war work. 


“Therefore, before starting 
any kind of construction work 
at the present time, you should 

~ give full consideration to the 
possibility of serious delays 
being encountered due to in- 
ability to obtain certain essen- 
tial materials.” 


Price Controls 


The building industry is sub- 
ject to control of prices, with 
this control vested in the con- 
troller of construction. Up to 
the time of the institution of 
price control last fall, building 
contracts were hardly assigned 
before price increases were an- 
nounced and “we would be_ 
fortunate indeed if that narrow 
margin of profit had not 
entirely disappeared before we 
were well above the grotmd.” 


Mr. Jackson’s office does not 
control all the materials efiter- 
ing inte construction of build- 
ings, as several of these are 
under the jurisdiction of other ® 
controllers, such as steel, 
metals, or lumber. 


Separate administrators haveg “ 


also been appointed for the 
plumbing, : heating, electrical 







. products therefore 


ne With Speed to bat War Effort Get Under Way 


and hardware tradés.- . 
; - Price control of construction 


such materials as clay products, 


brick, tile, cement, stone, lime — 


and other plastering products, 


’ sand, granite, marble; slate and 
‘ gimilar materials. 


As in other -price control 
moves, the base period is the 
September 15 to October 11 
period. Producers of these ma- 
terials are asked to place on 
. file their “ceiling” prices under 
this base period. | 


Hunt New Materials , 


War has brought many 
changes to the construction in- 
dustry. Many of the materials 
which it formerly used freely 
are,no longer available. One 
of the earliest orders of the 
steel controller was to cut the 
‘number, of structural steel 
shapes to approximately 70 
from several times that number. 

Canada used to import sub- 
-Stantial amounts of glass from 
Europe and from .the United 
States. Since early in the war, 
no glass has come in from 
foreign. sources. Marble was 
another building material ex- 
tensively used which came 
largely from abroad. 

Most of the staple building 
materials are produced in Can- 
ada, suche as bricks, cement, 
lujnber, steel, roofing and floor- 
ing materials, insulation, bujld- 
ers’ hardware, paints nd 
plumbing. In most of these, in- 
creasingly severe.shortages are 


includes |, 


i 
in effect and in some of them 
wartime restrictions have cur- 
tailed their use sharply or 
entire... ; 

There is no more aluminum 
paint, for example, formerly 
widely used in presérving steel 
work. 


Substitutes Used : 


Ohe effect of this has been to 
stimulate research into thé use 
of substitute materials. Foreign 
woods. are no longer used. 
Imported plywoods are no 
longer available and even 


the domestically manufactured: . 


product is now subject to re- 
striction, 

Canada has plenty of timber 
for building but the demand has 
been so great as to make neces- 


‘sary the appointment 


| of 
timber controller and the - 


2 drastic steps to ensure an 
adequate supply for essens:.)' 
aioe Ntia! 
Fortunately much of the war 
construction, even in inddstria) 
plants, has been of a temporary 


nature, which permits the Wide 


use of wood. Some large fac. 
tory buildings are even made of 
wood frames, where formerly 
steel construction would have 
been used. 

Sometimes this has permitted 
unusual speed in construction, 
pe example, only 30 days from 
the time the building wa, 
ordered and designed, until jt, 
completion, is the record for g 
hangar and workshop near 
Montreal, 51 by 240 feet, and a 
wood truss design. 


Standard Factory Buildings 
THE KEY ° "crrsana 


Your building should ke constructed to faci itate your 


plant processes. 


Our standard building is adaptable te varying needs, 


which togethes with our personalized Engineering services, 
enables us te offer medern improvements with more space 


for your dollar. 7 
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A record building feat is reflected 
in the above two photos of a war 
production plant the Toronto 
area. Lower photo shows the site 
at start of construction on August 
19, 1941. The top photo is taken 
from the sameé spot on September 
23, 1941 — exactly 34 days later. 
Milne & Nicholls of Toronto were 
gefieral contractors and Aliward 
& Gouinlock of Toronto, archi- 





It Is A Privilege To Serve — 


We are proud of the fact, that when the call canie for an all out effort on speedy construc- 
tion of Canada’s wartime industrial plants, our organization was able to do its part in 
meeting this emergency. 


MILNE & NICHOLLS Limited 


57 BLOOR ST. WEST 
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r By E. R. GAULEY 


Editor, Sanitary Engineer 

Co-ordinator of Plumbing 

and Heating for Wartime 

Housing Ltd. — 

When Ottawa clamped the 
eover on prices last fall no im- 
mediate problem was created 
for the plumbing and heating 
industry, although’ its leaders 
recognized the shape of things 
to come. . » 

At that time, shortages of 
materials had not become seri- 
ous enough to create frenzied 
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products are being discontin- 
ued for the duration. Enamel- 
led iron bathtubs, sinks, lava- 
tory basins, laundry tubs; china 
closet bowls and tanks, urinals 
and basins, are being standard- 
ized to relatively few staple 
lines. “Luxury” patterns are 
out until after the war. 


Fewer Varieties. 
Heating boilers, tank heat- 
ers and similar equipment 
units ard-available in reduced 
variety as to sizes and types. 


"Demountable housing" is the way they describe the bungalows which 


Cut Costs, Reduce: Varieties. in: Drive: For Wartime Efficiency 


turers and wholesalers, has 
been invaluable, et 



















Distribution of plumbing and 
heating products in Canada is 
handled by about 100 whole- 
sale companies and- branches 
located in all principal com- 
munities. These ‘ wholesalers 
have taken many steps to re- 
duce their costs to a wartime 
economy. : 

The gasoline and rubber 
situation has afforded a first- 
rate “casus belli’ for war on 
certain trade abuses that have 


are being put up in many places across Canada by Wartime Housing, 
Limited, a government-owned company. The bungalows are built where 
they are urgently needed to house workers in war plants, and they are so 
designed thaf they can be "'liquidated'’ and moved away when no longer - 
required. Each is composed of 90 sections, or panels, of a uniform width 
of four:feet. Four men can bolt the prefabricated sections together in 
four hours. Thousands of these houses have been built already, and no end 
to the programme is in sight. j 


bidding. Raw “Hhaterials and 
labor had increased in cost 
since war’s outbreak; selling 
prices of some lines had been 
slightly upped during the first 
nine months of 1941. These 
included, for example, plumb- 
ing brass goods, cast ‘iron soil 
pipe, heating boilers and radi- 
ators and toilet seats. 


Manufacturers of all staple 
lines had been extremely busy 
producing for war buildings 
such as camps, airports, work- 
ers’ housing. This high volume 
activity had taken up much of 
the fixed overhead slack, tend- 
ing to level out costs at a point 
only slightly higher than pre- 
war, 


From September, 1939, to 
October, 1941, consumer prices 
on plumbing ind heating were 
subjected only to modest in- 
creases, the over-all average 
increase being something less 
than 10% despite the fact that 
this industry’s products are 
largely made of materials on 


the “critical” list, and much of . 


the labor is highly skilled. 
Some lines were not increased 
at all, except for reimposition 
of Sales tax from which build- 
ing products were exempted 
during the years immediately 
Preceding 1941. 


Shock Cushioned 


Since inauguration’ of the 
Price ceiling, part of the inev- 
itable “squeeze” has been felt 
by plumbing and heating 
manufacturers, but the shock 
has been cushioned by contin- 
ued high volume activity. To 
meet the tighter squeeze that 
IS Coming, recently arranged 
Plans for cost reductions are 
being swiftly whipped into 
shape. Most lines are being 
Simplified, standardized, strip- 
Ped of frills, 


The threefold object of pres- 
ent moves is: 


to assure basic equipment 
to meet all essential needs 
of government and civilian 


construction and mainten- 
ance, / 


at the same time release 
largest possible quantities of 
critical materials, 

keep costs at a minimum. 


Many patterns and types of 


Cast iron free standing radia- 
tors which were formerly sup- 
plied in a wide range of 
heights have been reduced to 
only five, and huge quantities 
of metal ha¥e been released 
by discontinuing the building 
of such radiators with odd 
numbers of sections. 


A large simplification pro- 
gramme in the manufacture 
of cast iron and malleable pipe 
fittings is being worked out in 
Canada, following the lead of, 
manufacturers in the United 
States, who laid ‘aside more 
than 5,000 patterns of the 8,000 
formerly available. 


Plumbing brass goods such 
as showers, faucets for sinks, 
baths and lavatory basins are 
being restricted to staple lines. 
Many “art” and *modernistic” 
lines have been dropped for 
the present. Valves for ali pur- 
poses have been brought with- 
in the essential range. 


Arguments Disappear 

There is some talk of using 
smaller cast iron soil pipe for 
stacks and wastes. Some muni- 
cipal by-laws now call for 4 
in. minimum, others permit 3 
in. The difference in amount 
of iron, taken over a commun- 
ity, is considerable. Peacctime 
differences between schools of 
thought championing one mini- 
mum or the other are cradu- 
ally disappearing beneath the 
weight of wartime necessity; 
rulings of plumbing inspection 
departments can‘ yet become 
less arbitrary, more realistic, 
without sacrificing protection 
to public health. 


Price ceilings are being 
strictly observed by the 
plumbing .and heating indus- 
try. Only ‘a few complaints 
have been heard. within the 
past few months, and a.certain 
number might be considered 
inevitable in an industry which 
uses thousands of types and 
sizes of products and materials. 
Such complaints, usually based 
on misunderstandings, have 
been tracked down and settled 
with dispatch. The industry 
has voluntarily imposed upon 


itself an efficient policing sys- — 


tem in which the work of the 
Canadian Institute of Plumb- 
ing and Heating, a trade asso- 
ciation .comprising . possibly 
0% of the industry’s manufac- 


° 
‘ 


grown. in the name of competi- 
tive service. 

In very few industries have 
the distributors to any greater 
extent placed themselves at 
the mercy of their trade cus- 
tomers during normal times. 
Plumbers could, and did, order 
their wholesalers to make as 
many as five defiveries to the 
same job in a single day. 
Sometimes this involved send- 
ing a large truck across a big 
city to deliver a bag of fittings 
weighing less than 100 pounds. 
These and numerous costly 
“service” practices are now 
being brought within saner: 
boundaries. 

Standardization of lines will 
also have a beneficial effect 
upon wholesalers’ costs. Less 
money will be tied up in stock. 


Wage-peg Helped 
Wage-pegging rendered im- 
portant service to the master 
plumbers and steamfitters who 
form the, retail end of the busi- 
ness. By the time this ruling 
was issued, hundreds of train- 
ed journeymen mechanics and 
apprentices had enlisted, hun- 
dreds more had gone into 


_ plumbing and fitting work for 


war buildings, others had en- 
tered munitions factories and 
shipyards. The. skilled labor 
situation was on the way to 
becoming serious, a matter of 
some concern’ because of the 
plumber’s importance in main- 
taining systems in Canada’s 
homes and buildings. Health 
and morale of service - forces 
and civilians alike are. influ- 
enced by his work. 
Canada’s master plumbers 
have met the wartime situa- 
tion efficiently to date. In ad- 
dition to maintaining services 
under increasing difficulties, 
their skill and experience has 
been used by various govern- 
ment departments not only for 
installation work but also for 
consultation in the design of 
safe, economical — systems. 
Their advice has made avail- 
able large savings to govern- 
ment purchasing departments, 
and in some centres they have 
offered the loan of equipment 
and tools to save) purchase of 
special necessities for wartime 
construction. 


In certain districts plumbers ~ 


have collected, by organized 
group enterprise, hundreds of 





tons of valuable salvage mate- 
rials, 


Opportunity, Wide 


Whilé in normal times the 


‘ plumber. is sometimes. made 


the ‘butt of ‘alleged witticism, 


' the way he is meeting his war- 
.. time’ obligations commands re- 


spect of the public and leaves 
no shade of doubt as to his 
loyalty. 

This is notably evidenced in 
the way the price ceiling legis- 
lation is being observed, for it 
is obvious that plumbers who 
wished to violate the ruling 
would have greater opportuni- 
ties than most retail trades. A 
pound of tea, for example, is a 
package at a known price. 

A bathtub, on the other 
hand, has a known price for 
the tub itself but it has no 
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THE | 
SKILLED 
MECHANIC 


@ Typical of the skill 
fand crafismanship of 
Canadian workers 
are the daily activi- 
ties of the Skilled 
Mechanic engaged by 
the thousands in the 
building trade today. 
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utility until installed. Sirice 
the materials and labor requir- 
ed ‘to install the tub vary con- 
siderably from job to job, 
sometimes as much as 25% or 
more, it is clear that consumer 
policing is less possible than 
with . over-the-counter retail 
me idea of the plumbing 

and heating industry’s work 
since war outbreak may be 
gained by the following fig- 
ures. . ‘ 
In the Empire Air Training 
Scheme alone, to say nothing 
of all the other army and navy 
camps, barracks, government 


. buildings, war worker homes 


and manning pools, approxi- 
mately 6,000 heating boilers 
have been installed together 
with more than 150,000 radia- 


tors totalling several million . 


The above building is typical of 
new war plants being erected by 
Canadian Contractors, 


feet of radiating surface; near- 
ly 15,000 unit heaters, and 
hundreds of warm air furnaces 
with ducts, fans, controls and 
auxiliary equipment. An esti- 


~ mate of the many thousands 


of plumbing fixtures, and the 
hundreds of miles of pipe, 
would reach staggering pro- 
portions; 


Vast Supplies 

Plumbing and heating sup- 
plies installed last year be- 
tween June and December for 
the staff houses, communal 
centres, difling halls; manning 
pools and homes built by War- 
time Housing Limited includ- 
ed nearly 7,000 enamelled iron 
basins, 6,000 sinks, 6,000 baths, 
6,500 toilets, plus some hun- 


. dreds of showers, urinals and 


other fixtures. 
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‘Home construction in 1941, 
including homes financed by 
private capital, the govetn- 
ment-backed National Housing 
Administration plan, and those 
built by Wartime Housing 
Ltd., ‘totalled 29,500 dwelling 
units. This is-a peak for any 
year in at least the last quarter 
century, and compares with 
21,000 in 1940. For the current 


year it is estimated that totals 


may be from 33 1/3% to 50% 


lower than last year, repre- . 


senting a large drop in civilian 
construction, since Wartime 
Housing Limited is proceeding 
with a. programme that will 
equal or possibly exceed last 
year’s total. 

A great deal of alteration 
and. modernization work has 
been done since commence- 
ment -of the war, and in de- 
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~ Workers AND contractors Zod wiITHOUT 
CEASING ON VAST WAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


2 WiTH THE CRY OF “production — more. production” echoing 
throughout the land, Canadian general contractors and their 
thousands of skilled artisans and workers are laboring at a high- 
pressure tempo never before approached in the industry. 


Published in the interests of the Canadian Construction Industry by the following companies: 


fense- areas. this has had an 
ameliorating effect upon the 
acute housing situation.’ Vol- 
ume of repair and maintenance 
work throughout the country 


‘ has also been maintained. 


In future months, as the 
volume of plumbing and heat- 
ing work decreases, due to cur- 
‘tailed civilian gonstruction and 
completion of many govern- 
ment contracts, repair and 
maintenance work will assume 
‘a more important role in the 
industry’s activities. Manufac- 


turers, wholesalers and master ° 


plumbers are now giving 
thought to problems that must 
be faced within the next few 


‘months when increased costs 


of decreased volume shall have 
made themselves felt; with no 
possibility of partial relief by 
enhancement of prices: 
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Urged by the vital needs of defence industries, inspired by the 
distant goal of Victory and freedom, this business of construction 
does ‘not cease night or day. Every man—engineer, executive, 
craftsman and laborer, gives of his best and utmost. 


They: seek no credit or honor for these activities. Realizing that 
no sacrifice on the home front can compare with that of the gallant 
spirits on active service, the challenge of the construction industry 


is: “Show us our job and we shall do it well”. 


Army training centres, runways, hangars and barracks 
for air training, great dockage enterprises and war 
production plants all across the Dominion, forcefully 
illustrate the scope of work being done. 
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Cutting Waste—’ 


With. Canada’s war machin- 
now built up to a lusty 
ity, the big problem now 
facing industry is how to get 
more out of existing capacity 
—no longer how to build up 
capacity. . 
Inevitably the burden of get- 


; ting the extra production so 


vitally needed is falling on the 
shouldérs of management. For 
the bulk of industrial plants, 
the simple solution to produc- 
tion problems, adding equip- 
ment, increasing working staff, 
is out for the duration. Only 
feasible solution is in combing 
out waste of men and machines 
and materials, co-ordinating 
plant operations and ensuring 
that existing plant is used not 
to 50% or 75% of effective ca- 
pacity, but to the full limit of 
its capabilities. 

This challenge to manage- 
ment is the golden opportunity 
of the industrial engineer. Ally 
of labor and capital, the indus- 
trial engineer is only success- 
ful when he gets higher pro- 


duction from existing equip- * 


ment, and is able to turn the 
fruits of the increased output 
into the pay envelopes of labor. 

Some months ago, The Fin- 
ancial Post discussed the sig- 
nificance of this growing in- 
dustry within industry, pointed 
to the fact that perhaps a ma- 
jority of plants could.add 25% 
to their output without spend- 
ing an extra dollar for equip- 
ment, an extra cent of wages 
per unit of production. 

Since then the well-known 
firm of Bedaux Co. has re- 
turned to the Canadian scene. 
To name the companies whose 
production systems are now 
being studied and improved by 
-Bedaux Co, would reveal in- 
formation valuable to the 
enemy. But it can be revealed 
that they have already com- 
pleted work on a major bottle- 
neck in a government-built 
munitions plant, are engaged 
On. several others. 


What's Par? 


- What Bedaux and other 
“professional managers” set 
out to do is so discover first 
the actual capacity of a plant, 
and what production. consti- 
tutes a day’s work at each of 
the jobs in the plant. Having 
arrived at a figure similar to 
“par” for a golf course, they 
instal the record systems which 
will allow management to tell 
at a glance the day-to-day 
score of their plant. In the 
process, the engineers will 
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Bedaux Vice-President 


have discovered whether any 
division is out of balance with 
the rest of the plant, what 
bottlenecks exist in machine of 
man ,power. First aim of the 
engineer throughout the study 
and in the recommendations 
that spring from it is to obtain 
full co-operation of labor and 
management. =~ 

In an exclusive interview 
with The Financial Post, W. 
M. Fanning, vice-president of 


Bedaux Co., roughed out some 


Canadian automobile companies are spending millions of dollars on 


‘ . 


worry about it, why should 
we?’ 

“More than 20 years ago the 
Committee on the Elimination 
of Waste in Industry of the 
Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies found that about 
half the waste in industry 
could be chalked up directly 
against management, This find- 
ing is undoubtedly as true to- 
day as it was then. The war 
production effort of Canada 
and the United States could no 
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to 1,000 tons a month within a 


period of a few months, while | 


the number of man-hours per 
tons of castings was cut in half. 
Mr. Fanning emphasized that 


this gain was largely the result 


of improved organization and 
not of new equipment. After 
a study of the operati it 
was found that the 1 ‘were 


due primarily to defects in 
planning. Often the patterns 
were not ready when the job 
was due to start. The foundry- 







plant extension, in order to be able to speed up delivery of mechanized 
army vehicles. Here is one of the new units General Motors of Canada 
is building. Canadian plants have not only supplied vehicles to the armed ° 
forces of the Dominion, but have sent tens of thousands to allied armies 
on the far-flung fighting, fronts of the world. 


of the features of the work 
currently being done by his 
company in Canada and the 
United States. 


Management the Key. 
“When workers in a factory 
see that the management is 
alert to every opportunity to 
cut out waste, they react ac- 
cordingly,” Mr. Fanning told 
The Post. “But when the super- 
vision is slack and inefficient, 
the workers are the first to 
know it. Their attitude is then 
likely to be: “‘What’s the use? 
If the bosses don’t seem to 


x * 


Moose Jaw 
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doubt be speeded up consider- 
ably if top and line managers 
took this to heart.” 

During the past two years 
the Bedaux organization has 
supplied engineering services 
to approximately 150 American 
and Canadian industrial plants, 
many of them in war indus- 
tries. , 

Asked whether he concurred 


with a statement in a Financial - 


Post article to the effect that 
Canadian industrial production 
could be increased by 25% 
with the present productive 
facilities, Mr. Fanning ans- 
wered: 


10 to 50% Increase 


“If conditions ngre are sim- 
ilar to those in the United 


' States—and my studies so far 


indicate they are—I think the 
estimate of a potential increase 
in production of 25% is a con- 
servative one. Our engineers 
have helped overhaul produc- 
tion methods in scores of 
plants in the past year. In 
practically every case, gains in 


‘productivity ranging from 10 


to 50% were obtained from the 
existing equipment, with very 
little or no increase in the 
working force, 

“These plants included small 
enterprises employing as few 
as 100 workers and huge enter- 
prises employing as many as 
15,000. It must be remember- 
ed, furthermore, that they 
were not plants considered in- 
efficient or where the workers 
were consciously holding back. 


In fact, many of them are “ 


among the most successful con- 
cerns in their fields. 

“The experience of these fac- 
tories and of hundreds of 
others preves that there are 
big opportunities for improve- 
ment in even well-managed 
plants. To realize these poten- 
tial improvements two things 
are essential: production con- 
trol methods that provide for 
continuous disclosure of wast- 
ed time and effort and close 
co-operation between manage- 
ment and workers to eliminate 
the losses, Each of the items of 
waste may appear very small 
in itgelf. Together they add up 
to the 25% or more that effi- 
cient . methods jean save in 
practically any industry we 
know of. What this would 
mean in terms of guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, tons of steel and 
copper is easy to figure out.” 


Proof of the Pudding 


Drawing from the record: of 


recent operations of the Be- 
daux organization, ‘Mr. ‘Fan- 
ning cited a number of in- 
stances of t produc- 
tion gains ting fforh better’ 
use of men and equipment. 

In a large steel foundry mak- 
ing vital tank parts, produc- 


$a 


men cut their own rods for 
molds instead of having them 
supplied to them. There were 
delays in getting’sand proper- 
ly cut and in sufficient quanti- 
ties. Slow crane service fre- 
quently held up production. 


“Crane service is often a big , 


stumbling block in factory op- 
eration,” Mr. Fanning said. 
“In this case, we helped solve 
the problem by paying the 
crane operator the same bonus | 
earned by the foundrymen 
whenever production reached 
the standard. This gave him a 
direct interest in cutting down 
delays.” 


Machines Gain 30% 


Then there was the case of a 
brass factory in the middle 
west making small parts for 
planes and tanks. Here the 
output of automatic screw ma- 
chines was raised from 72% 
of their rated capacity to about 
93%—in other words, a gain of 
30%. This was done princi- 
pally by adding a number of 
service men whose job it is to 
see that brass rods of the 


proper size are ready when — 


needed, to put the rods in the 
machines, take away the fin- 
ished parts and weigh them, 
and to do other auxiliary tasks, 
At the same time, special at- 
tention was given to the tool- 
ing and to the setting up of the 
machines, It was found that by 
properly planning the jobs the 
set-up men could always be 
working ahead, thus doing 
away with a formerly frequent 
cause of delay. The reorganiza- 
tion in this shop required 10% 
more workers, but the increase 
in output of 30% made this 
change well worth while — 
especially since the service 
men are easier to obtain than 
skilled operators and © less 
costly. 

In the rod extrusion depart- 
ment of the plant, application 
of the same principles made it 
possible to double the number 
of brass billets handled. Here 
the main job was to reduce the 
time lost in handling the ma- 
terial between the casting, 
heating, extrusion, cold draw- 
ing and annealing processes. 


Doubling Output 


Another striking example of 
elimination of bottlenecks oc- 
curred in a large plant making 
ordnance, The crucial spot 
here was a huge 10,000-pound 
steam hammer which forges. 
the ingots before they are 
worked in the various depart- 


' mehté. ‘At first the big ingots 


fed to the hammer. (some of 
them weighing up to nine tons) 
were ‘handled mainly by hand. 


. To speed yp the operation ins 


got-handling machinery was 
installed, somewhat like the 
charging equipment on an 
open-hearth furnace. This 
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handled from 40 to 65 a day. “ parienas between what is sctu- 


Se ee 
Other. departments, were 

held up by delays in receiving 
. forged ingots. , 
“Obviously,” Mr. 
said, “it would not have been 
feasible to go out and buy 


more .equipment of this type. 


In the first place, the cost 
would have been great. But 
more important, it would have 


_ been impossible to get delivery, 


on such massive, specialized 
machinery’ in anything less 
than a year. And since we were 
working on vital war produc- 


« tion, such a delay would have 


been disastrous. So the only 
solution was to make a close 
study of every factor prevent- 
ing the hammer frem reaching 
full capacity. With the co-op- 
eration of the foreman and 
workers, we were able to ac- 
complish this, making possible 
a rise from 65 ingots to 80 in- 
gots a day. In this case, the 
combination of new auxiliary 


equipment and better organi- 


zation practically doubled the 
efficiency of the “bottleneck” 
steam hammer. And this.gain 
was reflected throughout the 
plant. 


Controllable Waste 

“We generally find that per- 
haps three fourths of the in- 
crease in productivity we ob- 
tain is due to the elimination 
of waste. The losses may some- 
times be in the form of waiting 
around for tools or materials. 
Most industrial waste, how- 
ever, is not so readily dis- 
closed. It consists of many in- 
dividual items of wasted time 
and effdrt due to poor planning 
and scheduling, unbalanced op- 
erations, faulty machinery, and 
non-productive work made ne- 
cessary by improper conditions. 

“Once these losses are re- 


vealed, it becomes a relatively, 


simple job to take the neces- 
sary corrective measures. The 
difficulty usually is that the 
management is not aware of 
the leaks until a careful study 
at each operation brings them 
to light. Such an analysis, 
based on thorough time and 
motion studies, gives a com- 





ally being 
what could he achieved under 


reasonably satisfactory condi- 


tions. *. 

“Armed with this precise in- 
formation, it is possible to ap- 
proach the job of closing up 
the leaks in a businesslike 
manner, If the procedures are 

‘explained to the forémen and 
workers and they are givén a 
direct interest in increasing 
production, there is very like- 
lihood they will co-operate. To 
put the plant on a sound pro- 
duction basis, such co-opera- 
tion is essential. 


Workers Like It 


“Contrary te a common im- 
pression, workers as.a rule are 
not opposed to scientific pro- 
duction control. Once they are 
assured that their interests are 


protected and that they will - 


benefit directly from the gains 
made, opposition to new meth- 


ods ceases te be aproblem. We - 


have found this true both in 
union and non-union plants. In 
fact, we have long made it a 
practice, wherever possible, to 
use workers chosen by the men 
right in the shop to help make 
studies to deterthine proper 
work standards. This creates 
confidence in the fairness and 
accuracy of the standards. 
“Another prerequisite for 
gaining the confidence of work- 
ers is to show them that in- 
creases in production will he 
brought about not because of 
more intensive effort but pri- 
marily because of better or- 
ganization. In other words, 
management has to clean its 
house before it can expect 
labor to do its part.” ° 
The index of performance in 
maintenance and repair work, 
Mr. Fanning stated, is usually 
very low. In many cases, how- 
ever, he said, it is possible to 
put this work on a planned 
basis and by doing so to obtain 
a substantial increase in out- 
put. As an example he cited 


the notable results obtained in | 
reorganizing the repair opera- 


tions in one of America’s larg- 
est steel mills. The system of 
planning and scheduling orders 


Outlines Progress: of The Drive for-Efficiency:in War Plants oe 
supplying tools, materials and 












repair shops was increaseq by 
an average of 80%, 

“The importance of this say. 
ing,” Mr Fanning concluded 
“is*not so much in the actyaj 
dollars and cents economy on 
repair expense. Its rea) jn. 
portance lies in the fact that it 
has greatly reduced the idle 
time of productive rolling mill 
equipment needing the parts 
under repair.” 


It was a British Prime Minister 
who in a previous struggle warned 
that a people lacking vision would 
perish. We can employ our men 
of vision no better than in provid- 
jing suitable accommodation for 
the work and play of citizens on 
active service. The designers of 
military communities have the 
added responsibility, while avoid- 
ing extravagance, of giving these 
buildings the sfamp of an order of 
society whose survival warrants 
any sacrifice. 


White pine is the perfect structural wood, 
combining low shrinkage and great workability. 
Pre-eminent in peacetime construction it is now 
in the vanguard of Canada's urgent military 


building. programme. 
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Through Speed 


ing Vital Projects 
Canada’s War Effort is Geared 
To Canada’s Victory Needs 


When Canada's War Effort has required a strip of | pavement here 
. . . anitrogen plant there . . . a hangar, a lectufe hut, a sewage 
system’ or, any.one of countless other projects, and this organiza- 
tion has been detailed to the job, its experience, technical 


-  knowledge:and equipment has assured that project becoming a 
factor for Victdry in a minimum of time. 


General Contracting in its Broadest Interpretation 


Bennett 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
James Richardson Bldg. 


in Western Canada 


& White Construction 
-~ COMPANY LIMITED 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Standard Bank Bidg. 


ALSO AT TRAIL, B.C. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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. | Airport Comtructioneth a 
- "Strategic Coastal Airort Chins Maen Big: New Job As 


Tremendous in the scope of there is still much work to be 


work already carried out or 
projected, and of great strate- 
gic importance to defense of 
Canada and eventual United 
Nations’ victory, is the huge 
airfield construction pro- 
gramme brought into existence 
by the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan and Canada's 
own R.C.A.F. 

At least 125 new airports for 
the use of the R.C.A.F,, the Air 
Training Plan, or RAF. 
schools in Canada, have been 
completed by Canada’s con- 


done, 


Peatl Harbor brought a 
sharp upward revision in Can- 
adian airfield plans. The num- 
ber of “satellite airdromes® 
along both coasts is to be con- 
siderably increased in the in- 
terests of defense as distinct 
from air training. Defense air- 
dromes wére not ignored in 
early plans, but airport facili- 
ties in coastal regions are now 
to be greatly amplified. 

Why has air training been 
concentrated so greatly in Can- 
ada? ‘Many people have asked. 


o/ 


in July, 1939, 2,271 contracts 

have been awarded as follows: 
No. of *Cost in 

Contracts Millions | 


Air Force 1,733 $153 __ 
Army 358 "32 
Navy 150 17.5 


In other words, Air Force 
construction was three times 
as great in dollar value as the 
combined totals for the army 
and navy. 

In practice, construction of 
air fields-comes under the Con- 
struction Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Sup- 


question of: soil and subsoil 
characteristics, drainage, pro- 


posed sewage disposal, location’ 


of crushed rock, gravel and 
sand supplies, electric, téle- 
one, telegraph and trans- 
portation facilities—a multi- 
tude of other factors. 
With time itself a crucial 
factor in the present struggle, 
completion of air flelds far 
ahead of scheduie has been of 


r@al military significance’ Be- - 


hind this completion lies the 
prosecution of work by both 
day and night for a period of 
two years. Huge machines for 
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It's dusty work, this, but highly important in view of the serious turn of events in the Far East. These construc- 
tion men, with their powertul, tough tractors, are dragging levelling scrapers over one of the new 
landing fields on the air route to Alaska—an air route now vital in defense. 


struction industry. They rep- 
resent by far the major part 
of all military construction in 
Canada since the outbreak of 
war. And the fact of their 
completion far ahead of sched- 
ule augurs well for the speed 
at which Canada is “building 
for victory.” 


As an indication of the huge 
work involved in air field con- 
struction, hangars on Canadian 
air fields would equal a single 
building 20 miles in length by 
112 ft. wide. Runways of Can- 
adian airports built in the ,past 
two years are the equivalent 
of 1,600 miles of 20-ft. wide 
hard-surfaced roadway, or 
enough “road” to stretch from 
Toronto to Halifax — and back 
again — as the crow flies. 

More than 100 of these -125 
odd airports have been equip- 
ped for night flying; power, 
telephone and/lighting facilities 
have been installed at a cost of 
$5 millions. 


New Job Looms 


But great as have been 
achievements in air field con- 
struction the last two years, 
the job is not yet finished — 


; 
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PLANE HANGAR HEATING FOR 
RCAF. 
Air Navigation Scheel, Pt. Albert, Ont. 
Air Navigation Scheot, Rivers, Manitebs. 
Bombing & Gunnery School, Mountain View, 
t, 
Bombing & “Gunnery School, Medicine Hat, 
Hementary Flying Training Scbeut, Aragries, 
Elementary Flying Training Scheel, Cap é¢ 
la Madeleine, Que. 
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Air Conditioning For Homes and 


HOWAR 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 'HANGARS; GARAGES, erc. 
Large Capacity (500,000 to 2,500,000 B.T.U. Per Unit) 


A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS OF HOWARD HEATING 


HOWARD FURNACE & ACES MFG, CO. 


“Hy-Duty”’ Fans and aeae 


Heed Office and F. esi ¥ Street 
a sonatas sow Rooms. 4200 $Y, CATHERINE ST. W. 


Air training airdromes exist 
from coast to coast today chief- 
ly because Canadian conditions 
are. ideal in many sectors for 
the laying out of airdromes, 
because Canada had the con- 
struction facilities to build the 
airdromes, and because Can- 
ada’s skies are free of enemy 


planes. A matter of pride to 


the people who undertook con- 
struction of-the required air- 
dromes is that. work on the 
last ’drome was completed Dec, 
15—almost a half veer ahead 
of schedule. 

Air field dantroabiins costs 
form a large proportion of total 


construction costs of the De- © 


, partment of Munitions and 
“Supply because “highway 
building” involved in air field 
construction is expensive busi- 
ness. The value of all military 
construction contracts to Mar. 
23, 1942, was something over 
$200 millions including the 
building of training and in- 
structional schools for the 
R.C.A.F. 

Joint Air Training Plan con- 
struction work alone accounted 
for more than 75% of the dol- 
lar value of contracts awarded. 
Since the inception of the plan 
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PLANE HANGAR HEATING FOR 
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ply. The Construction Branch 
is responsible for both R.C.A.F. 
and Joint Air Training plan 
undertakings. Air field con- 
struction:.includes buildings, 
usually of ‘wood, and the 
ground services for them. The 
schools constructed have been 
divided into the following 


- types: 


Elementary flying training, 
air observers, service flying 
training, bombing and gun- 
nery, air navigation, initial 
training, ~ reconnaissance, 
ground instructional schools 


and repair and wireless depots. , 


An airdrome construction 
job is something that requires 


great skill through a succes- . 


sion of stages. Selection of the 
site alone is a task of no small 


vena a is the 


ba 


earth removal a grading 
have made their contributidn. 
Workers have left the farm to 
drive the tractors on the air 
field. 


An airdrome’s cost varies 
with its size and the purpose for 
which it is intended. Some of 
the biggest may run up to 
$500,000. “ 


A typical elementary flying 
training sehool needs a field 
with minimum dimensions of 
2,500 ft. clear in all directions, 
with landing strips 750 ft. wide 
and 2,500 ft. long. Buildings 
will intlude a hangar 112 by 
160 ft., quarters and messes for 
officers, N.C.O.’s and airmen, @ 
hospital, garage, store build- 
ings. A machine gun range is 
another adjunct. 
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Canada's war plants are‘ busy making more - 
weapons — and still more weapons. Simultaneously 
the armed forces are busy recruiting the men who will 
use them. Recruiting, like arms production, is being 
stepped up right across the country. Here's a typical 
group of sturdy volunteers, out learning the routine 


of drill, ve gal 


te 





Tun in the ne 


An air observer's school. 


must have landing strips at. 
least 3,000 ft. 


equip- 
ment, a 15-bed hospital. 


Bombing and Gunnery 

At bombing and gunnery 
sehools, where all-over devel- 
opment is not economically 
practical, landing strips may 
borhood of 
3,000 ft. long 750 ft. wide, 
with one hard surface runway 
2,500 ft. long and 160 ft. wide 
considered satisfactory. Over 
45 buildings will be required 
altogether—including. six han- 
gars, eight messes, three gar- 
ages and a supply depot. 


_» As would-be expected, ad-— 
vance n 


schools have a 
variety of buildings represent- 


ing a broad cross-section of the | 


business of air training. The 
buildings are sim in extent 
to those of. the b 

gunnery institutions. Each 
field requires a minimum of 
three airdromes, comprising 
one main landing field and two 
relief fields. The main field has 
a-landing strip 3,000 ft. long, 
750 ft.. wide with two hard- 
surface runways for each land- 
ing strip. The whole field is 
equipped for night flying. Re- 
quirements for one relief field 
are the same as for the main 
field except that only one land- 
ing strip is required. The 
other relief field has no land- 


ing strip and is not equipped . 


for night: flying. 


Practical Experience 


Practical experience has 
been a great teacher in the 


business of air field construc- © 


tion. It has been possible to 
introduce a certain amount of 
standardization with resulting 
savings. At flying training 
schools it has been found that 
better results can be obtained 
by concentrating all the major 
repair and servicing work in 
one hangar, using remaining 
hangars for plane storage. 
While hangars and buildings 
immediately adjoining are usu- 
ally heated by a central steam 
heating plant, other buildings 
such as sleeping quarters, mess 
halls; etc., are usually heated 
by individual hot air furnaces 
operated by mechanical 
stokers. 


Tap 


long and 500 ft: 
wide. Buildings: will include - 
two large hangars, a photo- - 
graphic building and 





schools have their own exact- 


adequate road and 
transportation facilities. As 
many of the air training 


‘ schools have been located at 


remote spots, transportation 
has sometimes been a very real 
problem indeed. 


Training Fields 
While the air training fields 


across Canada are primarily. 


for training and not immediate 
defense or offense, they do play 
an important part in air strat- 
egy. With (these fields, Canada 
can secure greater mobility of 


. her fighter reserves. If some 


international development re- 
quires greater air strength on 
the west coast, airdromes 
across the country can be 
used to facilitate transfer of 


plane reserves with a maxi- 


mum of'speed. 
Construction gf many de- 


.fense ‘dromes on Canada’s east 


and west coasts will present 


MAXIMUM . 
DAYLIGHT _ 
FOR EVERY 
TYPE OF 

INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT AND 
FACTORY 


160 RIVER ST., TORONTO 


light: Buildi 


‘War Emphasis Changes 


Particular types of air field 


equipment. le of sup- 
plies will present problems. 
But no jnsurmountable. diffi- 
culties will be met. 


That further boosting of 
Canada’s aerial: ramparts is a 
big job cannot be doubted. 
Speaking in the House of 
Commons on March 25, Prime 


‘ Minister Mackenzie King out- 


lined projected expenditures 


‘ of $315,000,000 on the air de- 


fense of Canada during the 
coming year, almost tripling 
last year’s total of $115,000,000. 
The original estimates for 
1942-43 had been fixed at 
$233,000,000. 


COLEMAN MACHINERY C0. Lid. 


Halifax, N.S. 


101 Upper Water St. 


Selling Agents for 
P, & H. Gas and Diesel Shovels 
RANSOME Concrete Mixers, 
_GARDNER-DENVER Comers and Rock 


Drills 


GORMAN-RUPP Pumps 
|’ CEDAR RAPIDS Portable Crushing Plants 


Contractor’s Woodworking and Machine Shop 
equipment ; 


MACHINERY FOR RENTAL 
REBUILT AND USED MACHINERY 
Telephones B B-7462 or B-8554 


- Valuable Information on Request 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


185 VAN HORNE AVE., MONTREAL 



























The men of Canedian Bridge are ustifiebly 
proud of the bodies they are turning out for 
Canada's little giant battle taxis, known 
officially as Universal Carriers. Every rivet a 

bullet for Hitler-—— and every machine turned 
loose on the enemy another flaming tribute to 
Canada's fighting workers on the home front. 
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Eyes For Guns—Craft 


Research Enterprises. Makes Essential Arms Components 
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Massive-are:the specially made clay stitring rods used at'Research Enterprises Ltd. As delicate’ and accurate asa’ 
medical. prescription, the components of optical glass demand precision mixing. 


First and most important: ‘ 


striking weapon of this war has 
been brain-power coupled with 
scientific ,ingenuity. Not far 
from Toronto ‘today lies a.great 
concentration: of these - vital 
commodities, 

In. September, 1940, where 
that,concentration now: exists 
there Was only a grassy field, 


Today ;there is.a brand new » 


Canadian industry making his- 


tory ina field of. production ~ 


never previously operated in 
this country. 

That industry is devoted to 
producing eyes for our tanks 
and guns, It is operated by Re- 
search Enterprises Ltd., a gov- 
ernment-owned company. 

To catch the full drama. of 
this organization it must be 
fully: realized» that before the 
war Canada had nothing ap- 
proaching an industry that 
could produce precision instru- 
ments for war purposes. Yet 
eight: months after the soil was 
first scratched to start building 
the plant Research Enterprises 
was in active operation. This 
js a Canadian enterprise, one 
that has been close to the heart 
of Lieutenant-General Mc- 
Naughton ever since its incep- 
tion, At its head is Lieut.-Col. 
W. E. Phillips, one of the top 
production men of the country. 


About nine months ago. Re-. 


TEA GAs 


we 


Poe 


search’ Enterprises .announced 
a schedule-that‘would see pay- 
rolls up to around.2,000 by the 
end of 1941. .There were those 
who cast a quizzical eye at that 
hope which meant doubling the 


~-staff.in six. months. Good 
.reason for that scepticism was 


_ the fact that to make the highly 
“intricate: products that .R.E.L. 
"turns out takes a type of labor 


which Canada just did not have. 
Good answer.to that scepticism 


* “Gs ‘the actual record that almost 


4,000-employees are now -work- 
ing at Research Enterprises and 
that number is being added to 
daily. Women workers make up 
about 30% of the total and that 
percentage is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Of the total R.E.L. payroll 
about 20% are in the technical 
group and about 40% are highly 
skilled production workers, 
vastly. higher proportions than 
for regular industries. Housing 
the increasing tide of workers 
is a sprawling plant which now 
spreads over: a-million square 
feet of floor space. 

Original idea was that Re- 
search Enterprises would pro- 
duce about 5,000 pounds of glass 
amonth. That has been pushed 
to 14,000 pounds a month of 
glass as good as any that ever 
came out of Germany. : 

Method being followed by 


ae oe 


ple is the new building of 
owntown Toronto corner, - 
Most of the steel work was finished for 
completion: of ‘the building itself has been 
ckground is the head office building 


R.E.L. in its production of. opti- 
cal glass is modelled:along that 
of Chance Bros. of England, one 
of the oldest optical glass pro- 
ducers in the world, Prime re- 
quirements for output of suit- 
able glass is that the raw ma- 
terial is of the highest purity. 
Actual quantities of raw‘ ma- 


terials used are not great‘while - 


all the mixing is done by hand, 

Pots used by RB.E.L. are 
known as “slip-cast” pots and 
are quite different from the 
English versions. Method of pot 
Production here is based on. in- 
"formation obtained from the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
After preheating the pot is 
moved into the melting furnace, 


the temperature raised and the. 


raw materials gradually loaded 
into the pot. After the prelimi- 
nary fusion, the molten glass is 
stirred. After some 24 to 36 
hotirs in the. melting furnace 
the pot is removed and the con- 
tents more or less frozen by a 
sudden chilling with streams of 
cold water, At this stage the 
pot contents are at a tempera- 
ture of about 600 degrees Centi- 
grade, 

After another 48 hours : of 
supervised cooling the pot is 
broken from the solid glass 
with a sledge hammer. The 
chunks of glass then obtained 
are examined and selected for 


Many projects in the field of construction, some of them of a major 
nature, have been held up because of wartime building regulations, short- 
of steel'and:other essential materials. Exam ‘then 

.. the Bank of: Montreal which was started at.a d 

_ shortly before the outbreak of war. 

this 16-story building, but 
deferred until after the war. In the ba 

of the Canadian Bank-of Com 


size-and quality. After soften- 
ing they are pressed into slab 
form, ground flat and the edges 
polished. The slabs are then 
inspected and any . sections 
showing defects: are cut out, 
After this final optical inspec- 
tion, the slabs are fine anhealed 
according to a carefully prede- 
termined schedule. 

The pots contain about 2,000 
pounds .of glass at.each melt. 
After the various operations 
and final inspection, about 500 
pounds of good, usable optical 
glass is obtained. 


Precision Work . 
Production of fine’ optical 


2 glass, however, is by no means 


the whole. story of Research 
Enterprises. The. vital instru- 
ments this great plant turns out 
include gun sights, dial sights, 
sighting telescopes, tank peris- 
copes, range finders, automatic 
fire control devices. 

In England these high-pre- 
cision instruments have been 
turned out by. many small in- 
strument makers who are per- 
fectionists in their line. In Can- 
ada manufacture of all types is 
being carried on under one roof, 


Tank Periscopes 


To cover an order for, say, 
2,000 tank periscopes, there are 
needed 5,000 rivets, 10,000 cot- 
ter pins, 16,000 washers, 81,000 
screws, 100,000 Ib, of castings, 
apart from the cast steel shields 
and over two miles of bars and 
rods of brass and steel. 


Months had to be spent in the 
design of the tools alone which 
took 250 drawings to detail. 
Many more months were spent 
in the making of these tools be- 
fore the parts could even begin 
to be made. 

‘Building a complete set. of 
engineering drawings, meaning 
hundreds of prints, occupies 72 
draftsmen at R.E.L. and while 
that work is going on the ma- 


' terials for production are being 


obtained. With planning and 
drawing completed and ma- 
terials on hand the next opera- 
tion moves to the machine shop. 
Here parts are turned out by 
almost every conceivable form 
of tool and machine, some great, 
some small, some unique to 
Canadian manufacturing his- 
tory, all costing thousands of 
dollars, 

Meanwhile the glass parts are 
being taken care of, the reflec- 
tors and lenses must be mold- 
ed, cut, ground and polished, 
The great furnaces bring the 
glass to a temperature of about 


- 2,550° degrees Fahrenheit at 


which point it is constantly 


‘stirred for five hours. The 


molten glass when thoroughly 
stirred is cooled, broken up and 
then annealed and cut into ap- 


No Gas Shortage 
For Campers 





: | Campers’ will“have enough 

gasoline. for their cooking 
_ Stoves and, lamps the oil con- _ 
troller reiterates. For such pur- _ 


poses the colored “marked” 


gasoline ordinarily. employed 


in farm tractors or commercial 


_motorboats will be available. 


‘ ties of a periscope’s design are 










Nee: 
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proximate shape. Ground to 
closer dimensions it arrives at 
the polishing machines operat- 
ed by 75 specially trained 
workers. After rigid inspection 


all the pieces from the machine | - a | ' o ai ae 

shop along with glass parts are |, "Nothing else matters today but turning our past 
Geouant topsien.» Ree ei defeats into future Victories. 

duction has been found possible ( poy £ - 


Optimism over what is being done cannot be allowed 
to overshadow the fact that total war demands total 
use of our industrial strength. 


Events have shown us clearly how realistically, not 
only in terms of battle but of production, modern 
-war must be fought. ff 


only to a very limited extent 
and “selective assembly,” in 
-which parts are se. and 
fitted by hand, has been found 
the only satisfactory way to 
manufacture these precision in- 
struments. After complete as- 
sembly the periscope is given a 
final-inspection and it goes on 
its way to the tank as the culmi- 
nation of effort, engineering 
and draftsmanship, purchasing 
and machining, inspection and 
assembly. 


The tank periscope must be 
strong to withstand the shocks; 
it must be protected against 
shell splinters and penetrating 
sand storms, against jamming 
of parts and dislocation, against 
corrosion from e.,‘ine fumes, 
many other dangers taught only 
by experience._ 


The Dunham staff of engineers 
and trained personnel, our manu- 
facturing facilities,, while al- 
ready contributing almost exclu- 
sively to Canada’s war needs are 


ready to shoulder even greater ' 
demands. 

If our experience can-be of help 

to you, contact us. C. A, Danham | ,' 


Co, Ltd., 1523 Davenport Rd., 
Toronto. Offices in Halifax, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Montreal, 

| - Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg. Cal- 

gary and Vancouver, 


The Government is urging Canadians to buy next 
winter's coal supply NOW. This will release much. 
needed rolling stock next fall. 


UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE| 


We are at the service of plant owners and 
operators faced with the problem of obtaining 
maximum economy and efficiency in existing 
equipment—Our memorandum, Heating Econ- 
omy Hints will be of interest to you. Write for it! 






To see behind Is made pos- 
sible. by a simple mechanical 
device without need of altering 
position, Other exigencies of 
war that add to the complexi- 








the possibilities that sand may 
lodge between the parts and 
make them stick, or that rain 
might fall right down into the 
instrument, 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL HEATING SYSTEM + UNIT HEATERS © SPECIALTIES 
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Day and night, Canada's shipyards resound to the roar of rivetting machines as sturdy 
freighters and sleek corvettes are rushed to completion; the. first to reinforce the United 
Nations’ lifelines, the latter to guard them! es 


Freighter or corvette, construction starts, and follows through, with paper. (Over 30,000 
lbs. of blue print paper alone are required in the building of a battleship!) Without 


paper, the rivetting hammers would soon fall silent, the wheels of production slow down 
» « » eventually stop dead. 


For paper is a vital factor at every stage of modern production and administration. 
From beginning to end every operation of man and machine is planned, and recorded, on 


paper. Victory in the battle of production depends upon an ample and adequate supply 
of it. 


EDDY COMPANY LIMITED, Hull - Canada 


THEE. B. 
ubsed s Manufacturers of Quality Paper 
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before it. 


Effect of the war to date on 
house building has been mark- 
ed. It has stimulated demand 
well above recent figures while 
at the same time it has progres- 
sively resulted in more and 
more restrictions being placed 
on what cari be built and how 
it can be done. 

The war found Canada just 
emerging from a long drawn 
famine in residential building. 
We had suffered severely from 
depression for almost 10 years. 
Not only was the demand for 
additional housing lacking but 
the means to do what might 
have been desirable wasvall too 


often lack 

Govern measures’ to 
stimulate d aid residential 
construction, such as the Home 
Improvement Plan and the Na- 
tional Housing Act, were suc- 
ceeding and at the outbreak of 
war more residential construc- 
tion was under way or contem- 
plated than had been the case 
for almost 10 years. 

The war itself soon brought 
further stimulation. Workers 
had more money and jobs were 
more plentiful. Where families 
had lived doubled up, two or 
more families in a house, they 
now wanted, and could pay for, 
eee units, 





Cpusht ie this angle, the twin chimneys of a new Canadian war 
plantfook like giant guns. Perhaps that's symbolic, for Canada's factories 
are training both.barrals.on the enemy. So far the battles of this war have 
been lost not so much on the fighting fronts as on the assembly lines— 
lost because of too few planes, too few tanks, too little of all kinds of 
equipment. This won't be so in the future. Canada's tremendous resources, 
her manufacturing skill, have been mobilized to play a mighty part in 
forging a war machine so terrible that no enemy will be able to stand 


The result was what verged 
on a boom in residential con- 
struction, aided to an import- 
ant extent by the financial as- 
sistance given by the National 
Housing Act. 


2 War Gets Tough 


Then the war started to get 
tougher. Shortages began to 
develop here and there for ma- 
terials. The Dominion decided 
it could no longer manage to 
extend financial stimulation to 
home building and the National 
Housing Act provisions were 
terminated. Then there was the 
increasingly important angle of 
need to divert materials “and 
labor that might go into house 
buildings to more immediately 
vital jobs in the war effort. 


New communities sprang up 
where huge war plants were 
built sometimes remote from 
adequate housing. Population 
shifts added greatly to the de- 
mand for housing in centres 
stimulated by the presence of 
large army camps or. perhaps 
conditions such as developed in 
Halifax through its increasing 
wartime importance. 

This brought the government 
into the picture directly when it 
undertook to provide emerg- 





India’ s je vial Growth 
Builds Major Supply Base 


Q: Is India merely a source 
of raw materials, or has there 
been any industrial develop- 
ment in the country? 


A: The International Labor 
Office lists India as one of the 
eignt leading industrial coun- 
tries of the world. The growth 
of industries in India in recent 
years has assumed the propor- 
tions of an industrial revolu- 
tion. The number of large fac- 
tories rose from 4,397 in 1920 to 
9,743 in 1938, ~ 


The Tata Iron and Steel 


Works, founded in 1907 by In- 
dian capital, now has the larg- 
est single plant in the British 
Empire. India’s~production of 
Pig iron rose from 204,000 tons 
in 1913 to 1,575,000 tons in 
1938-39; her production of steel 


-industry has 


from 63,000 tons in 1913 to 
1,844,000 tons in 1938-39. 

In the cotton textile industry 
there are 389 mills in India, 
chiefly in Bombay, which dur- 
ing the last three years have 
produced about 4,000 million 
yards of cloth each year. In- 
dia produces most of the 
world’s jute, and the jute mill 
own from 192 
looms in 1859 to 68,700 looms 
in 1939, 

Since protective tariffs on 
sugar were introduced in 1932 
whe number of mills grew 
from 32. to 146, and imports of 
sugar have practically ceased. 
Instead of being dependent 

mainly on foreign sources, In- 
dia is now the largest sugar- 
producing “ country in . the 
world, 


ency housing ‘through the 
Crown company, Wartime 
Housing Ltd. Facts of this com- 
pany’s work are told elsewhere 
in this issue. ~ 

This brings us back to what 
the ordinary house builder. can 
still do and what he’ cannot do. 


Where No License 
Needed 


In the first place, no license is 
required to build a house that 
does not cost more than $5,000. 
If the proposed cost is more 
than $5,000, the construction 
controller, C. Blake Jackson; 
must issue a license which may 
or may not be forthcoming. 

The construction controller 
warns intending builders, how- 
ever, that they must be prepar- 
ed to face likelihood of delay 
in obtaining many of the mat- 
evials they: want, particularly 
in such groups as plumbing and 
heating. Even lumber is scarce 
if one is at all particular and 
wants a certain grade and kind 
of wood. — 


At the same, time it is well 
known to ll rent payers and 
home seekers that the surge of 
war-stimulated income has 
created a sellers’ market in the 
residential field. Files of Can- 
adian realtors are crammed 
with enquiries for nen 9 Con- 
tracts for residential building in 
194] reached a total of $92.3 mil- 
lions, approximately equal to 
1930’s high level but still well 
below that of 1929. , 


Want Small Houses 


With the biggest boost in in- 
come coming in the medium 
and lower salary brackets, 
heaviest increase in demand is 
for houses costing around $3,500 
but homes up to $7,000 are 
taken in volume, Above $7,000 
the demand is appréciably less. 

In the construction end the 
Mtuation has recéntly changed 
for the better. Around the turn 
of the year the outlook for ma- 
terials, such as plumbing and 
heating equipment, was. so 
bleak that many builders would 
not start & house without defin- 
ite assurance the material was 
right on hand to finish it. That 


curtailment of new construc- . 
tion has helped to feed the de- 


erates 


mand Tor houses already built. fired hot water heaters in sizes 
‘Today finds the ‘building ~ to satisty all average household 

trade a good deal more optimis- ‘needs.’ © 

tic'than a couple of months ago. There are fewer iritérmedinte- 

The supply situation has ironed ‘ sizes of Rot water furnaces but 

out somewhat and there isnow ~ still sufficient to méet require- 


assurance that construction of a 
good volume of low-cost houses 
probably about $4,000 or so, 
will be carried on, Not much 
hope -is held for building the 
more elaborate type of home. 


“Reasonable Supply 


Available 


Substitution for steel ,and 


. some imported products has 
- been necessary in home con- 


struction but these problems 
have been worked out satisfac- 
torily. As for other ‘necessary 


- equipment. there is now found 


to be a reasonable supply avail- 


- able after meeting essential 


wartime needs, War meant 
curtailments and restrictions of 
choice but essential home re- 
quirements can still be filled, 
Typical of the situation in 


this direction is that baths are 


still available but in 4% ft. and 
5 ft. lengths only, with no more 
corner types to be had. Larger 
kitchen sinks have been discon- 
tinued but there are still sev- 
eral sizes up to 42 in. width. 
Two models of laundry tubs are 
still available, suitable for all 
domestic requirements. There 
is a full range of cast iron coal- 


ments. Copper or brass pipe for 


‘ water ‘lines is out but you can 


‘ 


still get galvariized iron pipe 


‘ up to 2'in. diameter. As water 
‘ closets are entirely of vitreous 
* china coristruction, there is no 
" shortage, but models are sim- 
* plified. The most critical item 


in the whole list of house equip- 
ment is’that of galvanized kit- 
chen range boilers. These use 
war-valuable steel plate and 
while they are being made, 
quantity and sizes are down 
and deliveries may be slow. 
Governmenf limitations on 
housing so far have been re- 
stricted to rulings on. equip- 
ment consuming vital materials 
and the proviso that before a 
builder starts on a house to cost 
over $5,000 he must apply for a 


license. ‘Those applications are . 


closely scrutinized but to date 
construction has been held back 
ymore through material short- 
ages, feared or actual, than 
through government restric- 
tions. 


Labor Supply 

It hasn’t been necessary for 
the government to crack down 
on the construction industry as 
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‘an unwarranted labor con- 
“ gumer for two reasons; - First, 
* there has been a ‘plentiful sup- 


.” ply of that type of labor avail- 
' able for war plant construction. 
’ Secondly, many men in the 
’ building trade are-on the grey - 
‘ side of middle age; apprentice. 
' training has been ata low ebb 


for years. The great majority of 


_ builders have been in the busi- 


ness for a good many years, 


 $witching them would present a 
’ host of difficulties, 


~ 


It is‘safe to say that the pres- 
ent official stand is one of rec- 
ognition of housing needs, a 
recognition that is reflected in ; 
its own Wartime Housing plan. 
That*stand is confined to the 
type of houses actually meeting 
the current shortage; prospec- 
tive builders of non-essential, 
expensive homes stand” small 
chance, 

Quiet reminders of that posi- 


tion are.carried on the applica-  - 


tions for a license to build a 
homie costing over $5,000. The 
applicant is told that it is in 
the national interest to post- 
pone all avoidable non-war 
expenditures, is then bluntly 
asked of his project: “Why 
can’t it be postponed?” 

At the moment no reason has 
appeared to suggest that the 
current real estate boom is 
nearing an end. Rather, the 
cards seem to call for a continy- 
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war 


Home Owners ip 
Sharp ve Conflicts With ay Increasing Restrictions as Shortages Intensify: | 


ing heavy demand with home 


prices trending higher. 
’ With “housing ‘ shortagés al- 


ready’ definitely. apparent and 
inflated 


incomes in hand a 
continued tightening inthe real 
estate situation seenis the like- 
ly~prospect. Whether or not 
new construction will be able 


‘to absorb any appreciable part 
‘ of that demand is a question 

remaining unanswered; many 
‘ in the real estate business be- 
‘ lieve that demand will far outa 


strip new supply, 


Financing New Houses 


Financing of new houses pre- 
sents somewhat different prob- 
lems now than a year ago. Then 
the National Housing Act was 
availakle to assure low eost 
mortgages. Now the job must 
be done by regular agencies un- 
assisted by government guaran- 
tees of any kind. Mortgage com- 
panies have plenty of funds 
available and are seeking new 


-mortgages of an acceptable 


type. 

Volume of new home mort- 
gages available has been less 
than might be suspected from 
the mere. totals of monéy -in- 
volved in residential building 
last year. Ouit of the 8,595 more 


residential units built*in 1941 - 


than in the previous year, over 
5,000 were accounted for by 
Wartime Housing Ltd., the gov- 


SRR tee eed 





gate 
, plans, 


an: 





_ernment,owned company, This 
~does ndt provide any new mort- 
* gages for those with funds to 


. Joan, . 


With the skapitie ‘up’ demand 
for real estate, > martanee corh- 
been able‘to dis- 
, pose of many ‘houses’ acquired 
‘under less. prosperous: periods. 
‘Their total mortgage holdings 
‘are reduced ‘at the ‘same time 
“that alternative forms ‘of in- 
vestment are being steadily 
‘narrowed down to government 
“wat loans on which thé inter 
‘est returh is much Jess. than 
“such coricérns would like to get. 

The money is available and ~ 
, can be lent on relatively low in- 
_ terest cost, aided by the. experi- 
ence of the past few years with 
, government-stimulated housing 
. schemes. * The demand for 
_ housing also exists. ; 

The determining. factor: is 


likely to be the supply of mna- 


_ terials and labor. In this respect 
, not. -much improvement in 
_ shortages is in immediate sight. 
War .needs are. going to .come 


. first and what is left may, go to 
_ civilian, use. In..the. case. of 


many key building,. materials, 


‘ the remainder. will, be .small. 
. But house building has not end- 
-ed for the duration by any 
. means and the intending: owner 


of a new house should investi- 
before . abandoning - his 





HOME 


~ Tiumination Equipment for ¢ Victory Coan Fir irst! 


Together with every other part of Northern Electric, the Illumination Division is directing its major effort 
toward the supplying of war needs. Iilumination for war industry — for Navy,-Army and Air Force — 
is vital. This means, then, that until the war’s end— until Victory is won—the house owner, the home 
builder, will understand that his needs have been subordinated to a far more important objective — the 
full-out war effort of a company whose every division, every department, every worker, is striving to 
work as hard at home. as our forces. are fighting in the field. 





Othern Electri 


LIMITED 


COMPANY 


WORKING FOR VICTORY ‘AND SAVING FOR VICTORY! 


Shown at the Ieft is F. P. Labey, an electrical engineer of the 

Illumination Division. Mr. Labey is one of the thousands of us’ 

Working for Victory through all-out War Effort—and Saving 
- for Victory through continuous and regulat purchases of ~ 


War Savings Certificates, 
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In a Toronto office a big 
square-cut man with a ruddy 
face and white hair answers the 
telephone. 

“Yes,” he says. “We'll look 
after it immediately.” 

He puts the phone. down; a 
buzzer brings an assistant. 

“They want an eight-room 
school and an office building 
on that latest project,” says Vic- 
tor. T. Goggin, general manager 
of Wartime Housing, Ltd. 

The assistant disappears. An 
hour later, architects and engi- 
neers are preparing plans. Six 
weeks—two months from now 
atthe outside—there will be an 
eight-room school and an office 
building in a town that was 
only a collection of cow pas- 
tures this time last year. 

First a plant was set in the 
pastures—a war plant. It takes 
people to run a plant and peo- 
ple have to have some place to 
live. 

That’s where Wartime Hous- 
ing, Ltd., comes in. While the 
plant was still being built, War- 
time Housing surrounded it 
with a collection of neat bunga- 
lows, to be rented to the work- 
ers. If a passing tourist had 
paused toask an old resident of 
the district what those bunga- 
lows. were, the old resident 
might have been pardoned for 
‘blinking and saying, “Shucks, 
those things : weren't there 
yesterday.” That’s about how 
fast they went up. 

That’s about how fast the 
school for the workers’ child- 
ren will go up too, once the ma- 
terial for it has been assembled 
on the site. 

Projects: of this kind are 
sprinkled right across Canada, 
from. Halifax to Vancouver, 
wherever lack of housing for 
workers: threatened to be a 
bottleneck in the war effort. 


9,200 Bungalows 


On the purely statistical side, 
4,000 bungalows had been com- 
pleted by ‘Wartime Housing 


early this month, while another. » » 
5,200 were either under. con- 


struction or about: to be con- 
structed. -In addition to the 


bungalows, Wartime Housing = 


had completed 35 staff houses, 
each with accommodation for 
88 men, and bad 20 more staff 
houses on,order. 

It had also built schools, com- 
missaries, office buildings, a 
manning pool ‘hostel for mer- 
chant seamen at Halifax, and a 
huge men’s centre at Hamilton, 
which houses 528 men and has a 
dining room as big as a skating 
rink. 

A $30 millions expenditure is 
involved in the work already 
completed, under contract, or 
about to be contracted. It will 
provide bungalows or staff 
house quarters for an estimated: 
47,500 workers, workers’ wives, 
children. 


Expanding Daily 


This is only.a beginning. The 


programme grows from day to . 


day. Right now there’s a lot of 
talk of women being encourag- 
ed to come to the industrial 
centres to work in factories 
when the man power shortage 
becomes more acute. Almost 
without exception these centres 
are already overcrowded. 

This adds up to the fact that 
another problem may be 
droppéd in the lap of Wartime 
Housing in the next few months 
—the provision.of cheap, attrac- 
tive living quarters for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of 
factory. girls. 

The nerve-centre of this vast 
Winnipeg, made a reputation 


and frantic construction  pro- 
gramme is in Toronto. The men 
who make it go. are two: old 
friends, Joseph M. Piggott, of 
Hamilton, president of War- 
time Housing, and Victor T. 
Goggin, of New York,. general 
manager. 


., Mr. Piggott is past president 


of the Canadian Construction 
Association, has sefved :on 


several government boards,’ is 
a director of the Dominion 
Bank. Mr. See born in 


_ bungalow; and once they have 
been assembled at the site, the 
framework can be bolted tp- 


gether in 16. man-hours—four - 


men working four hours each. 


In the case.of the larger pro- ° 


jects, the contractor moves a 
portable woodworking plant to 
the scene,. manufacturing’ the 
panels where they are to be 
erected. 

Plumbing pipes, electrical 
wiring, windows and so forth 
come in uniform sizes; There 


Drive of Wartime Housing Makes Vital Link. in: ‘Encitilien: Sa 


able; in other words they will 
be so built in convenient sec- 
tions bolted together that they 
can be taken apart later and 
in this manner salyaged more 


cheaply and with a greater sal-' 


vage value. 

“It is the intention. of the 
company to. standardize on 
two or three types of houses 
.. + and to take tenders from 
Contractors whose organiza- 
tion and experience are con- 
sidered satisfactory to the 





It's.a hice job, lifting a section: of a reinforced concrete bridge into 
place. But this railway.crone is quite upito the task. Across:Canada, con- 
struction workersand the skills of the construction industry are making 


their contribution to the war effort. 


_ for himself. .as. a -consulting 


engineer in Canada, then mov- 
ed on to the U.S; to become 
firmly established there as a 
leader in his profession. He 
also became an.expert on hous- 
ing. 

When Canada went to war he 
hurried home to help as soon as 
the chance offered,: and he’s 
squeezed about two days work 
into one on every day ever 
since—Sundays and holidays 
not excluded, 


Knows All Always 


Mr. Piggott and Mr. Goggin 
haye a board which. covers 
almost~an entire wall in the 
biggest room of their office 
suite. 
board in a broker’s office. They 
often stand in front of it study- 
ing the symbols, which are 
changed from hour to hour as 
reports come in, and which tell 
them the exact progress on any 
or all of the housing projects 
scattered across. Canada in 44 


localities. 


There’s a. dramatic urgency 
about these ‘housing projects— 


. the same kind of urgency there 


is in ‘the production of war 
weapons, The workers ‘who 
will build the weapons cannot: 
work until they have a place to 
live. 

“Demountable” . bungalows 
are the chief. innovation War- 
time. Housing” has .introduced. 
Neat, four-room. -dwellings, 
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It looks like the stock . 


~ 


; 


these. are -made of standard- 
sized sections, 

There are 90 ‘panels to a 
are standard specifications for 
everything. All this makes for 
speed, At-one place 20. houses 


were, occupied 30 days after the , 


first sod‘had been turned, 


Have Four Exteriors 


¢To keep ‘the. scenery from 
getting too. monotonous, . four 
exterior finishes. are used— 
clapboard, plywood or weather- 
board, cedar shingles, and fire« 
proof asbestos shingles. They 
are alternated. Each fourth 
house, covered with asbestos 
shingles, is.a fire barrier, 


The bungalow of. basic qe- - 


sign contains two. bedrooms, 
living room, dinette, kitchen, 
bath and cupboard space, and 
a covered porch at the front. 
It lacks a basement, and is 
heated by a “pipeless” furnace., 

Since Wartime ‘Housing was 
incorporated’ by the govern- 
ment as a Crown ‘company 
under the department of muni- 
tions and supply, and Joseph 
Piggott and Victor Goggin got 
to work, they have not only 
beaten all speed records for the 
construttion of such bungalows, 
but they have consistently kept 
the cost low, 

At the very-outset,. Mr, Pig- 


--gott’ outlined ‘the policy of the 


company. His outline, in 
slightly condensed form, was as 
follows: ' 

“The company will build 
housing accommodation only 
where it:is the opinion that 
there is a definite and acute 
shortage due to the additional 
employees required in connéc- 
tion with munitions work or 
defense projects. It will pro- 
vide this housing only where 
private capital has failed to do 
so or where, because -of the 
temporary nature of require- 
ments, private: capital is not 
available for Seen nn 
purposes. 

“This housing eciediieniicdins 
tion will be temporary in 
character, and will be rented 


_ to the occupants by the com- 


pany. It will be built at the 
lowest possible cost consistent 
with proper standards of 
health and sanitation and with 
the necessity in mind of in- 
sulation against cold weather 
“in this country. 

. “Generally speaking the 
company will furnish this 
housing accommodation . be- 


© Tieving that it is only réquired” 


for the, duration of the. war, 

and that when the: emergency 
hag subsided, the housing will} 
be liquidated. ie 


“It is therefore the intention 


of the company, so far as it is 
possible to do so ceidint 
with cost, to build these houses 


salvage can be obtained, For 
this reason, to'a great extent, 
the houses will be demount- 
company. for the project in 
kind. It is hoped that the 
larger general contractors will 
be properly interested in this 
field, and will make their 
larger organizations available. 
It is felt that in projects as 
large as this, ‘mass production 
methods will have to be em- 
ployed, since cost and time are 
‘very important factors.” 

The policy has not been alter- 
ed since Mr, Piggott made this 
statement a year ago, and mass 
production methods have, in 
fact, been put into effect. 

The practice is for a contrac- 
tor to. set-up a temporary wood- 
working mill atthe scene where 
a group of houses—perhaps 
several hundred in number— 
are to be put up. 

The sections. of which the 
houses are constructed are 
milled’on the spot, While their 


length varies according to the : 


part. of the house for which 
they are required, they have a 
uniform width of four feet, and 


all combine joist and studding © 


pieces with the surface ma- 
‘terial. 

A variety of. woods. are used, 
including: jack ‘pine, red pine, 


spruce and hemlock, The kind: 


is‘ selected which is: available 
cheapest*in the district whére 
a project is under way. 

In the four-room bungalow 
unit: the-90 panels of: four-foot 
width are placed as follows: _ 

Outer walls, 24 panels eight 
feet long; interpartitions, 24 
panels eight feet long; floor, 12 
panels 12’ feet long; ceiling, 12 
panels 12 feet long; roof, 12 
panels 12 feet long. Six other 
panels go-into porches, gable 
ends and so forth. 

All the bungalows are’ thor- 
oughly insulated, as Mr, Pig- 
gott ‘said’ they would be, and 
there were no complaints on 
this score from those who lived 
in them through the winter. 
Generally speaking, they found 
‘them: easy dnd economical to 
heat. , ‘ 

The roofs are covered with 
slate-coated asphalt roofing 
shingles. The interior finish 
consists of either plaster board 
or wood fibre board,. attrac- 
tively painted. 

In most cases tenants. must, 
provide their own stoves and, 
réfrigérators. Each house has 
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formed 


y was.completing houses in 


where there had per- 
haps been more war crowding 


‘than in any other Canadian 


city, at the rate of eight a day. | 


the company 


, 


/ ‘was an intense housing prob- 


" something about it. 


' fact that, at the middle of the 


Bees aE. 


had under construction quarters 
to take care of a large number 
of merchant seamen and un-. 
married male workers in the 
same port. 


Spread and Spread 


The operations spread from 


city to city. Wherever there Combined Hed Frame 


het Kease, 
-lem, Josepli Piggott and Victor hy " ita conte 
Goggin were called in to do structed 87 Aanigs 


4 , 7 | F i ae Limited, 

Hi : et p ‘ 
Kingston, Parry Sound, ee 4 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Wel- 
land, Fort Erie, Windsor, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Fort 
William, Dartmouth, New Glas- 
gow—these and’a score of other 
centres quickly became so 
crowded that something had to 
be done, and done without de- 
lay. ~~ 

Mr. Piggott, Mr. Goggin, and 
members of their staff went 
from place to place, looking for 
suitable sites, appraising condi- 
tions, making plans, putting 
construction ‘machinery into 
operation. 


They are still doing. that: 
Prime Minister King, announc- 
ing his selective service policy, 
gave the House of Commons an 
estimate compiled by the de- 


partment of munitions and sup- ’ 
ply. This is that war industries a AIL 
will need another 100,000:people 


in the next. 12 months. : 
A large movement of labor Modern construction methods demand speed plus 
stamina. 


from one district to another is 
irable because it creat 

ein desteansport Constructed in record time, the mining building, 

(above) is a classic. example-of rail steel reinforce- 


BURLINGTON 
RAIL STEEL 
REINFORCEMENT 


Burlington “Rail Steel" 
Reinforcement Bars are 
made from selected 
railroad rails. They are 



































problem of housing, transport 
‘and so on’ which diverts man 


heated, slit and rolled 

power and materials needed for cial hikties ( ai bars. This addi« 

‘war. Eee poss ¥ tional “working” of the 

Authorities realize this and so Rail Steel, witha. minimum: elastic limit of 50; 000 “hot steel produces a bar 
far as possible the work. will be 


of high elastic limit, 
furnishing @ margin of 
strength which edn be 
used either for loads 
carrying or as an extra 
safety factor. Used by 
leading. architects, en 
gineers and contractorg 
for over a quarter of 
century. 


centred where ‘workers dare 
available. This, however, is 
not always possible, and War- 
time Housing will doubtless 
have to provide living accom- 
modation for many thousands 
of additional people before the 
year is over. 


A straw in the: wind is the 


Ibs. per square inch provides a wide margin of 
safety. You can get the advantages of speed plus 
strength at no extra cost by writing Burlington 
Rail Steel Reinforcing Bars’ into-your next order. 


BURLINGTON STEEL COMPARY, LIMITED 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 





month, Wartime Housing 
awarded contracts for 200 
bungalows in Toronto and 
another 100 in Sault Ste. Marie. 
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When the builders have finished their job, your new 
property is still just « — house.. 


Now comes the happy privilege of turning it into a home. 
The furniture, the rugs, the curtains — all play their part. 
But — this new home of yours must be kept warm — the 
meals well cooked — the food kept fresh — the supply of 
hot water plentiful encugh for daily needs. 
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ee Choose GAS for the 4 big jobs in your new house — and see 
aoe how quickly your family settles down in comfort — see » 

a how pleasantly your house becomes — a home, 
oe Now, more than ever before, is a time for true economy 

| ae and efficiency in industry and in the home. And GAS is 
a playing its full part in both spheres in these war years. 
| ° Ask your gas company today how easy it is to get gas 
beet 


service into your new — or present — home! . 
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qhis might be called “war’s 
forgotten industry.” Forgotten 
pea@use so much is said about 
ths being a war of steel; for- 

en because it plays—usu- 
glr—such a quiet and undra- 
miic role. 


gut forests are one of Can- 
sa’s greatest raw materials, 
jut as vital as metals, water 
power of man power. - 


And much of Canada’s war 
efort has been speeded—some 


of it made possible — by the 
Dominion’s mighty forest in- 
dustry. 


Our forests give rise to our 
greatest exporting industry, 
pulp and paper, whose contri- 
bution to our supply of preci- 
ous United States dollars ranks 
higher than any other single 
industry this year. 


For War Building 


The huge military camps 
whfth have sprung up every- 
where across Canada; the Can- 
adian centres of the Empire 
Air Training Scheme; Canada’s 
new plants producing essential 
war materials; all bear elo- 
quent testimony to the part 
which Canadian lumber plays. 
It has made possible faster and 
less expensive construction. It 
has made possible the use of 
native materials almost exclu- 
sively, with an important sav- 
ing in foreign exchange,’ in 
shipping, and above all in tak- 
ing the place of precious steel. 


New uses for forest products 
have been developed, and one 
of the most striking is wood in 
the production of some of the 
most modern types of fighting 
aircraft. 


For a time it appeared that 
wood as a component of mod- 
ern aircraft would be much 
less important than it was in 
the previous war. 


But in spite of increased use 
of metal for this purpose, the 
British Empire air programme 
still calls for large amounts of 
wood for aircraft construction. 
Wood best suited for structural 
parts is the Sitka spruce, com- 
ing chiefly from the Pacific 
Coast in Alaska, British Colum- 
bia and. Washington. Its light 
weight, strength and fesilience 
and the comparatively large 
Proportion of clear straight- 
Stained wood that can be se- 
Cured from the large trees 
make it of special value for 
this purpose. 

Modern plywoods, made 
from yellow birch in eastern 
Canada and Douglas fir or 
hemlock in British Columbia, 
Play an important part in war- 
time. Yellow birch plywood is 
still used extensively for air- 


craft construction, Last~ year — 


makers of this product were 
busier. than eyer before in 
their history and. an important 
Portion.of their output went 
overseas, 


Fast Growing Industry 
In British. .Columbia  ply- 

wood production is regarded 

&s the province's fastest. grow- 


¢ 


need for strong,.compact, light- 
Weight building materials 
which can be transported at a 
minimum cost hag created a 
new opportunity: for this pro- 
duct. : 

Most significant, however, 
has been the development of 
processes. whereby wood prod- 
ucts in combination with syn- 
thetic resins is now one of the 
most valuable and most prom- 
ising alternatives for use in 


fields formerly believed be- 
longing exclusively to metals. 


The organization headed by 
H. R. MacMillan, former tim- 
ber controller for Canada, has 
a production capacity of 150 
million square feet of plywdod 
a year and is the world’s larg- 
est producer of this -product. 
With its new facilities in pro- 
duction the MacMillan output 
will represent roughly one 
sixth of the Empire-United 
States quota. Manufacture of 


market situation < the return 


of domestic trade’s dominance 


plywood is said to mark a long - 


step toward the inevitable 
-transition that faces British 
Columbia’s $100 millions ‘for- 
est industry which in the past 
has gained most of its wealth 
from the sawn timber of the 
great coastal stands of virgin 
Douglas fir. 


Lose Many Markets 


The war has not affected all 
sections of the Canadian lum- 
ber industry in the same way. 
On the Pacific coast, where the 
export markets of the world 
were the main dependents, lack 
of shipping has played havoc 
with production. In other parts 
of Canada, where the domestic 
market under normal condi- 
tions takes a far greater pro- 
portion of the total output, the 
upsets caused by the war have 
been less serious. Moreover, 
these sections, particularly on 
the Atlantic coast, are natur- 
ally closer to shipping facili- 
ties to Britain and may get the 
major share of British orders 
because of this fact. Far more 
lumber is moving across Can- 
ada by rail than in many years 
past. 

Regarding the domestic 
markets, Canada’s defense 
programme demands has been 
so insistent that over the past 
year or so supplies of dry tim- 
ber are being cleared up al- 
most as fast as they become 
available. 

A. slackened demand for 
lumber following. completion 
of the major part of the build- 
ing programme for the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Scheme has been to some de- 
gree absorbed by an active 
home building demand. Sub- 
stantial quantities of lumber 
will be needed for wartime 
housing fieeds, especially in 
the East. 

British Columbia is Canada’s. 
-most a 
province, It is one 
where the war has had a 
greater effect than in any 
other section of the country. 


It has meant.reversal in the 


a 


important lumbering . 


and the temporary submer- 


™* 


gence of the export factor. It 


is forcing British Columbia 
sawmill operators to effect a 


- far-reaching and, in some re- 
. Spects, costly transformation 


in operating technique. 

The big sawm equipped 
primarily for export cargo 
business, are being swung over 
to cater to the rail:trade. One 
company alone, Bloedel, Stew- 


4 





ped to about 1% in 1934, 
Empire trade agreements 
offset the loss of the American 


‘markets but this year British 


Columbia faces drastic curtail- 


ment of the British demand, 


due, in part, to shortage of 
ocean tonnage. 

Canadian lumber is normally 
exported to a great many coun- 
tries but the United States and 
the United Kingdom provide 
by far the .most important 
markets for this product. . For 


art and Welch, spent $360,000 
to effect the necessary changes 
and there will be others. 


Not for 30 or 40 years has 
British Columbia been so de- 
pendent on the domestic mar- 
ket as she is “today. Back in 
1900-1910 big harvests on the 
Canadian prairies, the tide of 
settlement and railroad expan- 
sion created the demand for 
most of the British Columbia 
lumber surplus over home 
requirements. % 

During the decade of the 
1920’s Japan entered the pic- 
ture and was the heaviest buy- 
er of British Columbia’s 
lumber. 


As recently as 1931 the Unit- : 


ed States accounted for nearly 
30% of all B. C. lumber sales. 
Then came United States tariff 


that choked off the B. C. export 
to the republic. ‘From 30% in 
1931, this market’s share drop- 





. Photo—Public Information. 
The lumberjack, as much as the man in the munitions plant, is doing a war job these days. Britain's 
lumber requirements have gone up tremendously, as a result of German bombing raids. Lumber is also 
needed to build military camps. This load of British Columbia timber is being classified and stamped for 
shipment to the British Isles. 3 


all forest products, the United 
States has been taking about 
67% on the basis of value arid 
the United Kingdom 18%, but. 
in recent years export to the 
United Kingdom has been ma- 
terially increased in both 
actual and relative value. 
Britain Big Importer 
Britain is by far the greatest 
timber importing country in 
the world. Under normal con- 
ditions most of this came from 
European countries which sup- 
plied 76%. Canada supplied 
8% of softwood lumber and 
box board imports to Britain, 
a percentage almost exactly 
the same as the proportionate 
share of the value of Canadian 
forest products shipped to the 
United Kingdom. Canada also 
supplied 15% of the sawn 
hardwoods bought by Britain 
in the immgdiate prewar years, 
Britain has been shut out 
from access to its European 


They Turn Out Intricate Equipment 
They Saw Only in a Photograph 


A modest little workshop in 
downtown Vancouver has just 
fashioned an intricate piece of 
naval artillery equipment 
without benefit of blueprint, 
without having even seen the 
prototype. 

Its feat is comparable to that 
of fabricating say, a telephone, 
with only a photograph of the 
telephone’s exterior as a guide. 

A short time ago it was 
found necessary to use a cer- 
tain essential piece of equip- 
ment for some proposed coastal 
defense work. Nothing like it 
was available in the country. 
A hurried call was sent to 
England. None was available 
there, either. And the forfunes 


of: war had made it impossible ' 


to procure or make blueprints 
of the essential apparatus. The 
best the British authorities 
could do was to forward a 


picture of what it looked like. - 


The Vancouver shop took 
the picture, consulted artillery 
experts, made drawings, pro- 
duced castings, proceeded to 
turn out the required equip- 
ment. 


Extremely Accurate 


The job was accomplished to 
a tolerance of one ten thou- 
sandth of an inch, It was even 
better than the models with 
which artillery “men ‘were 
familiar, for it gave wider. 
_ This. piece of engineering 


skill illustrates Canada’s tech- 
nological part in the war. 
Machine shops all across the 
Dominion are turning out am- 
azingly fine work, precise al- 
most to a hundredth of a hair’s 
breadth. ; 


A man is producing ball 
races for naval gun sights. 
They appear to be trifling ob- 
jects,. but they must be abso- 
lutely accurate and be able 
to withstand a pressure of 22 
tons to the square inch. 

A man is fashioning the con- 
trol handle of a sight. It has 


counter balances and feather . 


adjustments. The machinist 
started out with a four-pound 
steel casting. Upon completion, 
it will only weigh three quart- 
ers of a pound, though its’ 
over-all size will be altered 
but little. 

Another shop is turning out 
periscope valves. The mefal 
must be perfect to withstand 
the ‘water pressure at depth. 
The scale must be absolute to, 
one half the thickness of a 
cigarette paper. 

Another factory is making 
complete gun sights. Each 
sight has more than two score 
parts. Every part must have 
unerring accuracy; a shell aim- 
ed at the enemy must hit the 
target. In some cases the oper- 
ation is so fine the eye cannot 
follow it, and the machinist is 
guided only’ by the sound of 


> 


suppliers. In part this has 
been made up by a more eco- 
nomical use of lumber; in part 
by a greater exploitation of the, 
country’s own resources. But 
to an important extent it has 
meant that Canada and the 
United States have had to sup- 
ply the essential needs. 
Early in the war, for exam- 
ple, huge orders for pit props 


were placed in eastern Cana- - 


dian lumber-producing centres 
by the British. Normally about 
70% of the more than 100 mil- 
lion, cubic feet of wood import-. 
ed into Britain for this purpose 
came from the Baltic countries. 

These orders were very im- 
portant, particularly in the 
Maritime Provinces. This was 
practically a new market for 
the Maritimes and had a special 
importance in that it enabled 
them .to make use of timber 
not ordinarily having much 
commercial valve. 

With its role in the war 
‘growing steadily in import- 
ance, with new demands being 


“made on lumber daily, the - 


question of continuing produc- 
tion is becoming more and 
more a national concern. 

But in spite of its key posi- 
tion, both in itself and as a 
substitute for ever scarcer 
metals, the lumber industry in 
many parts of Canada. is 
threatened with the possibility 
of curtailing operations. Rea- 
son is the scarcity of labor. 


For years the lumber camps 
have provided winter employ- 
ment for large numbers of 
“farmers or farm helpers, fish- 
ermen in the slack season, 
lake sailors and other seasonal 
workers. Although it was 
classed as “casual labor,” work 
of this type made a neat em- 
ployment pattern for many 
Canadian workers. But with 
the advent of steady, year- 
round work in war plants at 
good pay, the drainage of man 
power into the armed forces, 
labor for lumber camps has 
been increasingly difficult to 
find. 

Without some solution, the 
implications for the future of 
the lumber trade are clear. So 


’ 


+ 


far, no completely satisfactory 


prove Public amine 








_ It's a War of Steel —= But Foiest ladustries Hove Cridel Role : 


ing major industry. Today’s 


has yet to be found. 
















BRADFORD-HOSHAL, 
General Contractors 
INDUSTRIAL © INSTITUTIONAL 


Among recent construction projects are 
those for: 








PAST, PRESENT, 





LI GHT: AND FUTURE 


In the past, Coleman Lanterns have been a dependable source of light 
_ under all conditions of rain, sleet, wind and snow. 


At the present, Coleman Lanterns are on “active duty" with our armed 

forces and war services around the world. They are also providing light 

for thousands of Canadian farmers — essential light that helps them 
produce more food. We're sincerely proud that they are doing their 
"pit" — and doing it welll 


In the future Coleman will again bring light to millions of peaceful homes, 
farms, and cottages. 


Meanwhile, we recommend them for Auxiliary War Services, Civilian © 
Relief Societies, and supplementary industrial light for manufacturing 
plants in case of emergency or power failure. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
















Top — A convoy under full steam ahead. 4 


iddle—Scotch Marine Boilers under 
” construction in'a plant of D. B. Co. Ltd: 


Bottom—An armed merchant cruiser “on guard.” 
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Bridge of Ships’ 


OTTAWA “TORONTO. WINNIPEG CALGARY. “VANCOUVER: 
Agencies: REGINA EDMONTON : Wee Rts a 


LTD. 
TORONTO -- CANADA : 








Power for the 





STEAM. IS UP. Out from an “Eastern Canadian Port” 
glides a convoy, laden with men, food, munitions and 
materials. : 


Below decks great boilers generate steam —the 
driving force, Dominion Bridge Company Limited is 
producing these Boilers for CargoVessels and Corvettes 
to help maintain this vital “bridge of ships.” 


With our organization considerably expanded and 
completely equipped plants across Canada operating 
day and night, Dominion Bridge.Company Limited is - 
producing a wide variety of equipment and munitions. 


for Canada’s War Effort. 


NOMINION BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE...LACHINE (MONTREAL) 


QUE. 
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Humor Helps to Keep ’Em Rolling fe db se 
Shown above are a few of the cartoons used by Otis-Fensom Ltd. to help speed war production. 
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artime Housing Fires Imagination 


Will Wartime Housing, Limi- 
ted, some day become Peace- 
time Housing, Limited? 

That’s a question being asked 
by a lot of Canadians especially 
those in ithe lower wage 
brackets, who would like better 
housing for less money. 

Scattered across the country 
they see communities which 
have sprung up in the last year. 
These follow the same pattern 
—straight rows of attractive 
little bungalows which were 
built almost overnight to 
shelter employees of new war 
plants. 

The bungalows. are neat, 
clean, orderly. Their paint 
gléams. Their tenants, in the 
first. pride of occupancy, are 
planting grass, shrubs, flowers. 

It is true these dwellings.are 
not permanent—were never in- 
tended to be so. They were de- 


signed to meet an emergency; ' 


and to be “liquidated” when the 
need for them is gone. 

_The important thing about 
them, so far as the future is con- 
cerned, is that they represent 
Canada’s first major experi- 
ment in building homes by mass 
production methods. 


Build in Sections 


They are not, strictly speak- 
ing, prefabricated. But they 
go a long way in that direction. 
They are assembled from stand- 
ard-sized sections—wall sec- 
tions, floor sections, roof sec- 
tions. These sections can be 
erected and bolted together by 
four men in four hours. 

The plumbing is standard- 
ized, so each joint of pipe can 
be mass-produced in specified 
lengths and installed with a 
minimum of time and effort. 
Even the wiring is standardized. 

At present the wall, floor 
and roof sections. are made in 
portable woodworking mills at 
the sites where they are to be 
put up. 

It would be quite possible to 
manufacture them in a large 
factory, crate them, and ship 
them—together with plumbing 
and electrical equipment—any- 
where in the Dominion, It is 
not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that an enterprising in- 
dustrialist could, when peace 
comes again, sell this sort of 
housing on a mail order basis, 
printing a catalogue which 
would show prospective cus- 
tomers “Bungalow No. 1—our 
de luxe model,”. “Bungalow No. 
2—our low priced special” and 
so forth. 


Protection for Postwar 


When engineers and archi- 
tects of government - owned 
Wartime Housing, Limited, de- 
signed their bungalows, they 
had in mind a type of building 
which could be dismantled 
without difficulty and moved 
away when it was no longer 
required. They realized that 
sooner or later a lot of war 
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Big Programme Designed to be Temporary Said Sinking Deep Roots 


they ‘can “buy one of those 
bungalows.” The answer, of 
course, is that they can’t buy 
one. At this stage the houses 
are being constructed only 
where they are critically need- 
ed for war workers. They are 
not sold, but rented, with rents 
running as low as $15 a month. 
Bungalows larger than the 
basic four-room type, or bunga- 
lows with “extras,” demand a 
few dollars more. 


Fired Imagination 


The letters indicate how 
keenly Canadians are watching ~ 
the development — the interest: 
there is in housing which in- 
corporates the savings that re- 
sult from a national talerit for 
mass production. They imply 
that people are thinking, in ‘ef- 
fect: “We've found better, 
cheaper ways, of making nearly 
everything else, but we’ve gone 
on making houses in the same 
old way we always made them. 
Now it looks as though we may 
have a better way to make 
houses.” : 

Some authorities see the pro- 
gramme as the answer to the 
slum problem of many cities, if 
it is adapted to peacetime. 

They say its continuation on 


an enlarged scale might be the 


means of providing a good deal | 


of employment in the slack 
period when factories are being 
retooled for peacetime produc- 
tion, while at the same time it 
would provide better housing 
for workers. 

They also say that even the 
present temporary bungalows 
are far superior to the housing 
a large proportion. of the 
tenants has known before— 
new, airy, sanitary, and well 
equipped. 

If Wartime Housing becomes 
Peacetime Housing, the bunga- 
lows will naturally be built for 
permanency. 


Evolved From Loans 


Wartime Housing, to some 
extent, evolved from a govern- 
ment policy which began with 
home improvement loans. In 
these loans Canada recognized 
the principle that governments 
have a responsibility in respect 
‘to the hodsing conditions of the 
people. This recognition was 
carried a step farther with the 
National Housing Act, which 
made it easy to get loans at low 
interest rates for residential 
building. 

An emergency measure, War- 
time Housing was directly 
aimed at a situation which 
threatened to be a bottleneck 
in war production. War plants 
needed workers, but people 
could not move in to work un- 
less they could get some place 
to live. They could not build 
houses they would only occupy 
while the war was being 
fought. Private capital would 
not risk financing housing 
which might be used for one 
year, or two, or three, and then 
perhaps be vacant for all time. 
Wartime Housing was the 
answer, ° 


Was a Precedent 

While it arose purely from 
this emergency, nevertheless it 
established a precedent of sorts, 
by bringing the government 


inte the picture as a home~ 


builder and landlord. Prece- 
dents die hard. 

There is another—and closely 
connected — wartime trend 
which architects and town 
planners are following closely 
and trying to interpret in terms 
of the future. This is the de- 
centralization of industry, — 

Many of the new war plants 
have been built in rural and 
semi-rural districts, where the 
land they required could be 
obtained at low prices, War- 


time Housing took the workers 
to the plants—built their houses 
around the plants. Families 
from hot, crowded neighbor- 
hoods in the big cities moved 
out into the fresh air where 
they live in self-contained 
dwellings — dwellings with 
plots of land around them—in- 
stead of in tiny, cheap flats. 


A professor of architecture 
told The Financial Post that 
this decentralization has been 
the dream of town planners for 
years. 


“Tt took the calamity of war 
to make it come true,” he said. 


See It Continuing 


He is not alone in the opinion 
that this trend will carry on 
when peace comes—that indus- 
trialists and workers alike now 
realize the advantage of it. 


For one thing a considerable 
‘Shumber of the war plants will 
probably be converted to the 
production of consumer goods, 
so that the workers’ colonies 
which.surround them now will 
become permanent. Town 
planners see them acquiring 
community halls, churches, 
parks, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, and making their growth 
conform with a more or less 
‘idealistic design for living, 

They point out that in Great 
Britain and the United States 
there are industrial plants 
around which such communi- 
ties have been built. 

These, then, are the possibi- 
lities wartime construction, in- 
dustrial and residential, may 
hold for the postwar period: 


Factory-built houses turned 
out on a mass production basis 
to give people better housing 
for less money. 

Increased participation by 
the government in the field of 


housing, perhaps as a measure 


to provide postwar employ- 
ment. 

Industrial decentralization, 
with workers. living in self- 
contained dwellings close to 
the plants which employ them. 
It’s far too soon’ to say 


whether any of these things will - 


materialize. But they are 
trends worth watching. 


Canada may‘not have had as 
serious a slum problem as older 
countries. Nevertheless, Can- 
ada has had slums—and still 
has them. 


Canada Lagged 


And Cariada has lagged be- 
hind other progressive coun- 
tries in getting rid of tumble- 
down tenement districts and 
providing decent housing for 
those who earn low wages. 

We have nothing, for in- 
stance, like the Federal Housing 
Authority of the United States. 

As England and a number of 
European countries had done 
earlier, the U. S. accepted the 
premise that housing is a neces- 
sity, that poor housing means 
costly social conditions, and 
that the State should furnish 
adequate housing for those who 
cannot afford to buy it on the 
open market. 

F.H.A. was established, and 
has since built large modern 
apartments which are rented— 
at very low rents—to people 
whose incomes do not exceed 
specified sums. ‘ 

These apartments, usually so 
arranged that- they surround 
spacious open courts which: 
serve as playgrounds for chil- 


dren, in the last few years have » 


become part and parce! of most 
of the major cities. 
There was a good deal of 
doubt, at first, about what 
would happen to them, ‘One 
group argued that slum-dwel- 
lers created slums—that the 
posreeete would ‘soon be 


dilapidated and hardly ’ 


better than the tenements from 


which the tenants would be. 


drawn. Others said this was 
wrong—that if people were 
given decent housing they 
would keep it decent. So far 
the latter has been right. 


British Aim, High 


-_ In the midst of war and in. 
the front line of battle the Bri- . 
‘tish are thinking much these 
days about housing and town. 


planning. German bombs have 
destroyed slums which grew 
over the centuries. This, say 
the British, is the time to see 
that slums are never again per- 
mitted—that the men who are 
fighting for their homes are 
given houses fit to live in. 

“In Canada, where housing has 
never been the political issue it 
has been in other countries— 
‘where no party has ever had 
housing as a major plank in an 


election platform — interest is— 


awakening along similar lines. 
True, the slums in this country 
have not been ‘bombed. 

‘But the war has brought 
home several things. Chief 
among these is the fact that 
Canada has had for some time 
a shortage of housing. This 
grew out of the. depression 
years, when families with re- 
duced earnings ‘were forced to 


FicuteER-Boms 


“double. up” in inadequate 
dwellings. Through these years 
building was virtually at a 
standstill; certainly, it did not 
keep pace with the normal 
growth in population. 

Once the war increased earn- 
ings, and more people. got the 
wherewithal to maintain a bet- 
ter standard of living, it soon 
became obvious that-there was 
not enough housing accom- 
modation to go around. A wave 
of building followed, but this 
is now being restricted—damm- 
ed up for the future, it might 
almost be said—by shortages 
of materials and building me- 
chanics. 


Big Era Ahead 


Various factors suggest, that 
the postwar period may usher 
in a tremendous programme of 
residential building. One is 
that thousands who are syste- 
matically investing in war sav- 
ings and victory bonds picture 
these investments in terms of 
brick and mortar, hardwood 
floors and fireplaces, tile bath- 
rooms and chromium kitchens. 

These. people, when the war 
ends, will have money for home 
building. ~ 
' A lot of them are interested 

thedevelopments of Wartime 


ONE BOMBER IS—ONE BOMBER. 


\ 


i 


Housing, Limited, because they 
feel that even if. they want 


. brick walls and some of the 


fancy, trimmings which make 


* life more graceful, they may be 


able to get better value by tak- 
ing advantage of some of the 
principles the government - 
owned company has put into 
practice. 


Made Permanent | 
Brick walls, for example, 


t could be built around a pre- 


fabricated framework; plumb- 
ing s for brick houses could 
still be precut to specifications; 
floors and roofs could still be 
assembled from standard-sized 
sections. 

If the decentralized trend of 
industry continues — and pro- 
vided, of course, that the gov- 
ernment does. interest itself in 
postwar housing improvement 
—bungalows might prove best 
suited for suburban communi- 


' ties, while multiple row apart- 


ments might be best for the 
large cities. 

Meanwhile the town plan- 
ners, men who dream of a 
future -when:communities will 
be neat, clean, orderly, func- 
tional and attractive, are busy 
planning—and hoping, . 


* 
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The vast battle now raging 
across all continents and 
oceans is being decided 
not only with guns and 
bombs but also with factor- 
ies, fleets and railroads. 
These great implements of 
total war — ships, planes, 
trains, industries — 

must be protected 

against the elements 


‘ 


’ 


Wee, 


as well as against the foe. 
Here International Paints, 
a world-wide paint organi- 
zation, is proudly in the 
forefrontotService, beinga . 
foremost supplier of paints 
and finishes to Allied rail- 
roads, industries, and to 

Allied fleets, civil and 

military, on sea and 


in the air. 


THREE BOMBERS ARE THE AIR. A WEAPON OF OFFENSE. ‘THE BOLINGBROKE 
A FLIGHT, BUT WHEN A HUNDRED BOMBERS ARE . PRODUCTION LINE IS 


SUPPORTED BY ANOTHER HUNDRED AND ANOTHER. BUILDING THIS AIR 
AND ANOTHER . ...:THEN YOU HAVE AN ARMY OF BRAINS AND MECHANICAL INGENUITY CAN DO IT. 


GEARED TO DO ITS PART IN 
ARMY AS QUICKLY AS HANDS, 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


Longueuil (Montreal) Canada—/_—__-_ 





Largest Circulation of All Canadian Financial Papers 
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~ April's: Monthly Survey Includes Shipbuilding and Construction | 


Humble Beginnings Ship Industry Grows Great 


- 


To Meet Challenge of War 


By 1939 this once-great industry had shrunk to the building of a few 


schooners and pleasure bouts, a little repair work. Canada had barely enough 
men fo sail her tiny fleet. 


In two bustling years of war, the industry has been re-created. Over 
30,000 officers and men now sail the more than 350 ships of the Canadian 


Navy. In ship and boat yards from coast to coast the spring sun glints on 
the makings of the biggest fleet of merchant and war ships in Canada’s history. 


lt’ Makes Cargo Ships . . . 
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By ALLAN C. MacNEISH 


Editer, Canadian Shipping and 
Marine Engineering News. 


The importance of cargo ship 
construction in Canada may be 
best illustrated by its position 
with respect to the procure- 
ment of materials. It has pri- 
ority over all other industries, 
including aviation, tanks and 
guns. ~ 

The reason for this is that, 
without sufficient cargo ships, 
there can be no tanks, guns, 
men or any great number of 
aircraft to carry on-the fight. 
The men in the front lines also 
require adequate food and 
ammunition supply. When the 
distant. front line falls, the 
shores of Canada become the 
battlement. What that means 
is only too dark to prophesy. 

What do these new cargo 
ships really mean? 

It was lack of supplies caus- 
ed through lack of shipping 
that resulted in the downfall 
of Singapore, of Hong Kong, 
of Crete and Greece. That 
these ships were not available 
was emphasized by Sir Gerald 
Campbell the other day in the 
United States when he said 
“Great Britain has shipped 
80% of the total military pro- 
duction overseas and has ship- 
ped every soldier for whom 
there was shipping space.” 

Despite the fact that every 
ship that could be put to sea, 
including many that had been 
built last century, had been 
pressed into service, there was 
a tremendous gap between 
what was required and what 
was available. 


Lost One Third 


Qne of the main reasons for 
this condition was that the 
United Nations had lost about 
one third of their total prewar 
merchant fleet by enemy action 
before the United States en- 
tered the war. Replacements 
were being made at the rate of 


“one new ton of shipping. for 


every four tons lost. The total 
merchant shipping losses up to 
the present time by. the United 


* Nations is well beyond the ten 


million ton mark. It is also 
well to remember that during 
the first three months of this 
year, some half million tons,of 
merchant shipping has been 
lost off the coast of the United 
States and Canada. 

In the late fall of 1940, the 
shipping situation was notice- 
ably acute. Something of a 
radical nature had to be done, 
and done quickly, to replace 
the losses with a huge new 
shipbuilding programme. 


Blackout Shipbuilding 

Oniy 20% of British shipyard 
capacity was operating on car- 
go ship construction; the re- 
mainder turning out naval 
ships, tanks, guns and other 
armaments of war. These yards 
were operating under blackout 
conditions and were popular 
targets for Nazi air raiders. 
The inevitable result ,was a 
series of interruptions, in re- 
pairing machinery and getting 
up fresh workers to take the 
place of those killed or wound- 
ed. The peak of British cargo 
ship construction — 1,390,000 
tons a year reached in 1918—~ 
was still to be attained. 

The British Government de- 
cided to order the necessary 
new ships in Canada and the 
United -States. That was jn 
Dec., 1940. Plans were i 
mediately arranged and in Jan. 
1941, the first orders for 10,000 
ton cargo ships were placed 
with Canadian Vickers Co., 
Davie Shipbuilding & Repair- 
ing Co. and Burrard Drydock 
Co. Six ships had to be built 
at each yard. The following 
month two more were ordered 
‘from Burrard Drydock Co. 

This reintroduction to cargo 
ship construction after a lapse 
of around 20 years unearthed 
many seemingly insurmount- 
able barriers to adequate pro- 
gress. 


Hard Starting 

The programme was not. 
large in the light of that con- 
ducted during the last war. In 
May, 1918, there were 196 steel 
and wooden cargo ships on 
order from 45 shipyards in 
British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and’ 
Nova Scotia. These ships had 
a total tonnage of over 715,000 
tons, compared with 200,000 
tons in Feb., 1941. 

. However, the intervening 20 
years had witnessed. the grad- 
ual disappearance of the great 
mass of these yards and the 
dismemberment of those that 
survived, The building of small 
-corvettes and minesweepers 
-had caused a reawakening of 
the existing yards, but with- 


_out any evidence of real ex- 


“pansion. Many of the 40-odd 


shipways suited to the con- 


struction of steel deep-sea 


ships over 130-ft. long were 
repaired, and’ some general 
renovation was made in the 
mechanical shops in the ship- 


yards. Several large engineer- 
ing plants ‘throughout the 
Dominion were pressed into 
making main engines, boilers, 
and auxiliaries for these ships. 
Nautical instruments, 
which had hitherto been im- 
ported, was introduced as a 
new Canadian industry. Elec- 
trical marine equipment, in- 





of new cargo ships had grown 


_Gargo Shipbuilding—O 


Half-forgotten Skills Leap to Picstieenaee as Canada te 


terial to suit the supplier's ca- 
pacity was arranged, and this 


from 20 to 120; and these ships _ 


were all urgently required. 

No one man could handle the 
diverse and extremely diffi- 
cult job, David Carswell had 
done an excellent job up to 
that time with the limited re- 
sources at his disposal, as con- 
troller of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing’ 

Minister of Munitions. and 
Supply, C. D. Howe, arranged 
for the breaking up of the 








was in itself‘no mean task. The 
land had to be excavated and 
piered to withstand the heavy 
weight of the ships, on top of 
which a ship’s bed or berth 


had to be built, In many cases . 


the foundation had to be blast- 
ed, wheré any rock protruded, 
to make an even, leVelled base. 

Shipyard workers had to be 
trained on an extensive scale. 
Skilled labor and material 
were at premiums and could 
n& be readily used in training 


Rapidity with which eiaesli is a her half- dcosttas a sil of ship- 
building is one of the outstanding achievements of the war. While the 
programme is one of the most pressing on the producti8n schedule, the © 
~vessels themselves are complete, well-built cargo ships. In contrast with 
many of the ships built in the first world war, the Canadian ships are 
streamlined steel construction. 


cluding apparatus for detecting 

submarines and counteracting 
the effect of both magnetic and 
acoustic mines, were being 
made to a large extent in Can- 
ada. But an appreciable am- 
ount of material was still being 
imported. 


_A Few Bottlenecks 


The main bottlenecks at 
that time were in obtaining the 
supplies of highly specialized 
material from overseas. It was 
holding up delivery of naval 
ships in some cases for several 
months. 

Steel supply was another 
holdup. This was due, in many 
cases, to lack of adequate plan- 
ning, as it was generally one 
or two items that were causing 
the delay. 

Skilled labor was a problem, 
but not a bottleneck. There 
were sufficient skilled workers 
available to form a sound nu- 
eleus for ship and machinery 
construction, and the various 
shipyards and _ engineering 
plants trained men who were 
skilled in allied lines, as well 
as raw recruits to industry, 
to suit requirements. 

The cargo ship construction 
programme opened up the 


industry in almost spectacular ° 


fashion. These ships had to be 
built in a hurry, yet the naval 
construction programme was 
not to be impeded in any way. 
There was to be no interrup- 
tion to existing work. It was, 
in short, a supplementary pro- 
gramme as far as the shipyards 
were concerned, 


Not Enough Capacity 


It was only then realized 
how inadequate were the exist- 


ing resources. Only three ship- ‘ 


yards had shipways available 
that were large enough for 
such work, and these were 
limited t® about nine shipways. 
Only nine of the 10,000 ton 
cargo ships could be built at 
the one time under the then 


existing conditions, and even, 


that would interfere with nav- 
al construction output. It was 
further learned that instru- 
ments and other technical. ap- 
paratus could no longer be 
imported from Britain due to 
continued sinkings, the tech- 
nicalities of the U. S. Lease- 
Lend Act, and to pressure of 
work in British ‘engineering 
shops> On top of that, the U. S. 
had embarked on a greatly 
extended cargo ship construc- 
tion programme, by the\Mari- 
time Commission. This tied up 
much essential material. 

The result was that ship- 
building became a more di- 
versified and larger job than 
had ever been tackled by Can- 
“ada at any time in the past; 
more especially when the 
mounting ship losses. had re- 
sulted in an expansion of the 
programme to several times 
that of the original. By April 
of last year, the requirements 


marine programme into three 
separate’ divisions: 
(1) Ship repairing and ship 


* reconditioning. 


(2) Naval construction. 
(3) Cargo ship construction, 


Wartime Merchant 
Shipping 
On April 4, 1941, a new 


government-owned company, 
Wartime Merchant Shipping 
Ltd., was organized, with Har- 
vey R. MacMillan at the head, 
and a board of six directors, 
including E. A. Arseott, Toron- 
to; Hon. F. B. McCurdy, Hali- 
fax, N.S.; Geo. C. McDonald, 
Montreal; James D. McKenna, 
Saint John, N.B.; Alfred H. 
Paradis, Montreal; and Austin 
C. Taylor, Vancouver, B.C. Col. 
A. H»Cowie, general manager 
of Dominion Bridge Co., was 
made general manager of the 
company; and B. McCoy was 
brought in from the Steel 


Company of Canada. 


The first question facing the 


company was where and how 
best to build these ships. 
Should they resort to the large 
scale central plant idea as ex- 
emplified by Hog Island ship- 
yard in the last war, where 
fifty shipways were ‘construct- 
ed in the one yard? Or should 
they develop existing shipyard 
facilities, open up old yards, 
and construct new shipyafds, 
so as to spread the work 
around where = shipbuilders 
lived and get the work going 
immediately? The latter policy 
was decided upon. It had most 
advantages. The considered 
opinion of U. S. shipbuilders 
who knew the Hog Island en- 
terprise, was that a replica of 
Hog Island could cause too 
many griefs and almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, ° 

Within a matter of days after 
the formation of Wartime 
Merchant Shipping Ltd., orders 
were placed for 96 more cargo 
ships to be constructed, and the 
following month another 10 
were added to the growing 
total. 


Spread the Orders 
The present status of con- 

tracts authorized is 154 cargo 

ships of 10,000 ton class and 18 


cargo ships of the 4,700 ton. The 


orders were spread around to 
13 shipbuilding companies, one 


operating two yards, making a . 


total of 14 yards operating 42 
berths for 10,000 ton ships and 
nine berths for 4,700 ton ships, 
a few of which are &till under 
construction. 

This was not just a matter 
of ordering and waiting for 
delivgty. Half of these ship- 
yards had to be built on almost 
virgin ‘land, and every one of 
the other shipyards was ex- 
tended to as much as more 
than twice the o size, 


while. new shops were. built 
and a full complement of ma- . 
chinery installed. — 

The building of shipways 


recruits. A policy of training 
these recruits in outside tech- 
nical and trade schools was 
therefore: resorted to. 


Planning Production 
Planning production was 
really the biggest job in the 
whole undertaking. There had 
to be a correlation between 
shipyards and plants supplying 


such material as steel to the... 
yards, and there had also to be™ 


a very close liaison bétween 
the shipyards and-.the works 
supplying machinery and other 
manufactured goods. 

An idea as to the diversity 
of these materials is seen in 
the fact that some 500 plants 
throughout the Dominion are 
supplying material to ship- 
yards, and the machine shops 
in the 84 pulp and paper mills 
across the country, the north- 
ern metal mines and other out- 
side industries have been 
utilized to cut down the vari- 
ous obstacles as they reared 
their stubborn heads. To ar- 
range for this, the production 
divisions of Wartime Shipping 
were brought into play, with 


‘the many agents keeping an 


\ 


intimate contact with each and 
every 
and making periodical reports 
on progress made, When it ap- 
peared that any one company 
could not make the grade, part 
of the order was given to an- 
other company that. could’ do 
the work in the stipulated: 
time, This spreading out polic? 
has meant much detailed work 


‘and has required very sound 


judgment, 

This planning went a great 
deal deeper in order to simpli- 
fy production. 


Beating the Bottlenecks 
In the matter of wood, there 


‘were some 16 different -vari- 


eties specified for the ships. To 
prevent holdups, the list’ was 
extended to include several 
alternatives for each type 


specified. It was the same with’ 


other materials. 
‘The steel bottleneck, one. of 
the most acute, was not a 


matter of just’asking the mills ~ 


to supply steel. There were 
close to 1,500 different kinds, 
sizes and grades of steel used. 
This included the various 
thicknesses of steel . plates; 
sizes and shapes of structural 
steel; si of steel pipes, flat 
bar, round-bar, square bar and 
hexagonal bars; and the vari- 
ous alloy contents. of the steels. 

Plate thicknesses were re- 
duced to about 25% of the 
original number, and the other 
steels standardized in size, 
shape and kind to a minimum, 
with the result that steel mills. 
could operate more continu- 
ously on large orders instead 
of. continually interrupting 
their production sequence to 
suit a large variety of small 
orders. ~ 

The method of ordering ma-. 


fy 
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cOntributory company . 


was tied in to the priorities 
system in the United States ‘in 
such a way that Canadian ship- 
yards could obtain any neces- 
. gary supplies from the United 
States with as much facility 
as any U. S. shipyards, 


The two types of cargo ships 
being built in Canada are of 
British design and were British 
engineered. Their tonnage rep- 
resents fhe cargo carrying 
capacity plus any fuel eee nie 
consumed on the vo: yage. Th 
are powered with calitder 
triple expansion reciprocating 
engines getting their steam 
from Scotch marine boilers, 


Speed Too Low 


Some criticism has been 
levelled at the relatively low 
speed of these ships; as the 
latest Japanese cargo ships 
make a speed of 18 knots and 
the surface speed of a modern 
U-boat is around 22 knots, Also 
at the type of engines and 
boilers, which are of very low 
efficiency, and are almost 
identical to types byilt during 
the last war. 


The primary reason for mak-— 


ing the type of machinery used 
was because of its simplicity in 
manufacture and operation, 
and speed in production. As no 
‘Canadian company had previ- 
ous experience in making large 
steam turbines, and as the two 
Diesel-engine manufacturing 
plants’ in the Dominion were 
working at capacity, it was 
felt that the time angle greatly 
favored the equipment select- 
ed. To increase the power plant 
in the ship to gain higher speed 
would have reduced the cargo 
carrying capacity. The speed 
also fitted well with the con- 
voy. system, where some ships 
could travel no higher than 
seven knots. 


It is interesting to record 
that during the last war cargo 
ships were equipped with gear- 
ed turbines that allowed for a 
speed of 11 knots. But these 
engines were imported, from 
Britain. 


Another matter that has 
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es ‘ Beat the U-Boat 


. brought criticism is the large 
amount of riveted construction 
of these ships, which amounts 
to about 90% of the total; and 
to the lack of greater appre- 
ciation for the merits of pre- 
fabrication. These are details 
that are being gradually ironed 
out and will be improved upon 
in the near future. Welded 
ships, which were first intro- 
duced during the last war in 


BURRARD DRY DOCK COMPANY 


SHIP BUILDERS, SHIP REPAIRERS 
AND ENGINEERS 


‘Twenty Thousand Ton Floating- Drydock 
be Three Thousand Ton Marine Railway 


Cable Address: 


TELEPHONES: North 102 
Marine 4411 


Great Britain, are finding more 
support and acceptance with 


‘the. rapid development that 


has taken place in this branch 
of shipbuilding during very 
recent times. 

The ,variety of demands 


made on Canada in the ship- 


building programme has open- 


ed up many hitherto unknown, 


talents. What was believed to 
be a highly specialized job has 
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been done with great 

in many places, more Scan 
ly in the manufacture of the 
highly intricate nautical jn. 
struments, which appear to 
be destined to be an important 
new industry for Canada, for 


* home consumption and for the 


export market. In all, approx. 
mately 95% of the completed 
ship is manufactured {p the 
Dominion. 
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I : / Bes yon HE to eae Sa | sel that will be ‘old 
- success Scores of industrial plants supply the shipyards that supply the ships. Steel | 3 Presented below is information about a cargo vessel : ee 
= th hine shops, pump makers, electrical equipment manufacturers, fine : stuff” to sailors; news to many others., This does not purport to be complete; 
© of the fs, m r = ’ ila or, ’ | 3 | ) ‘ble. 
a ‘. ie BS paint producers — all these and more contribute. : : only to give highlight facts. In some cases an — only is possible 
&@pproxi- 
ompleted 
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Crew totals about 50 
Bd Probable distribution 
Tonnage F 2-4 watch officers 
10,000 short tons represents chief engineer 
carrying capacity plus dead 5 assistant engineers 
weight of ship, crew, etc. 14 trimmers, greasers and 
9,300 long tons, same as stokers 
above. : : 3 quartermasters 
7,000 long tons is British 1 boatswain 1 carpenter 
measurement representing 3 able-bodied seamen 
total space utilized on basis 2 wireless, 4 kitchen 
of 100 cubic feet equals 4 10 deck hands 
one long ton. .6 defense crew. 
4,500 tons net tonnage on ap- aeons 


proximate actual weight of lumber —" Y 


ship on scale which equals 
‘weight of water it displaces. Bridge, compass room’ and 
eS chartroom lined with mahog- 


any to. protect compass from 
4 interference. 


Mass Producing 
Marine Engines that Power — 
Canada’s Minesweepers and Cargo Boats 


Steel 

Plates and shapes gross prob- 
ably 2,000 tons and are being 
supplied by virtually every 
steel plant in the Dominion. 


Deck Machinery 


About 40 tons of winches,. 
cranes, auxiliaries, etc. 


Propeller 
Diameter of 18’-6” in man- 


ganese bronze, Weight 
\around 25 tons. 


Most crucial of all today’s battles is the battle of production. 
More weapons of:.war and more ships to.carry them to the fighting 


areas are needed NOW: 


Among the urgent tasks which have been entrusted to'C.A-C, is 
the mass production of marine engines... . for Canada's mine: 
sweepers and cargo boats... ..a task ‘which makes exceptional 


demands upon productive effort and resources... 


As the hulls of Canada’s new ships swing; from:the-slip-ways, 
these vital propulsion units areready. For, today,."sea power is 


a C.A-C job, tool 


Other*C.A-C ‘products include:- Circulating Pumps, Con- 
densers, Rudders, Engine Castings for Minesweepers and 
Cargo Boats, and Hydraulic Turbines, Pum ps, Texrope 
Drives, Crushing, Grinding, Mining and ‘Smelting Equip- 
ment. for. Canada's War Industries. 


/ 


OFFICE: 


Engines 
plus equipment, transmission, 


etc., weight approximately 500 
tons, 


. 


Boilers 
Two for each ship. 
Weight about 120 tons each. 


ee 


Defense 


Anti-aircraft machine guns. 
Naval gun. 

Weight plus mountings and 
stahilizers perhaps 40 tons. 


TORONTO 


Se es a 
Food Supply 
Probably 36 tons 
Estimate 12 pounds per man f 
per day, including waste and 
packaging. Ration is about 5 
pounds daily. Ship dikely to 
victual for round trip. 


About one inch higher in the 
water daily due to consump- 
tion of food and fuel. 

Probably eight inches higher 
in salt water than in fresh, 
draught is about 14 feet. 


» Equipment 


Rope:-— about*2 tons fog 
winches, fenders, ham- 
mocks, fastening, etc._ 


_ Piping — about 20 different 


systems required. 
Refrigeration — mechanical 
systems for cargo & stores. 
Concrete — in floors and in 
bulkheads for stiffening. 
Pitch pine— for deck plank- 
ing. 
Paint—in peacetime the paint 
pots are. husy whenever a 
crewman has an idle mo- 
ment. ‘In war there are few 
idle monients, little paint- 
ing. i 


‘ 
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Coastal Protection and Atlantic Patrol are: lwo of 


Photo—Public Information. 


These are the men who direct the activities of the rapidly-growing 
Royal Canadian Navy — a navy which is growing in prestige as well as in 
size, and playing an increasingly important part in convoying merchant- 
men and troop ships. Members of headquarters staff, they are, from left 
to right: Captain H. N: Lay, director of the operations division; Captain 
H. E. Reid, deputy chief of staff; Vice-Admiral Percy W. Nelles, chief of , 
staff, and Captain E. S. Brand, director of naval intelligence. 


ye much in the public eye, 
but very much on the job is 
Canada’s Navy. 


Grown now to over 350 ships 
and boats and 30,000 officers 
and men, the. Royal Canadian 
Navy now boasts 13 destroy- 
ers, seven of which were this 
country’s quota under the 
U. S. destroyer-bgse deal. 

Two more destroyers in the 
“Tribal” class are being built 
for us in Great Britain and 
another pair planned for,con- 
struction in Canadian ship- 
yards. As well we have three 
auxiliary cruisers, formerly the 
“Prince” ships (Robert, Henry» 


and David) and attached to the * 


Canadian National Steamships 
Ltd. prior to the outbreak of 
war. 

We have a rapidly growing 
fleet of corvettes and 15 or more 
auxiliary ships of war (mostly 
converted yachts) plus steel 
and wooden minesweepers and 


alu ed 


8 
a large number of smaller craft 
being delivered week by week 
from Canadian boatyards. 


Triple Threat 


Hard for most people to 
understand is the distinction 
between R.C.N. (Royal Cana- 
dian Navy); R.C.N.R. (Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve) and 
R.C.N.V.R. (Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve). 


The fact is that most of: the 
men in Canada’s Navy enter 
through the R.GN.V.R. since 
tradition draws a line between 
those permanently in the serv- 
ice and those who have signed 
up simply “for the duration.” 
Only officers and men who join 
up permanently,—for the mini- 
mum engagement of seven 
years—become members of the 
R.C.N. which is the permanent 
force. 

The Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve includes the men of the © 
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mercantile marine—those who 


make their living at sea. They, 


form a trained reserve who are, 
more or less automatically, 
called for duty in time of war. 


Hold to Tradition 


Training of the Navy is done 
through 18 “shore” establish- 
ments where recruits report for 
a preliminary. eight weeks’ 
course. To maintam Navy 
tradition, each of these divi- 
sions is. commissioned as a War- 
ship and named accordingly. 


By September. of ‘this year 


Canada will have a permanent 


Royal Canadian Naval College _ 
at Hatley: Park near Esquimalt, 


B.C. The full course will take 
two years. and will start. with 
an initial quota\of 50- men 
selected from various pro- 
vinces. 

Our Navy also maintains spe- 
cial training schools to meet its 
trade and professional. needs, 
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Its Jobs 
ides a “pool” of chaps arixi- 
ous’ to join the Navy but for 
whom places are not presently 
available, the Navy sponsors 


Cadet Corps for boys between 
12 and 18. Most of these were 
formed and are associated with 
the Navy League of Canada 
undeér direct supervision of the 
RCN. 


Choice me 29 Jobs 


here are 29 different jobs to 
which a naval recruit may be 
assigned or promoted. An or- 
dinary seaman requires no spe- 
‘cial qualifications but if you 
have two years’ experience as a 
clerk in a hardware, grocery, or 
clothing: store you may aspire 
~ to be a sail-maker’s mate. 


Men -with customary trade 
experience — plumbers, paint- 
ers, blacksmiths, electricians, 
cooks may readily find a place 
along with those having sedent- 
ary experience such as steno- 
graphic, banking or accounting 
knowledge. 


N.S. H..Q. 


There is no “Admiralty” nor 
are there any “Sea Lords” in 
Canada’s naval setup. Some- 
thing of their equivalent is 
found, nevertheless, at Naval 
Service Headquarters known 
as N.S.H.Q., Ottawa, 


Stemming from the Minister 
of Naval Services Hon. Angus 
L. Macdonald is a naval board 
which might be said té corres- 
pond in many respects to the 

‘ British Board of Admiralty. 


In Britain. the Admiralty 
Board has as its members the 
British Sea Lords. Our board 
includes on its membership the 
Chief of Naval Staff (Vice 
Admiral P, W. Nelles); a finan- 
cial and &ivil member, the Vice 
Chief of Naval Staff (Commo- 
dore H.-E. Reid), the chief of 
Naval Personnel (Capt. T. H. W. 
Grant), the Chief of Naval 
Equipment and Supply (Capt. 
G. M. Hibbard), the Chief of 
Naval Engineering and Con- 
struction (Engineer Capt. G. L. 
Stephens) and a financial and 
civil member W. G. Mills, Act- 
ing Deputy Minister for Naval 


' Services. 


Board of Directors 
Broad policy is determined 


% by four top-ranking officers— 


the Chief of Naval Staff, the 
V,ice Chief of Naval Staff, the 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
and the Director of Operations. 
The Naval Board is an advisory 
body. Operations at sea are in 
charge of the men who com- 
mand Canadian naval stations 
on our east and west coasts, 
Newfoundland and elsewhere. 
Corivoy duty is in charge of 
Senior Officers of Escorts. 
Other naval control officers in 
command at key points report 
directly to men in charge of our 
two most important bases— 
Admiral . Jones, Com- 
manding Officer of the Atlantic 


coast, and Rear Admiral Mur- , 


ray, in command of the forces 
based on Newfoundland. Can- 
ada’s naval Commanding Offi- 
cer on the Pacific coast is Com- 
modore W. J. R. Beach. Though 
the Canadian Navy has seen 
service in almost all parts of 
the. world their chief responsi- 
bility is clearly in the North 
Atlantic, especially out from 
the Atlantic ahd Newfoundland 
coast. 


‘The Biggest Job 


Biggest specific task assigned 
the Canadian Navy is its share 
in the Atlantic patrol. More 
than 9,000 ships have left Cana- 
dian shores for Great Britain, 
carrying gome 55 million-tons 
of cargo. 

Our job started six days after 
war broke out. There has been 
no single loss as regards troop 
ships escorted and a surpris- 
ingly smal! number of vessels 
lost by enemy action while in 
convoy. . 

Another job is the coastal 
protection and patrol in Can- 
ada’s defense zone on both the 


Atlantic and the Pacific shores 


—a job which has gained in- 
_ creasing importance in recent 
months. i 
The Canadian Navy has also 
been assigned service in naval 
patrol in the Carribean and 
other special duties in British 
waters from time to time. There 
has been continuous loan of 
personnel to the Royal Navy as 
well as a supplying by Canada 
of ratings to serve as gunners 
or in similar capacity on mer- 
One of the tough but import- 
ant jobs which must be carried 


out in fair weather or foul is | 


sweeping wires astern. 
7) ; 
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cadet training through 27 Sea‘ 
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Typical group of propellers such os we are supplying for Corvettes, Steam and’ 
Diesel Minesweepers, Fairmiles, Towing Boats, Rescue Vessels, Crash Boats, ete. 


FOR CANADIAN SHIPS * 


To serve the British Empire 


We are licensed manufacturers in Canada-for stoamand elec- 


tric-operated anchor -windlasses and ‘steering gears. to, the. 
designs of Messrs. Thos. Reid & Sons, Paisley, Scotland. Also 
in larger sizes, anchor windlasses and mooring winches to the 


7 design's of Messrs.'Stothert and Pitt, Bath; England. 


‘OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO | 
| Branch: Offices: . 


The WM. K 


Canada Cement Bldg, a ie , Toronto Office 
Montreal, Que. Palifax e Il King St. W. 


Fe Steam and Hand Power Anchor Windlasses for 1-7/16" Stud Link Chain. 
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' By ALLAN C. MacNEISH 
Editor, Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering News 


The necessity for a large fleet of small wooden boats for the 
Navy, Army, Air Force and the Merchant Marine was stressed 
to such an extent at the beginning of the war that a large and 
diversified programme was formulated and almost immedi- 
ately initiated into the construction stage. 

These initial boats were lighters for helping to load ships, 
aircraft rescue boats, aircraft tenders, bomb loading dinghies, 

2. gervice scows, supply and salvage boats. ‘Some of these were 
delivered within six months after the outbreak of war. 

Six sizeable rescue boats built for the Royal Air Force 
were equipped with three engines and were capable of making 
a speed of 35 knots. These boats "cost $100,000 each. 

A year after the outbreak of war the total boatbuilding pro- 
gramme included 252 boats, the largest of which were three 
battle target practice boats. It also included 182 rowboats, 
service dinghies and pulling boats of 15 and 16 f. leng, and 
nine boats over 70 ft. long. The only fighting boats were motor 
torpedo boats. The other boats being for servicing. 

The programme had been developed by the end of 1940 to 
about 400 boats and of this total about half were completed. 
Further expansion showed a programme costing around 
$6 millions including about 600 small boats, by February, 1941, 

30% Had Engines 
Expansion continued very slowly after this and in January, 
1942, the programme was only $10 millions and included 1,080 
Po boats. Only 30% were equipped with engines. A tabulation 
of the boats appearing on the chart will indicate the extent 
of the boatbuilding. It is also of interest to record that only 
about 4% of the total were fighting boats—motor parpedo, boats 
and patrol vessels. 
Not Near Capacity 

The paucity of this programme is reflected inthe boat- 
building plants, less than half of which have received: any 
government order, and even these plants have been operating 

x at well below capacity. The average production of all boats 
for war service since the start of the war is only about twice 
the poor 1939 output. 

The question has often been sikod “Why do we . not build 
more fighting boats?” Why was there so much enthusiasm 
about constructing motor torpedo boats, and then-a sudden. 
calrnness? 


nae ss ee THE FINANCIAL P Poet 


road That. Canada Build|» 
More Torpedo Boats — 


It is argued that the “mosquito fleet” of small M.T.B. ’s-were 
@ source of great trouble to Hun U-boats during the last war. 
That they have played a most ‘important part in this war, 


especially when their Nazi-counterpart, the E-boats, swept . 


down on the evacuating ships at Dunkirk. The M.T.B.’s held 
them at bay, and no doubt saved thousands of lives. One of 
these small boats picked up the last men to evacuate from 
that historic port. 

On this side of the Atlantic we recently learned that a 
United States M.T.B. was credited with sinking a 5,000-ton 
Japanese ship. 

Defeats Raise Question 

What effect a large fleet of these M.T.B.’s could have made 

at Singapore, Malaya, Greece and Crete, where the enemy 


were successfully using small wooden invasion boats, is some- ° 


thing that is well worthy of thought as the battle line draws 
closer to the shores of Canada. 

The continued sinking of United Nations’ ships off the coast 
of the United States and Canada, often within edsy distance 
of shore, prompts the question as to the creation of a fleet of 
small box‘s to patrol the coast. The sinkings have aggregated 
141 ships since the United States éntered the war. 

The M.T.B., like the larger patrol boat, is built almost 
entirely of plywood: They carry torpedoes and are méunted 
with guns capable of dealing a lethal blow to the future dspir- 
ations of any U-boat commanders they happen to catch up 
with, 

Would Prove Merit 

Being capable of twice the top surface speed of a U-boat, 

the M.T.B.’s have a cruising range of around 1,000 miles and 


are therefore capable of most effective coastal service. Located : 
at strategic harboring places along the coast they could 


quickly prove their merit in combat. But such a policy has 
apparently been frowned upon,.or there is a great lack of 
indecision. 

There is no doubt that we have the plant capacity available 
and the men skilled in turning out such boats equally as good, 
if not better, than any other nation. The value of the boats 
is reflected by recent history. Why they have not been pro- 
duced in quantity in Canada now is a matter that warrants 
some questioning. We cannot wait until it is too late. Time, 
the greatest:factor we have so far enjoyed during the present 
War, may not always be on our side. 


Canada’s Boatbuilding Propramme Up to February, 1942 


Types io 


Number Engine Non- . Lengthin 
ordered powered powered feet 





Gate vessels, motor vessels, practice targets, special 


















$ DENS GWOOIORG 505035525 5550555 sscsrsis binrvsnsdedsasconineitentehng 69 67 2 100 to 112 
) Diesel target towing boat .................:....00000 a has vo gent 1 1 me 90 to 99 
. _ Practice target boats, and supply and salvage boats 12 9 3 80 to 89 
Ammunition lighters, crash boats, and motor torpedo 
A boats: ..........:. 5, saadiohiscstpwapubibebeyncic xgeatt chain aaiemadiabe 22 22 oe 70 to 79 
i Pinnaces, service boats and rescue launches .............. 10 10 . ~ 60 to 69 
iT Scows, skids, lighters and Cape Island boats ............. 49 5 44 50 to 59 
Motor launch, service boats, tug, practice tare 
boats, gate ‘attendant vessel and harbor craft . 47 40 7 40 to 49 
~comepilati Crash boats, launches, cutters and towing targets aes 39 35 _4 30 to 39 
Aircraft tender,. practice targets, and whalers. .......... 135 113... ».22.,. 20 to 29 
Scows, dinghies, dories, rowboats, lifeboats, pulling 
IN rn isc A elearning. csc tidal ees 696 * 696 10 to 18 
302 778 





PS 


oe Photo—Public Information. 
is | Officer commanding Canadian naval operations 
on the Pacific Coast is Commodore J. W. R. Beech. 
His job, since Pearl Harbor, has become one of the 
most vital in the national defense picture. He keeps 
in close’ touch with officers in charge of the defense 


of the U. S: Pacific Coast. 
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Dry Cell . Batter y Federal government, mung 

the three armed services. e 

Output Halted retail sale of ‘available stocks 
From March 31 the manufacr will not be affected. 

ture of dry cell batteries for “The electrolytic containers 





portable radios was prohibited. forall dry cell batteries are al- 
Instructions ‘isinind to the most pure zinc,” said Mr. Bate- 
manufacturers by G, C. Bate- man, “We need all the zinc We 
man, Metals Controller, provide . can get for, making of cartridge 
> éuch batteries may be cinen mall anaes, SapecCion 
} urider ‘permit, and then ~ materials. 

















Canadian Fire Fighters arrangements are complete and civilian, its pay and method of al officers, column officers, 
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They Too Serve 
Who Build. the Ships 
Back Them Up 

with Modern. AIR TOOLS. 


Under today's demand for all-out effort, 
increased out-put per man employed. is vitally 
important. 


Contributing to a greater effort, many Cana- 

dian. shipyards are aiding their manpower to 

increased production by the use of Canadian. — 
Ingersoll-Rand compressed air equipment. 


Compared to hand labour, one man armed with 
a Pneumatic Wrench or Rivetting Hammer, will 
do the work of many men with hand operated 
tools. . 


















Included among the many other pneumatic aids : 
to increased production are Pneumatic Drills, 
Reamers, Grinders, Chippers and Hoists. 


Let us consult with you on your problems con- 
cerning compressed air equipment. 


Canadian 


Ingersoll-Rand 3%. 


head office -MMONTREAL Que. ———— works-SHERBROOKE QUE. 


SYUNEY- SHERBROOKE-MONTREAL- TORONTO- KIRKLAND LAKE-TIMMINS- WINNIPEG- NELSON- VANCOUVER, 

















transportation is available. In _ se 

The Corps of Civilian Cana- Great Britafh it will be fitted ; ‘ pany officers, section Jeaders, 

dian Fire Fighters. which ‘is into the national fire fighting those of the Canadian Active jeading firemen, senior fire- 

being organized in Canada will service. Service Force. The Corps has men, firemen and junior fire- 
proceed overseas as soon as Although: the organization is a commanding officer, division- men. 


: senior company officers, com- 
ranking compares closely to ae : 
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— THERE’S A WAY wevitvinendtovinve nest 


ships to transport men and materials to the front. Here in the Davie 
Yards’are five building berths for 10,000 ton ships where skilled workers 
are doing their bit by producing ancever increasing number of ships for 
the navy and merchant marine. 


DAVIE SHIPBUILDING & é REPAIRING COMPANY 


LAUZON, 6. | 
Subsidiary of CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 
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From Fishhooks to Gunfire | 


TH 


‘ 


B. C. Fishermen Hunt New and Dangerous Game 


are out hunting now—for big- 
ger catches than salmon or 
halibut. They’re after sub- 
marines and mines. 


All up and down Canada’s 
fjorded Pacific shores, fisher- 
men—members of the Fisher- 
men’s Reserve of the Royal 
Canadian Navy—are voluntar- 
ily patrolling the seas, protect- 
ing their own home waters. 
Their vessels aren’t cruisers or 


destroyers or éven corvettes. 


The ships in which they go to 

‘war are the same ones they 
made their living in — tiny 
wooden halibut boats and 
salmon boats. Today these 
boats sport coats of gray, and 
businesslike wireless masts, 
and carry machine guns and 
paravanes instead of nets;and 
hooks. 


Organized in 1938 

Organized by far-visioned 
naval authorities in 1938, the 
Fishermen's Reserve is playing 
an invaluable role in the de- 
fense of Canada. The hardy 
British Columbia coast, with 
its rocky approaches, is the 
West’s greatest natural safe- 
guard. But it must be watched 
constantly since some of its in- 
lets could serve as hideouts if 
submarines slipped through the 
protecting ring of British, 
United States and Canadian 
warships. 


Before the war in the Pacific, 
the Reserve was occupied 
chiefly in watching Japanese 
fishing vessels. Now, with.the 
Japanese fishing fleet ‘rounded 
up, Reservemen are on more 
exciting assignments — sweep- 
ing-the sea lanes for mines de- 
posited by low-flying planes 
and underseas craft, looking 
for submarines and other signs 
of enemy activity. 


>. 





British Columbia fishermen know every bay and 
inlet, every ledge and channel, every tide and current. 
And they know how to take a ship through every kind 
of weather. No wonder the Royal Canadian Navy is 
taking advantage of their knowledge, and giving them 
a role to play in Pacific Coast defense. Here's a typical 
member of the Fishermen's Reserve—big, tough, jolly, 


and every inch a seaman. 


They are aided by other 
volunteers—woodsmen, fisher- 
men and others scattered along 
the thinly inhabited coast who 


by. telephone and personal 
message contact naval authori- 
ties or the Reserve when they 
see anything suspicious, 


For Heroes Without Uniforms 


Halifax Club for Merchant Seamen High Spot of World’s Ports 


Halifax now has a place for 
merchant seamen so fancy that 
strange sailors back out the 
door with a nervous gulp un- 
less they’re immediately cor- 
ralled and led into its depths. 

The Pall Mall Club of London 
or the Lamb’s Club of New 
York have little on this swanky 
roost for merchant seamen. It 
is called the Allied Merchant 
Seamen’s Club and it has trans- 
formed Halifax from just an- 
other crowded war seaport 
into a haven fit to gladden the 
heart of any sailor. 

A few months ago, merchant 
seamen spent their nights 
ashore in the dingy flop houses, 
ate in greasy restaurants. Clad 
in civilian clothes and bearing 
no outward sign of their valor, 
they often received the “fishy 
eye” when they entered the 


canteens operated for members 
of the fighting services. 

But the heroes are at last 
receiving their just rewards. 
Veteran salts who have knock- 
ed about the seven seas for 
years avow that nowhere in 
the world have they found a 
better spot than the one that 
now awaits them when their 


ships drop anchor in Halifax. | 


The main lounging room of 
the new club would compare 
quite favorably with the lobby 
of a first class hotel. It is filled 
with large overstuffed chairs. 
It has a huge fireplace at each 
end of the room and over each 
mantel hangs a costly oil paint- 
ing depicting life on the bound- 
ing main. 

Off the main lobby are 
numerous comfortable writing 
rooms and a cafeteria capable 





Photo—Public Information. 


Rear Admiral G. C. Jones, othcee commanding 


operations of the R.C,N. on 


Atlantic Coast, was 


a member of the first class of cadets.to enter “re 
e 


Canadian Naval College at Halifax in 1911. 
served with the Royal Navy during the last war, with 


much distinction. During the early 


rt of the present 


— a none a officer commanding 


é- 


of feeding more than 2,000 per- 
sons a day. There’s also a place 
where thé sailor may enjoy his 
pint of ale—a privilege denied 
civilians in Halifax, where 
there are no beverage rooms. 

In the evening the tables are 
cleared from the huge floor of 
the cafeteria and it is made 
into a concert auditorium. A 
visitor to one of these concerts 
may hear hearty laughter in a 
dozen different “languages.” 
Side by side sit,Lascars and 
Norwegians, Cockneys and 
West Africans, Canadians and 
Netherlanders. Like the inter- 
national wireless code, sea- 
men’s humor seems to be 
understood by all. 

‘When the sailor has finished 
lounging, playing cards, writ- 
ing letters or listening to enter- 
tainment, he has a clean bed 
waiting for him upstairs — at 
25c a night. Thus he is offered 
cheap and comfortable sur- 
roundings during his entire 
stay ashore. 

The club is looked upon as 
an indication of the increasing 
attention being paid to the 
vital work of the merchant 
marine. Performing as a 
“fourth arm” of the allied 





‘Reserve boats are equipped 
to land shore parties to investi- 
gate. 

They may be natural-born 
sailors and sturdy and healthy, 
but even fishermen can’t be in 
the Navy without some sort of 
official training. So men who 
have spent most of their lives 
at sea must go to naval school 
for two weeks after they’ve 
liam’s Head School on Vancou- 
ver Island they learn a few 
fundamentals—drill, rifle and 
machine gun firing, signalling, 
something about depth charges 
and scientific navigation. 

Instructors admit that disci- 
pline is tough to instil and it’s 
impossible to make finished 
tars of fishermen in that two- 

. week period. The salute, for in- 
stance, isn’t as snappy as that 
given by the man whose home 
is on a destroyer. But what 
Reservemen do better than 
anyone else is to keep their 
tiny craft sweeping in and out 
of the treacherous inlets that 
stud the coast. 

It’s a 100% fisherman’s job 
even to the boat, The halibut 
and salmon boats in the Re- 
serve, valued at about $25,000 
each, are owned mainly. by 
‘their fishermen skippers who 
rent them to the Navy for an 
average of $8 a day. ¥ 

This, plus salary of $4.75 a 
day, earned with the rank of 
coxswain, is just about half 
what a skipper made in peace- 
time. 

In a good pre-war season, he 
would clear hetween $8,000 and 
$10,000 for himself. His men 
would each make about $2,500. 
They have given up their com- 
fortable peacetime return for 
the modest wage of an Able 
Seaman. 


But their sacrifice is nothing 
compared with the satisfaction 
they get from accomplishing 
this vital task of maintaining a 
sea free of prowlers off Can- 
ada’s west coast. 





Navy Builder 

Director-general of shipbuild- 

Clirke of Montreal, president 
rke 

of the Clarke Moanin Goat: 

pany, Ltd. Serving without ré- 

muneration for the wartime 


emergency, he is in charge of 
Canada’s big naval shipbuilding 
programme. 





forces, it has won the respect 
of the other services. In the 
main lounge hangs a framed 
card which tells that “the furni- 
ture in this room was provided 
for the merchant seamen by 
the officers and men of H.M. 
C.S. Skeena” as a tribute to the 


unsung deeds of their brother © 


sailing men in civilian clothes. 





Anti-freeze For 24 Autos 
Goes Into One Big Shell 


Hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of industrial alcohol, a 
commodity sorely needed in 
the manufacture of explosives, 
can be saved by Canadian 
motorists if they drain and 
store their anti-freeze for use 
again next winter, according to 


J. D. Lorimer, Chemicals Con- 


troller Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. 


“Tt is difficult at the mo- 
ment to predict how much 
anti-freeze alcohol will be 
available next fall, but it id 
possible that there may not 
be enough,” said Mr. Lor- 
imer. It is certainly the 
patriotic duty of everyone to 
save what he has.” 

More than 80% of Canada’s 
motorists used alcohol] in their 
radiators this winter. If all this 
were wasted, it would have to 
be replaced next autumn. This 
replacement would involve 


upward of two million gal- , 


lons, much of which could 
otherwise be employed in the 
making of explosives. . 

1 Shell~24 Cars 


To illustrate the importance 
of this two million gallon sav- 


ing, the Contaoller pointed out 


/ 


that the manufacture of the 
propellent for a single shot 
from a 16-inch gun calls for 
the same amount of alcohol re- 
quired to keep nearly two 
dozen cars in operation for an 
entire winter. 

For | the radiators of the 
motor vehicles used by the 
armed forces ethylene glycol 
is used. Of this anti-freeze, 
which can no longer be bought 
by the civilian motorist, one 
type of fighter plane requires 
eleven times as much as the 
average passenger car. 

Moterists. should provide 
their own receptacles when. 


they ask the service station 


attendant to drain the radiator, 
Glass containers are recom- 
mended by the Controller as 
most suitable. The containers 
should be tightly capped to 
prevent evaporation, and 
should be clearly lebelled. If 
metal containers are used, 
they should be stored in a dry 
place. Regardless of what con- 
tainer is used, the storage place 
should not be in the direct sun- 
light. 

Mr. Lorimer warned that the 
anti-freeze should be tested and 


y 


| 





Through storms and high seas Foster 
Wheeler marine steam generators 
drive on. The performance of this 
ship is typical. . For reliability, re- 
serve capacity, efficiency and low 
operating cost they are unexcelled. 
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oe Democracy’ s Bridye of Ships 
to Span the Seas with Steel 


Canada’s vast shipbuilding program calls for millions of tons of 
steel — and the steel industry answers that call with the greatest 
output in its history. : 


Here at Dofasco our men are turning out record tonnages of steel 
to forge the tools of war — Ship Plate, Armour Plate and Castings. 
Bullet-proof Plate — Gun Barrels — all of consistent high quality. 
Our sailors, soldiers and airmen are geiting the best there is. 


eemetagtp Day and night, without interruption, this work goes on ini the sure 
ro knowledge that by so doing we help speed the coming Victory. 
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~~ Stepchild of Peacetime Appropriations, ‘Navy Now Approaches 400: Warships and Boats 
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Canada built the first steam- vessels, Three of the mine- launched in June, 1940. The 10 : 
: . a ‘ shipyards and in the marine stroyers, 135 corvet 118 = Clarke, president Clarke ginning 

popellel woot a Lu fia teak cae built during corvettes for the Royal Navy engineering shops:across the minesweepérs, over 1000 small Genmebie Co., on oe of the ene naval poe gr 
tre » hostile shot 8b Priestregi : + and were were to bear the mame of country, The expenditure in boats, ‘nine other ships.and best known shipping men on ships..A year later this had 
=e to -ertak We Aaa ee pipes § old. Canadian flowers, and those naval orders hati grown to $80 huge ship repairing work, This. the Atlantic. coast, He was ap- grown to over 150 vessels of 
steamship : . — c ae = construction for the Royal Canadian Navy millions, This work had all showed an increase in the year pointed, to|the. position of- various sizes, and the following 
exieay = - eet ae can odlately oa. ed psn Powered after Canadian been under the direction of of two destroyers, 55. cor-  Director-general of Shipbuild- © year the number stood at 300, 

_N. S. es prior nicipa D. B. Carswell, Director-gen- vettes, 63 minesweepers, 600 ing in June, 1941. His chief including auxiliary vessels and 

¥ was four ipbui 

Thames on August, 18, 1833 i tae minesweepers, built By the month of August, @T@! .of the Shipbuilding 


Many other great and noble 
‘ships built in Canada have 
helped in the several wars in 
which this country has been 
engaged. 


. , F ‘ over 50 million tons of et 
¢ vessels had been strengthened, ship repairs with power to It is being carried on in about Results to Date have left Canadian scuivabiee 

Considerable prestige lies _ Sted immediately after the armed and converted to suit Allocate the work among the 70 major andsmallershipyards © The progress inade in naval _ the start of the war under,con- 
behind these early efforts in. outbreak of»war when Cana- i various yards in such a way as and boatbuilding plants across \ 
the Dominion, 


The executive responsible 
for this work is Desmond A, 


constructing ships for ‘the 


- Senior Service, as also in the 


efforts of the early and middle 
19th century when Canada 
took a foremost position in the 
world in the construction of 
deep-sea wooden ships, 


Why a Navy? 


War Condiruction 


_ A complete reversal of pol- 
icy and programme was initi- 


dian ships went into action on 
western hemisphere convoy 
service on only 2% hours 
notice. The urgent demand for 
a greatly magnified fleet was 
pari ag converting pass- 
enger large er- 
freighter vessels as Seed 
merchant cruisers, and the in- 


4 


1940, the steel ‘naval vessel 
programme had been extended 
to 92 ships, of which severfl 


. ‘were “afloat.” Many merchant 


naval requirements, and these 
were all in service with the 
Canadian Navy. ‘ 

Two months later, six more 
steel minesweepers were or- 
dered at a cost of $600,000 
each, bringing the total of cor- 
Vettes and minesweepers to 98, 
and the naval programme to 


Branch of Munitions and Sup- 
ply. -.Mr,- Carswell had just 
previously been appointed con- 
troller of ship construction and. 


to ensure maximum. produc- 
tion. 

_ After the turn of the year, 
the cargo shipbuilding pro- 
gramme had been initiated. 
As these ships. were in more 
immediate demand than the 
naval vessels, the programme 


small boats and nine other 
ships over that of the previous 
year, The total expenditure in 
this naval construction work 
is now around $200 millions. 


assistant is Russell Yuill, Di- 
rector of Shipbuilding on loan 
from the’ National: Harbors 
Board, 


construction: work has been 
good, although there 
have been many weaknesses 
in correlation of efforts. Many 
of the ships were held up due 
to poor delivery of material 
from overseas, and the Diesel- 
engined minesweepers. were 
held up for several months due 


Many of these, however, were 
small wooden vessels. 


About 8,300 ships carrying 


voy, and the Canadian Navy 
has played a most important 
part in this work. More than 
one U-boat now lies at the 
bottom of the Atlantic through 
“action by the men of the Can- 
adian Navy, and at least: five 
enemy ships have been taken 
into Canadian ports after being 





ili of naval construction did not to late delivery of that equip- captured by Canadian ships. 
That Canada ‘sliould“haee« auguration of a naval ‘on- ore oe came a iesat deal gy ment from Canadian - plants. cee uill, Sie 
; y struction programme. The . following months. In Feb. These weaknesses are now . 
fighting navy to protect her  fiotilla leader “Assiniboine” 120 Ships by 1941 1941, it stood at 70 steel cor. Seine ‘rani . Canada Plays Her Part ment of munitions and supply, 
a os ae increasingly and the. “Margaree” were By the end of 1940 the total  vettes, 50 steel minesweepers, - The time taken to build the The heroic and gallant story . from the National Harbors 
manifest by the rapid increase acquired from the Royal Navy. . naval construction programme 10 wooden min (for ships, in both the shipways and of the work of the Royal Can- Board, Born at Tuure, NO De 
in wealth and in international , ans the Royal N PS, awere is was educated at M in 
Six months after the start comprised 120 naval ships, in- e Royal Navy), 20 patrol fit basins after  #dian Navy in this war fully M 
commerce. " : ’ Salat and the fitting out University and 
Ae of war, Canada had a $50 mil- , cluding 70 corvettes and 150 oats, and a number of small launching, has been cut down in keeping with the great tra- 
The Dominion has a coastline lions ship construction pro- | minesweepers. Ten of the cor- wooden craft. The number of with increasing experience and ditions of the “Silent Service,” ———— 
on the Atlantic and Pacific gramme well underway at 15 vettes and 12 of the mine- workers had not been extend- mass production. This mass and fully worthy of the great : 
oceans extending over 12,000 shipyards. About 4,000 men sweepers were for the Royal ed as there were still 17,000 production angle hes been fur- trust that people of Canade ports. Six Canadian-built cor- 
miles. were employed in these yards Navy. All these ships were employed in the 17 major and 


During the year ending 
March 31, 1939, there were 
116,987 vessels of 90,161,573 
tonnage which entered and left 


and in contributory plants. The 
programme called for the con- 
struction of over 100 naval and 
air force vessels; including 64 


steam-powered with the ex- 
ception of 10 minesweepers 
which were designed to suit 
Diesel-engine drives. Mahy of 


45 smaller shipyards and con- 
tributing plants. The produc- 
tion figures showed 45 cor- 
vettes and 13 minesweepers 





ther developed with the policy 
of having shipyards specialize 
on only one type of ship and 


‘thereby be able to make a 


have placed on its shoulders. 

Several hundred men of the 
Royal Canadian Navy have lost 
their lives in ships of both the 


vettes, manned by men of the 


job in the evacuation from 
Crete. 


repetition of parts and pieces: Royal and Canadian navies; The war service of the Royal 
Canadian ports. Of these ships, corvettes (patrol and convoy these ships were in commission _, falinched; 10 of the corvettes The strength of the Royal . chiefly on the sinkings by cole © Canadian Navy has stood out 
27,500 vessels of 31,353,871 tons. Vessels) and 26 minesweepers, With the Canadian and Royal “ being on active service with Canadian Navy has increased lision of the “Fraser” and = gloriously, nobly and conspicu- 
were sea-going, and 73,586 ves- Some of the smaller craft, such  avies; and close to half of the the. Canadian and the Royal many fold since the start of “Margaree,” the loss by fire of ously. Its work will rank as 
sels of 45,386,457 tons were 8 lighters, service scows, air- total number had been launch- _Navies. the war, and men of the Can- the “Otter” and on the missing © one of the greatest achieve- 
coastwise. On top of the above craft rescue boats; aircraft ed. Thirty vessels had been ceiek”. ane adian Navy are serving in alli minesweeper “Bras d'Or.” = ments by Canadians in this 
shipping there was a deep-sea tenders, bomb loading dinghies converted into auxiliary cruis- Start on Tribal" Class Canada’s dry docks and marine theatres of war with both the Many have been awarded — war, and when the history of 
fishing industry that averaged | and supply and salvage boats ers in Canadian yards, and In July it was announced yards Pane — full _ Canadian and Royal navies. By high honors for gallantry and these fighting seamen is writ- 
around $40 millions per year. | were already delivered. Of the these were all on active ser- that two of the large “Tribal” oar - repair. eee there  Nov., 1940, its strength had in- conspicuous bravery. ten it will show as one of the 
This shipping, which was 9 steel corvettes and mine- vice. Six over-age destroyers = class destroyers would be built _— activities and making sure that creased to 13,000 men on active Although too late for the truly great pages in Canada’s 
considered most essential for  SWeePers, of from 170 to 190 ft, had also been acquired from = at Halifax, N.S. 


the economic well-being of 


the country, had to be protect- 
ed. 


Despite the many reasons 
why a naval force should be 
built up, the various govern- 
ments at Ottawa had persist- 
ently followed a no-defense 
policy which even extended 
into the months when the dgrk 
clouds of war hovered on the 
horizon. 


Financial Step-Child 


The total cost of our Navy 
and the upkeep of that most 
essential Gefensive force was 


“only a fraction of that spent 


on government salaries to the 
debaters in our nine parlia- 
ments and civic bodies. The 
cost of our entire Navy in 1939, 
just prior to the outbreak of 
war, was approximately one- 
half hte cost of the Harbor 
Bridge, Montreal. 

The story ef the Royal Can- 
adian Navy from the time of 
the last war until the begin- 
ning of the present world con- 
flict gives a good picture of 
where we stood when the Nazi 
hordes invaded Poland to pre- 
cipitate the great cataclysm of 
world war. q 

When the Great War ended 
in 1918 there were almost 6,000 
officers and men in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. This was re- 
duced to 1,048 two years later. 


Aid From Britain 


To help Canada foster her 
lines of defense, the British 
Governmerifs made a gift of a 


fleet to the Dominion, consist- . 


ing of the 6-year old light 
cruiser “Aurora,”- two 4-year 
old destroyers “Vancouver” 
and “Champlain,” and two sub- 
marines, H.14 and H.15. These 
five ships constituted the entire 
active arm of the Royal Can- 
adian Navy. 

“The war to end wars” hav- 
ing passed, the government at 
Ottawa felt that the upkeep 
cost of these ships was too 
great. The two submarines and 
the “Aurora” were sold in 


1922, and four old minesweep- . 


ers were re-commissioned. 
Pacifism continued to have 
“field days” over the succeed- 
ing years, and this dominant 
Party caused a reduction in 
Personnel of the Navy to a 
paltry 366 officers and men, and 


followed this by closing the. 


Royal Canadian Naval Aca- 
demy. As there was no pension 
Scheme for enlisted men in the 
Senior Service the outlook be- 
came even more miserable. 
Although the pension scheme 
Was initiated in 1926, the total 
strength of the R.C.N. some 10 
years ago stood at a total of 
Only 189 officers and men; less 


than enough to man two des-~ 


troyers. 

Just prior to the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, the 
total strength of the Canadian 
Navy stood at 1,774 officers 
and men; an active fleet of six 
destroyers (Saguenay, Skeena, 
St. Laurent,’ Ottawa,  Resti- 
gouche and Fraser), five mine 


long, 10 were on order from 
the British Government. The 
first of these steel vessels was 













: Canadian corvettes 


the United States. 


There were at that time some 
17,000 men employed in the 18 


have already distin-  - 
guished themselves on ~ 
active service thus’ 
measuring up in their 


workmanship and 


sturdy seaworthiness 
to the proud tradition 
and seamanship of 
those who man them. 


Directors: J. SIMARD, President; ‘E. DE G. 


Executive Oftices 1,03 


In the early months of 1942 
the naval construction pro- 
gramme included two de- 





repair facilities are put to the 
best use, is a big job. Here’s 
the man who fills it — D. B. 
Carswell, controller of ship- 
building repairs. 


froni Shipyards to Ac 


service..A year later it was up 
to 27,000 with a waiting list of 
4,000. Today it is well beyond 
the 30,000 mark. 


-- 


eventful evacuation at Dun- 
kirk, Canadian ships helped to 
an appreciable extent in evacu- 
ating men from other French 


history; something that cannot 
be ignored in the postwar days 
as it was in the years after 
the last war. 





tive Service! 


Marine Industries Limited through their facilities and experi- 
ence are also making their contribution to today’s vital 


-shipping needs through the building of cargo ships'to assure - } 
the free world of tomorrow. 


In addition the company’s dredging activities are contributing 
to the war effort in essential harbour and ship channel 
deepening not only in Canada but beyond its borders. 


The company’s machine shops and foundries round out its 


power to serve. 


Marine Building, 1405 Peel Street 


) ‘ 





MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


‘POWER: J. ED, SIMARD; Col. H. S. TOBIN; P. A. LAVALLEE; A. LUDGER SIMARD 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Sweepers, two reserve mine- : S if . ' 
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Rivet hammers beat: a tune 
of victory in 17 huge U.S. ship- 
yards which are working day 
and night to turn out “Liberty” 
ships in a steadily increasing 
stream. 

According to the Maritime 
Cammission, if there are no 
work stoppages and no mate- 
rial bottlenecks, American 
yards will turn out 22 million 
tons of cargo carriers in 1942 
and 1943. This would exceed 
by four million tons the goal 
set last January by President 
Roosevelt. 

The President fixed eight 
‘million tons as the objective 
‘for 1942 and 10 million tons 
for the objective for 1943. 

At March 15, 1941, there 
were 1,182 merchantmen flying 
the American flag. The U.S.now 
has on order roughly 2,000 new 
oceangoing ships, of 14 million 
gross tons, and’ more orders 


} 


are to’ be placed soon. The 
ships for which contracts have 
been awarded are larger on an 
average than'cargo vessels now 
in service. - \ 

‘In the last year “Liberty” 
ship production plans have 
been expanded four times, the 
present programme being sev- 
en times that originally con- 
templated. Ten shipyards have 


been added to the seven which ' 


were set up at first for .con- 
struction of ‘this type of craft. 

The yards—none -of which: 
existed before :1941—have 165 
shipways. Five of the yards are 
on the Atlantic coast, five on 
the Gulf, and: seven on the 
Pacific, and they are so distrib- 
uted as to prevent housing and 
transportation congestion, and 
tap as many different sources 
of. material.and labor as pos- 
sible. 

Most: of ‘them have been 


S 


Photo—Public Information. 


Hon. Angus Macdonald, minister of navy, has 
seen the naval strengthof Canada multiplied since 
he joined the federal cabinet in 1940. A Nova Scotian, 
he gave up the premiership of his native. province to 
accept Prime Minister King's invitation to become a 
member of the Ottawa cabinet. A former lecturer at 
Dalhousie Law School, Mr. Macdonald is considered 
one of the ablest orators produced by Nova Scotia, 
which has produced a lot of them. He is shown here 
meeting a group of merchant seamen. 


Taking an important 
Poi Nor tenag sske 


Photo—Public Information. 


aot in 'the ‘Battle of the 


W. Murray, formerly 


deputy chief of naval staff of the R.C.N. Admiral 


Murray 
the last 


t three years with the British fleet during 
t.War. He was one of thejoriginal mem- 


bers of the Canada-U.'S. Defense Board, formed fol- 


lowing the 


urg conference of Prime Minister 


King and : President Roosetelt to co-ordinate the 


defenses of the continent, 


¥ 


ow 


What Uncle Sam is 


Mass Production Techniques Providing Miracles of Shipbuilding 


‘Purchasing Commission order-. 


built_and are being operated 
by experienced shipbuilding 
companies. 

‘Up to last month keels had 
been ‘laid for 142 “Liberty” 
ships, 61 had been launched, 
and 22 were in actual service. 
With operations now swinging 
toward a peak, production 
schedules have been shortened 
to 3% months from keel-laying 
to delivery, by the application 
of assembly-line and mass pro- 
duction methods. 

This is a speed up of about 
40% as compared with the 
fastest schedules believed pos- 
sible at the outset. 

In the first Great War) it 
took an average of 10 to 12 
months to build.a cargo vessel. 

The “Liberty” ship  pro- 
gramme—greatest ' emergency 
shipbuilding programme in 
history—is America’s ‘answer 
to German and Jap U-boat 
warfare. Big as it is, it iseonly 


. a part of the U. S..shipbuild- 


ing effort. It does. not take in 
ships of standard Maritime 
Commission design, being built 
in other shipyards. Then, of 
course, there is the tremendous 
activity involved in the. con- 
struction -of America’s — two- 
ocean navy. 

The Maritime Commission is 
on guard against strikes and 
shortages of materials. Work 
stoppages, in 1941, cost the 
shipbuilding programme about 
five million man-hours, or the 
equivalent of 10 “Liberty” 
ships. ‘ 

Finished by ‘4 

All the “Liberty” ships now 
on order are to be delivered 
into the service. of the United 
Nations by the end of 1943, 
under contract provisions. 

They will play a vital part 
in transporting equipment and 
supplies to America’s overseas 
armies and allies. 

Measured against the U. S. 
war budget, which now ex- 
ceeds $137 billions, the $7.6 
billions so far authorized for 
merchant ship coristruction is 
smaill—only about, 69%, Its ac- 
tual importance’is far greater. 
than this would: indicate. 

No matter how many tanks, 
how many planes, how many 
guns, the industrial plants of 
America turn out, only ships 
can put them into action and 
keep them in action on the re- 
mote battlefields of the world. 

Let’s take a look at how the 
present cargo ship programme 
compares with what the U. S. 
did along this line in the first 
war. 

In eight years from 1914-21, 


' inclusive, American shipyards - 


~ Jam Threatened 


‘the eight-year period: 1914-21, 


built 1,988 steel merchantmen 
aggregating 10 million) gross 
tons; 385 wooden ships of. one 
million gross tons; 13 concrete 
ships of 64 thousand gross tons, 
and 18 composite (wood and 
steel) ships of 44 thousand 
gross tons. The total was 2,404 
ships and just over 11.1 million 
tons, 

Thus it is seen that the ton- 
nage to be turned out this year 
alone, if present expectations 
are reached, will not fall far 
shart of total production in 


while the tonnage to be built: 
this year and next will double 
the tonnage of that period. 


Less than a year ago in the 
U. S. the supply of propulsion 
machinery for ships threaten- 
ed to develop into a bottleneck, 
because machinery makers had 
an inferior priority rating. It ~ 
soon became evident that they 
could not, with this rating, 
keep up with shipbuilders who 
had an A-1-A rating. ; 
they were placed on par i 
with the shipbuilders, the situ- 
ation quickly changed, and 
boilers and engines for the 
new cargo carriers ate being 
delivered to the yards before 
the hulls are ready-to receive 
them. : ; 

Now efforts are being made 


No Extra 
Gas Ration 
For Dentists 


Canadian dentists will not be 
given any preference under the 
gasoline rationing plan unless 
they are doing hospital work 
and can show proof of their 
need, G. R.' Cottrelle, Oil Con- 
troller, has announced. 
The Controller also ruled that 
an automobile dealer will be al- 
lowed a Category A-1 coupon : 
book for every dealer's motor 
vehicle license in his possession, 
This is the same book allotted 
to the owner of a small non- 
essential private car, At the 
same time; should the dealer 
wish to do so, he may ‘apply 
= a Category A classification 
or any used car in his posses- 
gion, 
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‘to boost production of ship 
plate. Last year six million 
tons of this plate were turned 
out in the States, or 106.6% 
of capacity. This was at the 
rate of 500 thousand tons a 
month. In January of this year 


production was 713 thousand — 


tons, in February it was 758 
thousand tons, and while final 
figures are not yet available 
for March, they are expected 
to reach 850 thousand tons. 


The huge increase has been 
reached by converting to plate 
preduction mills normally 
turning out sheet and strip, 
and by standardizing require- 
ments. 


Old Style Encibes 


Because America is building 
a naval fleet as well as a mer- 
chant fleet, the hundreds of 
cargo vessels ordered in the 
last year will be powered with 
old-style reciprocating engines. 
Normally’ they would use 
either Diesel engines or steam 
turbines, but the navy has 
pre-empted both those fields 


‘ in the interest of high ‘speed 


warships. 


This made necessary the re- 

_ vival of-a type of engine the 

production of which had been 

discarded nearly 20 years ago 
in the U. S. 


Only 200,000 h.p. of the total 
power. for the cargo ships on 
order will be Diesel, and ‘the 


balance will be steam, with © 


the reciprocating ‘type’ engine. 
These provide less speed than 
turbines but are easier to 
operate, Because of this last 
factor, Britain ‘continued to 
use them ‘long after they were 
considered obsolete: in Amer- 
ica. ’ 

The rebirth of the recipro- 
cating engife in America came 
late in 1940 when the British 


Ley oe 
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ed 60 ships from Todd-Bath 
Iron Shipbuilding and Todd- 
California Shipbuilding. Al- 
ready nine of these ships have 
been délivered, while three 
others are near completion. 


Experts say the record of the 
machinery industry in pro- 
ducing these engines ‘has. sur- 
prised even experienced mak- 
ers of marine equipment. 
Seven months ago the bleak 
prediction was made that it 
would’ be impossible to turn 
out the engines as rapidly as 
they were required. — 

At this time the U.S. -con- 
templated a radical type of 
craft which would use gasoline 
engines, but if builders of 
steam engines can keep the 
edge they now have on hull 
builders, it is unlikely that 
this. will be necessary. ‘One 
gasoline propelled ship, the 
Sea Otter, completed as: an 
experiment, was not regarded 
as a success by Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox. 


Excess Capacity - 

Another essential part of the 
propulsion of a ship-is the boil- 
er. There are three principal 
boiler suppliers inthe VU. S., 
but their output has been aug- 
mented by, that .of-.a number 
of smaller manufacturers, and 
boiler makers are confident 
they can keep up with require- 
ments. They claim that actu- 
ally, there is an excess of boiler 
making ‘capacity. 

Boiler production has been 
helped by the size of the orders 
placed, which permits” mass 
production. Where once an or- 
der for four similar boilers was 
considered big,. they are: now 

’ ordered in lots as high as 500. 
Each of the “Liberty” ships 
will: need two: boilers, and all 


these boilers will be of stand- 
ard design. 

One of the surprises of the 
shipbuilding picture south of 
the border is the fact that there 
has been no:shortage of shaft- 
ing for the new vessels. A typi- 
cal cargo ship requires 200 
feet of shafting to transmit 
power from engine room to 
Propeller. This shafting is 
turned out by the same equip- 
ment which turns of big guns. 
Despite this, there has been no 
delay. 


Crew Shortage 

While American'shipbuilders 
foresee an adequate supply of 
equipment and. materials, in 
some. quarters it is believed 
that it may be difficult a year 
hence td obtain experienced 
crews to man the vessels. How- 
ever, new men are being 
trained for the new ships, and 
the fact that reciprocating en- 
gines are being used will make 
it easier to instruct engine 
room staffs. 


The gross tonnage of ships * 


now on order in the U. S. is 
about four times what .it was 
a year ago. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1941, contracts had been 
awarded for only 603 ships of 
3.4 million gross’ tons. At the 


‘end of February, 1941, there 


were 152'ships, of 1.2 million 
gross tons, on order. 


Aftermath. of the American 


shipbuilding boom in the last - 


war was. a-huge fleet of idle 
vessels. It is not believed this 
will be the case again. A high- 
er rate.of sinkings, on both 
sides, has, so reduced the 
world’s supply of shipping bot- 
toms that shipbuilders feel 
they will find a ready market 
forall they can turn out for 
a long time, even after the war 
ds over. 
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Established 1834 — Over a Century’s Experience 


TMcAvity «Sons 


SAINT JOHN — MONTREAL — TORONTO — WINNIPEG 


How This Munitions Plant 
Selects First-rate Workers 


Fitting jig-saw puzzles to- 
gether and sketching geometric 
figures may be agreeable past- 
times to many, but for appli- 


cants for employment in one of 
Canada's largest small arms 
ammunition factories, some- 
where in Quebec, they serve as 
aptitude tests. 

Officials of the plant, in the 
operation of which modern 
science plays ‘a vital role, place 
great reliance on the psycholog- 
ical reactions of prospective 
employees. Many of the daily 
tasks—sitting at an inspection 
bench, for instance—are mono- 
tonous to the active mind. The 

. day-dreamer is well adapted to 





certain phases of the work. 

Of the 3,500 employces now 
making .303 machine gun and 
rifle cartridges in this huge 
wartime factory (the number is 
expected to double in the near 
future), only five had had 
peacetime experience in the 
manufacture of ammunition, 
and these five have been reas- 
ponsible for instructing the 
present personnel. 

Each day more than 300 men 
and women, of whom an aver- 
age of about 25 are accepted, 
present themselves at the em- 
ployment office. Before being 
placed on the payroll, they 
must first be interviewed by a 
group of specilalists. 








. 1,000 Ton Forging Press 
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- All Sizes and Types for All Purposes 
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_ MONTREAL 


Tail Shafts machined from a Canada Foundries’ Forging | 


CANADA FOUNDRIES & FORGINGS 
_ WELLAND, ONT.) 
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Forgings for Ships. 


Wherever forgings are 
needed forships, Canada 
Foundries and Forgings 
Limited has established 
a tradition of unvarying 
quality anddependability 


. 
* 


TODAY as in 1914-1918 this com: 
pany's experienced personnel, 
modem facilities and quality 
products are in.the forefront in 
Canada’s Great Effort to assure 
that the tomorrow of all free 
people shall be secure. 


LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE 
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"Can | Speed Up My Job and Shop Production asa Whole?” = 


Herewith The Financial Post publishes « special 
by the general secretary-treasurer of the National ain 
of Railwaymen, O. Edgerton. It is a passionate statement 
of a labor executive’s point of view. 


By 0. EDGERTON 

In every sphere, economic, 
political and military, the only 
measuring rule of a. man’s 
worth should be results. The 
ysual qualifications of family, 
fortune or favor must go by 
poard, or we shall find our- 
selves without a board at all, 
beggars for crumbs. from. the 
conqueror’s table. Debating 
the likelihood of this fate for 
weeks on end in Ottawa, Lon- 
don and\Washington will not 
stop the gangsters. That kind 
of delaying action is playing 
right into their hands. We 
must have productive action. 
Every worker in factory, rail- 
road or munitions plant must 
ask himself: Is there anything 
I personally-can do to speed up 
the output or increase the effi- 
ciency of first, my own job, 
and second, the workshop as a 
whole? If the answer is yes, 
then it is his duty so to do. It 
is the duty of the captains of 
industry to see to it that the 
right man is in the right-place, 


this war for us, but they can 


bring us uncomfortably close . 


to losing it. Playing politics is 
rampant up and down the 
length of this land—in labor 
organizations, in fraternal, re- 
ligious, and parliamentary cir- 
cles. The country reeks with 
it, and our war effort suffers 
for it. 


The time has arrived in Can- 
ada when playing polities must 
cease, on and off.the job,.in 
and out of parliament. The 

tmen with the ability to see us 
through, men who can pro- 
duce and deliver, must be giv- 
en the reins in industry, gov- 
ernment, and the armed forces, 

If somewhere in the British 
Commonwealth there is a 
paperhanger who can beat the 
Austrian at his own trade, that 


‘is the man of the hour. 


Common men and women 
the country over are sick, sore, 
and weary of the antics of 
pussyfooting politicians, and 
petition those gentry to either 
get on with ,the job in hand, 
or get out. 


No Pantomimes 
The common people of Can? 


mimes. They want workman- 
ship and the acme of produc- 


\ 


tion ffom industry, not ineffi- 
ciency and waste. ~s 
Canada has its men and 
women with the courage and 
ability to see us through to 
victory. ‘They do not have to 
be imported from another 
country; they only need the 
opportunity and the go-ahead 
signal. It should be painfully 
evident by now that there is 


maintain that what happens in 
Europe or Asia is no concern 
of ours, and to try and make 
believe it can’t happen in Can- 
ada. If is beginning to happen 
already. 

_ The enemy’s tin fish aré even 
now polluting our coastal 
waters, and if the morning 
papers come out any day with 


bold headlines that the enemy . 


has struck by sea or air, or 
both, at Vancouver or Saint 
John_or Victotia or Halifax, 
there will be consternation and 


a lot of which money has been 
and is being spent right on this 
continent. ~ , 

Is it evidence of inferiority, 
or just laxity, that we, the 
democracies allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We all 
know how far it would be pos- 
sible for us to carry out the 
same programme in Germany.. 

If we admit to inferiority: in 
production so far, then to that 
inferior productivity, rather 
than the quality or quantity 
of our fighting men, can be 





shipyards are building corvettes in increasing numbers, and, as fast as they 
de down the ways, they are manned by .Canadian crews. They are 


piling up a record, these corvettes, which makes encouraging reading for 
the United Nations, and black news for the undersea marauders of the 


enemy. 


going to be no muddling 
through to victory in this war. 
We can work and fight our 
way to victory, but there is 
no easy, let-the-other-fellow- 
do-it path. 

What we want and need and 
must have are the tools, the 
machines, the weapons of war. 
Politics is about as 
vant, in our present state of 
emergency, as the coconut 
‘crop is to an Eskimo. Playing 
politics undoubtedly helped 
get us into this jam in the 
first place; otherwise, we 
should and weuld have been 
prepared. But instead of be- 
moaning that fact now, we 
must make sure it won’t hap- 
pen again. This is a testing 
time for democracy, and if it 
is not, as we pledge our all to 
prove it is not, inferior to the 
totalitarian way of life, we 
-won’t find ourselves in the 
same plight another generation 
hence. . 


Happening Now 


a certain unthinking minority 
of the population continues to 
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casualties in the ranks of the 
can’t-happen-heres. 

The first and all-important 
task is to place the nation’s 
ablest men and women in 
positions whére they car most 
effectively oaut-produce, out- 
manoeuvre, and out-fight the 
enemy. 

The present world crisis pro- 
vides a field day for critics, but 
there is need and tolerance 
only-for constructive criticism, 


It is an even grander day, © 


though, for the steady, cour- 
ageous and capable men and 
women of this country. It is a 
time for positive, not negative 


- action. We need planes, tanks, 


Ships, guns, men and money. 
We do not need. plebiscites, 
politics, parasites, or any other 
indication to the enemy that 
we are the inferior force. 
There is no halfway house 
on the road to war. It must be 
either victory or defeat. If it 
is defeat, both the anti-war 
minority and the pro-war ma- 


direct antithesis of all wé are 
fighting to preserve today. 
The facts of our grave situa- 
tion must be faced. The tran- 
sition from a peacetime to a 
wartime economy is sufficient- 


ly fraught with pitfalls with- , 


out the added handicap of 
humbug and hesitation. 
Responsibility for the cor- 


rect, complete and most effect- ‘ 


ive mobilization of human and 
material resources in Canada 
rests with the goverhment, 
with our elected representa- 
tives in Ottawa who must 


make their choice between na- ‘ 


tional service and political 
soccer.. By their actions now 
they can give the lie direct to 
the. accusation that in . this 
country we have made a 
political football out of almost 
every important issue—relig- 
ion, labor, the railway ques- 
tion, and now the war! 


The First Duty | 


No matter what labor organ- 
ization a mans belongs to, no 


‘matter what political party he- 


* Ottawa, “. . 


charged our 
reverses, 


recent battle 


Terms Unequal 

In almost every instance to 
date our soldiers, sailors and 
airmen have met the enemy on 
unequal terms, it being gener- 
ally recognized that our fight- 
ing forces are not yet ade- 
quately equipped with modern 
armfament and modern war 
machines, all those weapons 
which are today essential. to 
meet the enemy-on equal foot- 
ing. As the Prime Minister 
told the House of Commons in 
- every battle 
which has been lost in this war 
has been lost because of the 
lack of machines, or planes, or 
tanks, or guns, or ships. The 
cry we continue to hear from 


every front is not so much for - 


numbers of men as it is for 
tanks, for planes and for ships. 
. . » Every campaign has gone 
to prove how highly mechan- 


ized arid how heavily-armored ° 
“ada want leadership. and jority will have to resign an army must become before } 
statesmanship. from _ parlia- It is a blot on the standard themselves to acceptance of jt can hold its own in present 
ment, not political panto- . of Canadian intelligence that Nazi standards of living, the 


_-alay combat.” 


Although under present dis- 
advantages about the best they 
have been able to do is fight 
costly delaying action, Cana- 
dian soldiers, sailors and air- 
men can lick the ‘tar out of 
their German counterparts — 
given an equal chance. They 
have done it before, and they 


can do it again — given the > 


tools. 


Paying Bitter Price 


If in the. field of machine | 


production the enemy has so 
far outdistancéd us, it does not 
follow that the German is a 
better mechanic than the Cana- 


Try This Out On 
YOUR Grocery 


Here is one ‘month’s order 
for food supplies for the Armed 





Forces from the Department of 
Munitions and Supply — and 





dian. No, thé enemy got away 
to his advantageous head start 
because, while we Canadians 
were attending to the ordin- 
ary, peaceful pursuits of life, 
devoting our time io improv- 
ing the lot of our ;«-ople, these 
Nazi spoilers of »nankind were 
bending their vunergies, every 
hour of the day, every day in 


‘the week, to the construction 


of vehicles of war. The enemy 
prepared for war whilé we in 


‘our innocence, or ignorance, 


played at peace. We knocked 


down all the walls, tore the 


locks off our doors and win- 
dows, fired the policemen off 
their béats, and now are dis- 
mayed when the gangsters 
walk in on our possessions. 
We pay the bitter price of un- 
preparedness in every battle 
engagement. - 
When we held forth on pic- 


‘ayune matters at meetings /of 


the Moose or Masons or Elks— 
when we attended. labor meet- 
ings to argue over union recog- 
nition and perhaps went on 
strike to tie up production of 
modern essential commodities 
—we should have been at work 


war materials today. 


Be Ruthless Here 


Every type of motor power 
that handles war goods must 
be geared to its greatest capa- 
city. Every available ounce of 
vital raw material must. be 
turned into a perfect finished 
product. We have reached the 
stage in Canada when we must 
build faster and better and 
bigger than the enemy, because 
he is knocking right now on 


both our front and back doors, | 


the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 


STANDARD TUBE COMPANY 


If we do not act now, and act 
fast, all will be lost, and we 
need have no doubts’ag to our 
status under a victorious totali- 
tarian regime—it will be de- 


LIMITED 


finitely inferior. 


a” 


We can use a little ruthless- 


ness ourselvés to ferret out 
weakness, waste, . inefficiency 
and incompetency in our pro- 


‘Nature teaches us to build with the 
least amount of material consistent 
with safety and efficiency. A stalk 
of wheat, bamboo shoot, or the 
bone’ structure of vertebrate ani- 
_mals are examples of low strength : 
‘materials in which fibres have been — 
arranged to provide least waste 
(and greatest strength. Invariably 
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‘ductive system. The alterna- 


tive should be enough to scare 
us into the remedial course, 
even .if our intelligence fails 
to so direct us. 





supports, no matter what that’ month'the forces num- 
pennies he goes to Pe: sre bered less than they do today. 
away from, no matter wha SS aca 
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* date of 


_ ment is more easily understood 


and thé phenomenal success to’ 
ése world criminals 


loses of its mystery when 


the fact is known, that Ger- 


many spends over $200 mil- 
lions annually on organization 


and propaganda a work abroad, 


Potatoes ............ 6,000,000 


Fresh vegetables .:.. 2,500,000. 


The same month included 
orders for 500,000 bars of 


soap, 30,000 mop cloths, 200% 
000 tines of cleansing powder, 


and 150,000 knives, forks and ; 


spoons, 
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MADE IN CANADA BY JENKINS BROS, LIMITED, MONTREA 
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Explosives — - Peace I 
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Government Plants Meld Household Gass lake. Wcowsies De 


Basically, Canada’s explo- 
sives industry is a foundation 
of peacetime industries tied 
into war work through the 
medium of a giant. govern- 
ment-owned industrial super- 
structure. — 

Hub of the\wartime industry 
is the overnment-controlled 
Allied War Supplies Corpor- 
ation. Through its plants will 
pass in 1942 some 70 million 
pounds of explosives every 
month; enough to hurl over 
100,000 tons of shells at the 
enemy if it were all used as 
propellent. f 

Its 32,000 employees will 
make many of these explosives, 
will use them to fill bombs and 
shells, to load cartridges and to 
export in bulk. Though most 
Canadians scarcely know the 
corporation exists, it is one of 
their most important war con- 
tributions. 


Hidden Giant 


Its plants are for the most 
part isolated from crowded 
communities,- but if allied ‘war 
supplies seldom reaches .the 
eye, it makes itself felt directly 
in- evéry consumer's budget. 


firms are working on war prod- 
ucts. Each 100 lbs: of animal‘or 
vegetable fats they use turns 
out 10 Ibs. of glycerine for mak- 
ing» nitro glycerine, and about 
90 Ibs, of soap for the civilian. 

Their soaring fat require- 
ments, in the face of the loss 
of far eastern vegetable oil 
sourcés, have instituted a na- 
tion-wide hunt for substitutes. 


War Harness 


Harnessing these civilian in- 
dustries into the war effort is 
the job of the giant Allied War 
Supplies Corporation. Its 23 
plants are with one exception 
located in Ontario and Quebec, 
the exception being the cordite 
plant in Manitoba, Most are 
under management of private 
industrial corporations, with 
the properties owned by the 
Dominion and United Kingdom 
governments. 

Much of the. construction of 
these ‘plants, | together with 
their’ operation and supe 
vision,’ has béen. carried ‘on 


-through Defense Industries 


Limited, which‘ in turn “is 
managed by Canadian Indus- 


been fulfilled. 
The list of firms actively en- 


gaged in production of chemi- | 


cals or managing firms for 
Allied War Supplies reads like 
an investor’s 


supervises $18 millions’ worth 
of plant producing ammonia, 
base of ammonium _ nitrate 
which is combined with T.N.T. 
to make the highly-explosive 
amatol used for. filling shells 
and bombs, 


Canadian Car & Foundry 
operates a $15 millions plant 
near Montreal for shell-filling. 
Owned by the government, 
Canadian Car directs its war- 
time ward through a subsid- 
iary, Canadian Munitions & 
Fouridry. 


Shawinigan~Chemicals Ltd, 


and other chemical firms prom- 
inent in peacetime industry 
are playing similar roles, but 
the kingpin of the explosives 
programme will likely con- 
tinue to be Canadian Industries 
Ltd. under its “nom-de-guerre” 
of Defense Industries Ltd. 


Although Canada’s explo- 
sives industry in the last war 


.manual In ~. 
Ontario, American Cyanamid | 


Ltd. fora: small high explosives 


| plant néar, Montreal, antl for 


a second plant to make propel- 


ants, ‘These plants were to act 


as models for the rapid expan- 
sion of the industry which 
would become necessary in “the 
event: -of war. 


Pilot Plants Prove Up. 


It was not until February, 
1940, that the lessoris in ‘mod- 
ern. production technique that 


had been learned in these’ two, 


“educational” plants were ‘ap- 
plied in the latge-beale pro- 
gramme that had by’ that time 
‘been authorized, First unit in 
February was a propellant 
plant and by November, high 
explosives had been’ shipped 
overseas. ' 

From the: beginning, the 
Canadian programme has been 
a co-ordinated part of the joint 
allied’ effort. In June, 1940, 
construction began on a pro- 
pellant: and high explosives 
plant near Montreal to. be 
financed jointly ‘by the United 
Kingdom and France. The 
fall of France shifted the 
financial burden over to her 
former ally, but did not inter- 





Putting the drive behind the shell is the job‘of this huge Que bec brass plant. Shown is the work in process for firing 9. F, 
shells. The other type of shell — b- L. — does not require a metal cartridge. In this plant are made about half of 
Canada’ s cartridge cases. 


Here are some of the ways 
Canada’s explosives production 
hits the civilian: 

Glycerine-type antifreeze 
has been banned from ordin- 
ary eonsumption. 

Glycerine .for other uses 
has been cut to 70% of 1940 
levels. 

Chlorine for bleaching 
paper has been restricted, 
will cut down the whiteness 
of magazine pages. 

Bakelite, for molded prod- 
ucts, has been restricted 
where it contains phenol 
(carbolic acid). 

Toluol, used in’ making 
artificial leather, has been 
cut off from civilians—it now 
goes into T.N.T. 

Use of Cellophane has been 

taken under control. 

Coal tar chemicals -have 
become increasingly scarce, 
sulphuric acid is on the re- 
stricted list. 

Still further waves from the 
explosion may reach back to 
the civilian ways of life, Fat 
may: be rationed, sugar may be- 
come searcer and alcohol be 
restricted’ as the programme 
gtows. Producing industries 
still only ioosely linked with 
the explosives programme may, 
become more closely tied. For 
example, the western farmer 
may grow three times as much 
flax.this year as last, may hoist’ 
his outpyt of soya beans to 
meet the fat shortage. 


Soap and Sulphite. 


Already fully geared to the. 
government explosives indus- 
try are the pulp and paper 


companies who have stepped — 


up output of high-grade chemi- 
cal pulp to 805,000 tons last year 
against 335,000 tons in 1938, 


tries Limited, giant of Can- 
adian peacetime explosives and 
chemical industries. 

To do it D.I.L’ has received 


capital advances for plant con- 


struction totalling over $ 
millions, more than 10% of a 
such advances made for all war 
purposes. Approximately $7:9 
millions\has been furnished on 
Canadian account, the balance 
on account of the United 
Kingdom. 

Some Jarge projects. in west- 
ern Canada have been carried 
out by Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. 


Eleven “Majors” 


Of the 23 plants now oper- 
ated by Allied War Supplies, 
11 are classified as “major 
undertakings.” Four of these 
are explosives plants, three 
are-shell-filling units; one fills 
fuses, three make ammonia 
and anfmonium nitrate. 


Surrounding these key units 


of Canada’s expldsives super- 
structure are a dozen smaller 
plants, nine making chemicals 
ranging from perchlorates and 
smoke-making powder to ani- 
line chemicals and the other 
three devoted to production of 
other. intermediate products. 


Still Growing 
Although the big spending 
on the explosives programme 


is completed, expansion is con- _ 


tinuing rapidly. For the most 
part this expansion involves 
relatively minor expenditures 
to get considerably larger in- 
creasés in output. Only two 
major plants are now being 
built by Allied. War Supplies, 
both for ‘the production: of 
alkylates to make aviation 
gasoline, For practical pur- 
poses, the explosives: plan has 


mushroomed to the point 
where the Dominion was sup- 
plying over half of the allied 
demands for such key projec- 
tiles as the standard 18-pound- 
er shell, very little of the giant 
young industfies survived the 
war. What did come through 
the two decades of peace was 
the experience gained in World 
War 1, which was consolidated 
into a report on the problems 
which had been overcome. The 
voluminous report covered 
every angle of World War 1 
munitions ‘production from 
technical processes to person- 
nel questions, Engineers knew 
many of the bottlenecks to ex- 
pect and how to bet them be- 
fore the blueprints 
drawn, 


Second major factor in mak- 
ing Canada’s explosives con- 
tribution one of the most effi- 
cient sectors of the industrial 
front has been.the existence of 


a pilot industry at he outbreak 
of war. 


Horse & Buggy War 
First estimates of the type 
of war we would fight and the 
part Canada would play were 
based on the assumption that 
we would fight the; 1914-18 
War over again. That meant 
that Canada would again be- 
come the arsenal for an artil- 
lery war, she would concen- 
trate on munitions to a large 
extent, only minor emphasis 


being initially placed’ on the. 


mechanical vehicles and planes 
which have actually become 
the - major. weapon-carfiers of 
this war, 

Even. before war broke out, 
the Department of National 
Defense gave financial assist- 
ance to Canadien Industries 


- Vances 


were * 


fere with production plans. 
Actually, the plaht was subse- 


. quently enlarged, now covers 


close’ to 1,000 acres and has 
been in production for a year. 


Co-ordination Pays 


Entry of the United States 
had relatively minor effect on 
the co-ordinated programme, 


In the case of one fuse-filling 


plant near Toronto, which had 
already made important ad- 
in} construction and 
operating technique, it was 
decided that instead of the 
United States erecting a dupli- 
cate plant, the Canadian plant 


“would be doubled’in size. The 


enlarged output is now help- 
ing solve Canada’s exchange 
problem, as well as cutting 
several months off the pro- 
duction lag whieh would have 
occurred had the U. S. fol- 
lowed an independent course. 

Because Canadian explosives 
output is now higher in one 
year than it was for the whole 
period, 1914-1918, the effects of 
the programme have slopped 
over the boundary set for 
Allied War Supplies and the 
Munitions and Supply Depart- 
ment, 

Demands for glycerine have 
put heavier demands on 
the dwindling supplies of fats 
and vegetable oils for soap pro- 
duction. With our former quar- 
ter of a billion pounds of im- 
ports, largely from the far east, 
virtually cut off, domestic pro-' 
duction has to be increased, 
consumption curtailed, salvage 
increased. 


With the exception of fats 
and some cheinicals, the entire 
wartime programme is largely 
carriedgout on a basis of estab- 
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DECK FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


@ Alco manufactures a complete line of deck fittings and marine accessories and 
are in a position to supply either standard or special (to your specifications) equip- 
‘ment. Here are a few of the over 40 items manufactured by ALCO-MARINE and 
approved by the Department of National Defence Naval Service. 


Cowls 
Mushroom Ventilators . 
Porthole Frames and Deadlights 


Stanchions 
Stem Head Fittings 
Vokes Silencers 


Deck Scuttles Depth Charge Chutes and Hoists 
Fairleads - . Marine Pumps 
Round and Oval Bollards Steel Ladders 


For information, quotations, technical data, write: 


THE Arthur S. Leitch Co. Limited 
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In the Heart of All Ships 


——— the Binnacle 


The brass binnacle housing, as illustrated, 

symbolic of how the Robert Mitchell Company is 
translating its over ninety years experience, keen 
personnel and modern facilities into meeting 
today's shipbuilding needs... ....:.......-- 


1851 - 1942 


"Mitchell-Made" aluminum and magnesium cast- 
ings for aircraft, cartridge cases for ammunition, 
alloy castings for industry also are on duty where 
dependability is vital to performance. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 


Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P. Q. : Factories: MONTREAL, P. Q. 
“Specialists in the Casting and sik is of Modern Alloys’’ - 
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When an industrial country 

@ je Great Britain is called 

B® ygon suddenly to produce 

- “®  eapons, not only for itself but 
"Bh oor its Allies, it has to deal,” 
very quickly and comprehen-* 

sively, with a whole series of 

problems, any one of which 

would in peacetime constitute 
a big government programme — 

in itself. One of these is the 

problem of housing the work- 

ers who have been transferred 

from their homes to the fac- 

tories where they are needed. 


Just how urgent this particu- 
lar problem is may be seen 
from a report of the Select 
Committee on National Ex- 
penditure commenting on ab- 
senteeism in factories. Among 
the first causes of it, they in- 
cluded transport difficulties 
over long distances, to work 
and absence of adequate ac- 
commodation near the factor- 
ies. 


No Shorteuts 


There is no shortcut through 
such difficulties. The workers / 
cannot be crowded in without / 
consideration for their comfort 
and health because, apart from 
any humanitarian reasons, 
their work will suffer if they 
are ill provided for. If, on the 
other hand, it is decided to 
build specially for them, where 
will they go in the meantime? 
And is it economic or in the 
interest of long-term planning 
to litter the countryside with 
buildings which may not be 
suitable for peacetime family 
life? 

No complete solution has 
been found for these problems 
as yet. The question of how 
far the workers’ buildings 
should be planned as perman- 
ent, for instance, is still exer- 
cising the minds of architects, 
officials and social workers. = 
But the work could not be held 
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How Britain Houses 
Vast New Arms Projects Creating Brand New — and Sizeable 











Photo—Public Information. 


Here'sa carpenter putting the finishing touches on the administration building at one of the landing bases on 
_the Alaska air route. Highly trained personnel, familiar with the hazards of northern flying, man stations along: 
the route to guide air traffic and keep pilots posted on meteorological conditions. 


up, and during the last two 
years, a great deal has been 
done to solve the immediate 
problem at least, and- some in- 
teresting experiments have 
been worked out. 
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HEN ships’ are built for war service they have . 
to be built right. Nothing in the way of design, 


Service goes. 
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Irving Subway Flooring. 


equipmenjor material is too good, as far as 


This company is proud of the fact that many engine 
rooms of ships beitfg built for war-time service in 
Canada’s merchant marine, are being equipped with 


It is also being used for 


companionways, stairways and runways. 


The advantages of this open steel mesh flooring afloat 


3 leaving the floor clean 


shape of floor area. 
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or ashore are many. It is strong... light... fireproof. 
Splashes of oil and water drain right through it, 


and quickly dry. Irving 


Subway Flooring is miade to order to fit any size or 


Let us have a blueprint of your plans and we will be 
glad to quote on the finished job without obligation. 
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The policy at the beginning 
of the war was to accommodate 
as many workers as possible 
in billets near the factories, 
The local households were vis- 
ited by the welfare or billeting 


officer and their accommoda- 


tion noted. The householders 
could not refuse to take woérk- 
ers but they could appeal to a 
tribunal against compulsory 
billeting. They were not ob- 
liged to supply meals and if 
the lodger were compulsorily 
billeted the landlady received 
a payment of five shillings a 
week for sleeping accommoda- 


.|tion and the use of the bath- 


room. The householders who 
received workers voluntarily 
were able to arrange their own 
terms between themselves and - 
the lodger, and make whatever 
arrangements they wished 
about meals. 


Billets, however, are now 
running very short and the 
other “ready made” possibility 
—the requisitioning of empty 
houses—is not a very satisfac- 


because the houses often are 
too far from the works. So gov- 
ernment-built hostels are now 
being used increasingly for war 
workers. 

The Ministry of Labor is the 
authority ultimately respon- 
sible for seeing that the work- 
ers are housed, but it works in 
many cases through and with 
other ministries and agencies. 


Buildings actually erects the 
hostels, The National Service 
Hostels Corporation Limited— 
set up by the Ministry of Labor 


Projects finished, underway or 
proposed ‘as at March 3, 1942; 


(Figures represent houses) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Esquimalt, 175 . 


3 staff houses, 1 dining hall 
North Vancouver, 300 
2 staff houses 
Prince Rupert, 201 
2 staff houses, 1 dining hall 
Vancouver, 1 manning pool 
Victoria, 100 : 
ALBERTA ry 
Suffield, 47 
ONTARIO s 
Collingwood, 100 
Dundas, 43 ¢ 
Fort Erie, 234 
Fort William, 151 
_ 2 staff houses 
Frankford, 100 
1 staff house 
Hamilton, 500 
6 staff houses, 1 dining hall 
Kingston, 250 . 
Malton, 100 
Merritton, 42 
Niagara Falls, 250 
Nobel, 220. 
Oshawa, 50 


| tory alternative because recon- » 
ditioning is so expensive and © 


The Ministry of Works and . 


—manages them. The Minister 
of Health has set up a Board 
of Management to supervise 35 
hostels for land workers. The 
Co-operative Holiday Associa- 
tion manages two for the Min- 
istry of. habor. The Y.W.C.A. 
has acted as the Ministry’s 
manager in several hostels for 
women workers. Royal Ord- 
nance Factories run their own 
accommodation for workers. 


Hostels for Workers 


The hostels now being sup- 
plied for women land workers 
are.a good example of what the 


_ government has found, after 


many months experience with 
the problem, to be the most 
practical and the most satis- 
factory kind of accommodation 


- for these workers, There are 


two standard designs, for ac- 
commodating 50 and 30 girls. 
In most cases the hostels are 
prefabricated and delivered to 
sites in units, for immediate 
assembly on pre-laid concrete 
foundations, 

Various materials are used in 


these units so that no undue - 


calls are made on any special 
product and the plans are suf- 
ficiently flexible to allow the 
architect to use the materials 
most easily obtainable in the 
neighborhood, thus easing 
strain on transport. Moreover, 
the units can be put together in 
different ways to suit the dif- 
ferent sites. In arranging the 
buildings the architect can so 
group them that they will be 
as inconspicuous as possible 
from the air and enemy air- 
craft.: a 

Each hostel is composed of 





The Programme Ahead — 
For Wartime Housing Ltd. 


Windsor, 1,300 
Woodstock, 35 
QUEBEC 
Brownsburg, 50 
Cap de la Madeleine, 100 
Chicoutimi, 100, 
De Salaberry, 150 
Hull, 150 
Jonquiere, 100 
Kenogami, 100 
Lachine, 1 manning pool 
Lauzon, 100 
1 staff house, 1 dining hall 
Quebec, 200 
St. Paul L’Ermite, 35 
Valleyfield, 110 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
St. John, 100. 
1 staff house 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Amherst, 150 
1 staff house 
Dartmouth, 314 
6 staff houses, 1 dining hall 
Eastern Passage, 96 
2 staff houses 


three blocks — a dormitory 
block; an “ablution” block, 
containing a linen room and 
drying room as well as baths, 
shower and washing basins; 
and a welfare block consisting 


of dining rooms and recreation 


rooms and kitchen, besides a 
sickroom. All essential furni- 
ture is supplied, even down to 
mirrors, bookcases, rugs and 
cleaning materials. 

On the whole the hostels for 
industrial women workers fole 
low this pattern, though in 


. r e ‘ 7 ae 
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- winter Great Britain 


some cases smaller units have 
had to be adopted and in others 


. the accommodation enlarged 


simply by duplicating the 
standard plan. In one factory- 
workers’ hostel there are 20 
houses and the whole hostel 
can take 1,400 women. Here 
seach house has a woman ste- 
ward who acts as “mother” to 
the residents. All the women 
work at the same factory so 
the routine of the hostel is 
worked out to suit their needs. 
For instance, dll the girls -in 
any one house work on the 
same shift. Those working by 
night are not disturbed in their 
daytime sleeping hours by 
those working on a day shift. 
Meals are served almost conr 
tinuously to feed the different 
shifts coming off work. 


Film shows, dances and 


: “keep fit” activities are all ar- 


ranged within the hostel. There 
is even a shop on the premises 
where such articles as cigar- 
ettes, cosmetics and toilet art- 
icles canbe bought, besides a 
post office and a paper stall. 

But the most sensational de- 
velopments in new building for 
war workers are just now 
being made public. All over 
the country in remote sites the 
government has been erecting 
enormous factories for muni- 
tion making. These plants are 
in themselves larger than many 


provincial towns, They cover] 


territory which, two years ago, 
was bare open country. 

Ten thousand men were em- 
ployed in the building of them 
and special trains and buses 
were put into service to take 
the builders to work. Sixteen 
miles of railway have been 
laid to link building to build- 
ing; 74 miles of drainage pro- 
vided to deal with surface 
water. ’ 

The work of building such 
centres ds these has been car- 
ried on in the greatest secrecy 
and under great difficulties. It 
was started during the hardest 
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_ cial of the Amalgamated Union 


of Building Trade Workers, 
described the hardships of the 
job last June: 


“The most thankless, most 


unromantic and most cheerless 
of all important tasks in the 
war effort, and yet one of the 
most important of all, is the 
task of building industry. 
There are men—thousands and 
thousands of them—who have 
left their families and their 
homes to work in isolated 
places, for months on end, with 
but occasional week-end 
breaks, building the factories 
and the hostels and canteens 
and recréation rooms where 
the workers will work, dwell, 


eat and relax ...Isent a man 


the other day to look at one of 
these airdrome sites and one of 
his comments was this, ‘Near- 
est pub, 24% miles. No trans- 
port.’ That will give you a 





ee 


very slight idea of the loneli- 
ness 


ties, with their own amenities, 
The factory hostel towns will 
have their own shops and cine- 
mas ... But some of these sites 
present a very different picture 
today ... of roads half made, 
of mud eyerywhere, stacks of 
bricks, half-roofed buildings 
... and I think you will agree 
with ‘me when I say that the 
most severe handicap of all, 
,under which our building men 
are working on, these isolated 
jobs, is that they are virtually 
cut off from the glamor of the 
war effort itself. I mean -by 
this that they are never there 
to see the fulfilment of their 
labors. The factory they build 
they leave as the plant goes-in, 
and as factory workers stream 
into the hostels.” 
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» Repairs and Maintenance 


’ Sub-contract Work 


Our plant is _ particularly 
adaptable to the production of 
“Tailor-made” parts — large 
or small — calling for pre- 
cision or general machine 
work. We are fully equipped 
both as to plant layout and 
skilled personnel to make the 
following to your exact speci- 
fications:— 


PUMPS 
FITTINGS 
MAIN ENGINE PARTS 
AUXILIARY ENGINES 
PARTS 


~~ 
‘ 


General 
Sub-contract Work 


& 
Sub-assembly Work 


We are equipped and have 
the facilities for making many 
types of jigs and dies . . . for 
precision manufacture of any 
parts; for sub-assembly work 
requiring structural sheet steel, 
welding and machine assem- 
bly work. The following of 
our departments are available 
now, and in each case are 
operated and supervised by 
highly skilled personnel. 


MACHINE SHOP 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
WELDING 
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Machining a Marine Engine piston and connecting rod—in our shops 
at Sarnia. 


We Can assist you fo meet 
the Pressure of Increased 
Production Schedules 


CANADA'S primary concern is to 
adapt quickly all manufacturing fa- 
cilities to fully meet Canada's war 
requirements. We have production 
flexibility both as to machines and 
-petsonnel to give immediate re- 
sponse to demands for all types of 
recision and general machine work. 
so find oe _— 
ties can synchronize 
with their production foie su ple- 
menting it pronmptly and efficiently 
—thus meeting the pressure of in- 
creased manufacturing schedules. 


Our plant is fully modern, with up- 
to-date equipment operated by ex- 


ienced workmen and su 
apa These men are all accus- 


tomied to precision manufactufe ... 
to work in accordance with the most 
rigid engineering requifements. 
MARINE REPAIRS and 
MAINTENANCE 


For over 50 years, we have been en- 

d in Marine Engineering and 

repairs and nfiintenance of ships 
at the Port of Sarnia, and in so doing 
have acquired a vast background of 
experience in this engineering field. 
Our experience includes:—Engine 
Refits (Main Engine & Auxiliary); 
Boiler & Plate work; Welding; Car 
pentry and Sheet Metal work. All 
our work is promptly executed and 
our services ate efficient and 
economical. + 


Whether your needs be large or small, our engineer- 


ing department will be g 


to work with you on 


any of your problems. Inqyiries invited. 


THE JOHN 


GOODISON 


THRESHER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ONTARIO 


CANADA 
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Why 


By ALLAN C, MacNEISH 
Editor, Canadian Ship and 
Marine Engineering News. 


Why are wooden cargo ships 
not being built in Canada? 
That question has been asked 
and has persistently been 
brought before the attention 
of those responsible in Ottawa 
by shipyard companies in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Mari- 
times that specialize on this 
type of construction. 
The proponents of the wood- 
en cargo ship programme 
make the following claims: 
Wooden cargo ships were 
built during the last war in 
British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritimes, 
and these ships proved most 
serviceable. They were of the 
following capacity: 2,800-tons, 
3,000-tons, 3,400-tons, 3,500- 
tons, 4,500-tons and 8,500-tons. 
The standard 2,800-dead- 
weight-tons type built for the 
Imperial Munitions Board 
were 259-ft. long, 43% ft. in 
breadth, 25 ft. molded depth, 
22 ft. draft, and equipped with 
950-h.p. triple-expansion en- 
gines. This is considered a 
suitable size by the yards for 
mass production at the present 
time. 
There is an abundance of all 


Are 


necessary timber within easy 
reach of the shipyards, and 


this timber is of Canadian 


Sufficient skilled workers in 
wooden ‘ship construction are 
now available, and these men 
are very eager to do'their ut- 
most to help the war effort. 
Many of these skilled workers 
are now unemployed due to 
lack of orders. 


The West Coast builders 
claim that they could also pro- 
duce the ships’ machinery. 

Canada has built wooden 
ships for over 300 years and 
she had at one time the fourth 
largest merchant marine in 
the world—in ‘the days of the 
Clipper ships. Many of these 
wooden ships, built in Canada, 
were ordered: by foreign gov- 
ernments, as was the case‘ dur- 
ing the last war. 

There were 85- Canadian 
shipbuilding plants producing 
wooden cargo ships during the 
last war, and some 240 other 
yards producing other types 
of wooden ships, such as drift- 
ers, trawlers, mine sweepers 
and fishing schooners. 

If the government at Ottawa 
had listened and acceded to 


the petitions when they were 


Speeding Industry’s Shift 





From Peace to War Needs 


The story of industrial con- 
version from the complacent 
and happy years of peace to 
the grim business of total war 
has been unfolding all over 
Canada ever since that fateful 
Sunday in September, 1939, 
when a voice on the radio told 
that the real thing had come. 

A century-old Canadian 
manufacturing company is do- 
ing a very efficient job of beat- 
ing ploughshares into the tools 
of war. The factory is situated 
in an eastern Ontario town. 
Today it is a factory no longer 
—but a modern sprawling in- 
dustry. 

For more than a hundred 
years this factory turned out 
farm implements. It _ still 
makes some implements, but 
there jis an ever-increasing 
diversion of skilled workmen 
and precious machines to war 
work. 


Chief production of this 
plant at present is rifle gren- 
ades. These grenades are 
similar to the Mills bombs so 
familiar to those who served 
in the First Great War. 


But they have an attachment 
which makes it possible for 
them to be fired from a dis- 
charger on the muzzle of an 
army rifle. This increases both 
the range and accuracy of the 
grenade—a versatile and dead- 
ly weapon for close combat. 


Corsets to Cartridges 


A shoe factory is now mak- 
ing gun mounts. A fountain 
pen company makes gun parts 
and shell primers. An elevator 
plant makes rapid-fire anti- 
aircraft guns. Refrigerator 
plamts turn out Bren gun 
magazines and tank turrets. A 
rubber goods firm which used 
to make erasers and such, now 
makes shell plugs and machine 
gun and mortar parts.. And a 
corset company produces car- 
tons to hold cartridges. 

Engineers turned a pot and 
pan factory to the manufac- 
ture of steel helmets. The tin 
hats are also turned out by a 
motor lamp and _ spotlight 
plant. 


Rapid Conversion ~ 

The conversion of machin- 
ery making radio sets to war 
purposes is a good example of 
what is taking place every- 
where. 

This conversion was" rela- 
tively easy. Practically the 
same tools used to make a 
radio can make a_ wireless 
transmission unit for the army. 

From 1936 until the outbreak 
of war, the Department of 
National Defense was explor- 
ing the potential sources of 
war materials. This was done 
through the Central Investiga- 
tion Committee. 

In October, 1939, the work 
was tranferred to the War 
Supply Board which, in turn, 
was taken over by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. 

Since the inception of this 
department, a very extensive 
survey has been made of Can- 
ada’s production capacity — 
more than 3,000 individual 
surveys in all. Of this num- 
ber, resurveys have been 
made of about 1,500 plants, 
five hundred of these having 


\ been resurveyed by depart- 


ment engineers during the 


4 


first three months of this year. 

In addition, a survey of pro- 
ductive capacity involving 
nearly 5,000 plants has been 


made by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the 
Canadian Chambers of Com- 
merce. 





















first made there would now be 
many wooden cargo ships on 
active service. ‘ 


Ship ie Doesn't ‘Think Anewsrs Against Yet Good Enough eo 


Maximum Needed 


The above claims cannot be 
readily cast aside. They are | 


largely facts. 


* If there is any method of 
producing more cargo ships at 


the present time, it is of the. 
impo*'*nce_ that. 


most. vital 
these methods lopted. 
Even if they w a; sug- 
gestions, they shou . ve care- 
fully studied in the light of the 
present emergency. 


The latest results of these 


petitions was a statement by. 
Minister of Munitions, C. D.: 


Howe, on February 18, in the 
House of Commons—“The mat- 
ter of wooden ships has been 
fully considered and,-I think, 
is a closed issue.” ; 


At the same time as this: 
statement was being made the 


United States Maritime 
Commission was ordering no 
less than 450 wooden barges, 
each of 99-ton carrying capa- 
city, from U. S. shipyards; and 


a U. S. shipyard was launch-. 


ing the first of 16 wooden mine 
sweepers built to the order of 
the British'Government under 


the Lease-Lend plan. ‘These 16’ 


mine sweepers will cost the 
British Government $11 mil- 
lions. 

On this side of the border 
we have built some wooden 
lighterage vessels to help re- 
lieve the pressure of loading 
ships at busy Canadian ports. 
We have built, or are building, 
sizeable wooden mine sweepers, 
and some others that can be 
readily converted into fishing 
trawlers after the war. Apart 
from that, our wooden ship- 
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‘building plants ‘have ‘been | 


largely bereft of war orders. 
except for the “small L boat pro-~ 


Arguments Against 
‘The arguments that have 
been used against the carrying 
out of wooden cargo ship con- 
struction programmé are: _, 

It would take. too long to. 
season the timber; 4 | 

“Insufficient capacity in our 
engineering plants to build en- 
gines and auxiliaries for both 
steel and wooden ships. ‘sy 

‘The first argument has been. 
gradually receding. It appears 
to be passing into the vanish- 
ing stage. 

The second argument is not 
very strong as the present ca- 
pacity in engine shops is now 
in excess of ship requirements. 
Once in production, a set of 
engines and boilers can be . 
turned out from the various 
engineering and boiler shops: 
at a rate of one set per day. 
The output is now greatly in 
advance of ship construction. 

There is an impasse along 
the line, somewhere. While 
still vigorously clamoring for 
war orders, the builders of 
wooden ships have not had any 
definite and acceptable reasons 
why they should not be built, 
nor why jit is either inconveni- 
ent or impractical to cafry out 
such a programme. . 

As shipping is one of the 
most vital weapons that Can- 
ada can produce, and as ship- 
yards now lying idle could be 
utilized to help carry the heavy 
burdens, the question of wood- 
en cargo ships appears to de- 
mand more consideration and 
explanation than has been af- 
forded it up to this' time. 
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Photo— Public Information, 


Poised for the take-off is this big transport plone, photographed on one of the airdromes on the Al- 
aska route, which is now so important to the detenses of this continent. Essential supplies, and personnel for 


‘the Alaska defense bases, wing northward across. Canada in a steady stream, and a trip which used to take 


weeks has now become a matter of hours. ‘Canada built the air route, but the Alaska bases belong to 
the United States—an example of the collaboration which exists in the North American defense. 
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B) FORTHE WINGS AND WHEELS: f 
: OF VICTORY 





| OIL is vital to our war 
effort. because everything that moves 
depends on oil for fuel’ or lubrication. 


Canada’s oil industry has met the 
challenge of war. New problems have 
been solved—new products developed 


to meet wartime needs from Iceland to JV! 
_ Tobruk. 


| As Canada’s oldest and largest oil com- 
pany, Imperial Oil Limited has played a 
/ Major part.in this achievement. Nearly 
_ one-half of Imperial’s production enters 

directly or indirectly into the war effort. 
It isa matter of satisfaction that the 

flexibility and resources of the Imperial 

Oil organization have enabled the Com- 
/* pany to serve the war effort so extensively 
and effectively. 
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